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ad^rt>ssmknt 

TO THE LOJfDON.EmT'ION. 


TfiEsn f^etters were prepared for publication under 
I ertain disadvantages^ t3ie nientioi;^ of which will not be 
obtruded upon the Public, except so far as it may seem 
requisite to account, in some measurCf for the large and 
important contents of the Errata page, and for other ap¬ 
pearances of ni’'glcct. The slic^ts of the "j^lbanian part 
of tl»e Tour were composed and printed when the Writer 
A\as ab'ieiit from England, and had itliot in his power to 
torrert his imtions and iucl’casc his knowledge, by com¬ 
municating with intelligent .friends and consulting ex» 

• * * 

unsive^ibriwics : the remaining part of theJi^urney was 
sent pag.. by page to t^c press, and not previously ftol- 
lerted iu one e^itirc manuscript volume, so a*; to enable 
flic Viithor to revise and polish the whole wyrlf by ^col¬ 
lation and roniparfson of its separate \iarfs. To avoid a 


recurrence ol'‘'fJie sa?ne phrases and#turns of expression, 

\\a>j iu the p v",<“nt case Ijar<||^JP|^sible j and^iie is no less 

aware of, fhaii desirous >n any'^ture impression.of the 
. % %» * 

< pathos to correct, so niafertal an iH»pcrfccti[pn, 



The ^ame oppoi'tunity, occur, will enable 

him to lay asid 6 (he ejAtoldry form, which, for a reason 

' ' I , 7" ■*, * 

not materVd to meh^n, is h 6 t c^ntiiHi^ beyond the first 
^Ve or six imndred pages, anl^yj^hat amendment to 
efface the jchange of style obse^ble in the progress of 
‘. the present comp;|||^oY^ 

. , Tlipse who tfite^^jsifed, 95 * especially resided in the 

Couiftries, and closely observed the national manners, 
described in (he following detail, will doubtless discover 
many omissions of matenal facts, which the raorcjn^*- 
tare inspection of the Authfrr would perhaps supply 7* 


for what my Lord Bolingbroke. has s4id of books, may 
be applied to t^he study of mkrikind ; and a traveller of 
fifty, in his commerce with foreign nations, would pro- 
foahJy beliold.many things which he did not see in the 
same pdoplp at twenty-three. 

As to the fnanner in which the subject has been treat- 


ed, all judgmenj^on that head must of necessity be left to 
the reader.* It will only be ^premised, that it has been 
^thc endeavour of the Writer to give an account of what 
he heard) and was able to oulicct, rather than a state 
meist of feelings and opinions; a narrative of fact"{ rather 
than a collection of essays. Having no f^stem to esta 
blisii, an^ no«partialities to communicate, he has not 
laividhed inti any effusihns or sentiments which were not 
conceived and felt upon the spot, and* amongst the peo¬ 
ple he has.attempted*to describe; and it is but seldom 
that he has t!||lduced argilfaienls and hazarded conclu jinns, 
for which it appeared to him his proper object to furnish 
only the materials and the meanSr 



This preliminary notice shall be concljided by st^ttng, 
that to present any lopger d«tel*n hitherto defer- 

some plans designM.. «&. the illu^dtmn Qf^the Wori^ 
have not been compiaedi and that tfie readwils refemrt- 
t„ the plates of AnachaMis, aS t}i Jjgt eompan.on, ^ 
though by no means an infaUilWe goide^dfs^e traveller 

in Greece. 


London, 
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j.ETTERS FROM-ALBANIA, 


LETTER 1. 

itcpai lure from Malta.—approach to the Gulf of LepautOf 
and to Phtrass.—Passage between the Islands Cefaloma>, 
Wiaca, and Santa Maurat to Prevesa. 


MY friend and myself, after a stay of three weeks 
at JMalta, and after many hesitations ^^hether we should 
fjcnd our ste[.s towards Smyrna or some port of European 
'Turkey, were at last determined in favour of the latter^ 
by one of those accidents W’hich often, in spite of precon¬ 
certed schemes, decide the^conduct of traveHers.—A trig* 
of war was ordered to convoy about fifty sail of sm^ll 
nieirhantmen to Patrass, the chief port on the westorn 
side of the Morea, and»tu Prevesa, a town on the coast 
of Albania. The Governor of Malta was so obliging^as 
to |>ro\ idc us with a passage in this ship *to tAc latter 
j)liice, whence we lesolved to commence our tour. • 

On Tuesday Sept.^the 19th, 1809, we left Malta, and 
on the following Saturday, at nine v’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, we were in the chai]|kel between Cefalonia and 
Zantc, and at this time also nad our first view/ of Greece, 
You will .forgive me for being thus particular in my 
dates, as also lor every other kind of necessary egotism. 
'The scene before us made a coasiderablc^imprcssion. '£ 
could not fail to note every particular of the time,.place, 
and rircnmstances of such r« first views and I .flay hr 

V t.l i IT 



perliaps'excusaulc ^11 cii{lt^avouii5!,:^'fto coiif ate then, 
to you. ^ t 

CefaloniK appfarej a ciiai?i > jcky to the iior»;i. 

with a few villat^cs sjaltereti at tfieir hyt, and presta 
a prosjU'ct of niiivei’sat hairennesy. 'Zanti; wa:< a low 
land to the south. Be^bi^e. ifs, to ti e east, wen th- hi/;h 
mountains of Albania at'd oStiM' tloica, from v. ioeh also 
projeLted towards iNniiJC fi rojv neck oi very«iow 


land, at t^e extremity of 'A’peh wej-e -to be seen the 
1(^11 aif.is'of a Ibri called, as ere informed, Castrl 
Toijne.se. 

Wc had notinudli viiul, and were obliged also to wait 
for the slow sailers of onr ennVoy, so that it was not 
until seven o’clock in the evening that we were neat 
enough to see Ithaca., ralleif now The.iki, which then 
seemed a low land with two small hills- to the noi'th-cas 


of Ccfalonia. 
were in sight 
hot far from the small 


At seven o’clock the next morning we 
were in sight oV the ojieiung of’tlie gulf of Lepanto, and 

slatn^s called Curzolari, neai 


wjiich, and not in tlic Gulf it.self, the battle of Lepant' 
Avas fought. *'J'hc .s.;enery v lilch at this moment jireseiil 
cd itself to us, was peculiarly agreeahle to our c^es, 
Avhicli had bleu so long fatigued with the wliite. waste o ' 
Malta. To the south, not far from us, were low iand-^ 
running oi^t into /he sea, covered with currant trees oi 
tlic most lively green ; before us were hill^i ci’owned to 
their summits wdtli wood, and on every othev side, excepf 
at the opening "uy which we had come into this great ha) , 
weVe riigged’roounlainy of evfV’y shapi'. AVe were show'o 
the situatYoa (.1 Tatra.ss, but did not advance sufficiently 
before dark .see the town itself^that evening. The fol¬ 
io wing night, t!»e whole of the ilext day, and the nighf 
after, I einp^fjyed myself in cruising about the mouth oi 
tlukhay In ^ boat^ but on the 26th, at seven in the morn 
ing, w as again on*board of the brig at anchor off Tatrass.. 
Nothing could be more inviting than the appearance of this 
place. 1 had approKched it just as the dawn was break 
ing over the mountains to tte back of the town, which is 
itself on thp foot of a hill clothed with gardens, grover7 
of o.miige and lemon trees, and curran^ grounds tiuu, 
wisen seen at a distance, remind me of the bright gi*ecn 
of an Knglisii ineadow. * I’he minarets of the Turkish^ 
inoscku, always a beautiful object, glittering in Uic first 



/\iys oi* tlie sun, ami the cull^vatcd ^appearanctS oi’ the 
whole neiglib«)iirlioo(l of the town, fanned an agreeable 
contrast with the barren rocks oirthc othci'^side of,the 

^ '* •} 

Though we were to proceed wi^h a part of our convoy 
immediately to Prevesa, wd were anxious,* *as you may 
fiupposc, to put foot ill tilt Miarca. Accordingly, my 
friend and myself took a'wvalk'in ^me currant grounds 
to the north of*thc towiiy^inlil we, wc?e obliged to return 
by a signal from the brig, which got under weigh*at 
twehc o’clock. The sliip was not,long in getting opt of 
the bay, and before sun-set wc had A distant view of a 
town called Messalongc, with ^ singular looking double 
j^ norc at the foot of mountains rising one above the other 
as far as the"*eye could reach, which is, indeed, the ap¬ 
pearance of all the country to be seen to the north of the 
gulf of Lepanto. , 

The nest morning we jNcre in the ciiadnel, with Ithaca 
to the left or west of us. This island, wdiich is but of 
small circiiiivference, and wliich is, as it w'crc, enclosed 
in a bay formed by two promontories of tlic great isfand 
of Cefalonia, -is not so rough ivnd rocky as the main land^^ 
') the right. We were close to it; and sa^ a few shrubs 
on a brown heathy land, two little towns in the hills, 
scattered a»poiigst trees, and a wiiidmMl or two, with a 
tower, on the heights. A small rocky island to the north¬ 
east, between tins islami and Santa Maura, is called 
lottaco. We made but little progress during this day :• 
indeed the boats ihe btig were employe*! in cutting out 
currant boats from Ithaca, then in the possession oi' the 
French, but not very strongly garrisoned, as you* will 
easily believe*, wlien i tell you, that a montii afterwards, 
when the Ionian Islands were invested by % British sqiuad- 
ron, the kingdom of Ulysses was surremiprifd infji the 
(lands of a sergeant and seven men. In the nigh^ we 
saw lights ill alHlho mountains, which they told us 
were fires kindled by shepherds,* whose flocks are not 
driven down from the hflis to the low grounds till the 
beginning of October, when the autumnal, rains usually 
comraeitce. • •, 

On the GStli we sailed through the chatincl between 
Sthaca and llie Island of Santa Maura, and again saw 
■t’cfalonia stretching farther to the iiorth, Wc doubled 



tlie proihontory ot'SantaiMaura, jftid saw tiie precipice, 
which the fate of'daupho. the poetry of Ovid, and the 
rocJfLS so fJriifiidable lo the ancient mariners, have made 
for ever memorable. | On each side of {lie head-land is a 
large cave j the shore is very bold, and the height very 
abrupt, buifcovered o*n \ihe top with a green shrub or 
moss. You will not expect to hear of any remains of 
the Tfimplc of Apollcr. V. r- , 

At seven in the AVening we anchored off Prevesa, arid 
tliG’ Goeek acting as one of the English Vice-Consuls at 
that^^town, came on board the brig. His name was Com- 
miiiti, or ComminilUi: he was of a tall and uncommonly 
handsome person and face, anh dressed in the Greek 
fashion. _ We had letters of introduction to his brotlieV, 
which he opened, but could not, I believe, read: he was 
not, however, the less civil; but with a profusion of com¬ 
pliments, promised to serve us to the extent of his pow¬ 
er. We signified to him our \\ish to view tlie ruins of 
NicopoHs, in the neighbourhood of Prevesa, the next 
clay. « You shall go there with me; I wiU get break¬ 
fast for you a? severe o’clock, or eiglit, or nine,” said the 
Vice-ConsuK We told him we preferred being off vi’i y 
early. « As €arly as your Excellencies please —dopo la 
collaaiom” added he with a smile, and laying great 
stress on the last v^f^irds, as if to show that lie knew what 
we Englishmen liked. Indeed, in my short travels, I 
have observed, that a notion obtains very generally, of 
our countrymen being great eaters, especially of flesh, 
arid greater drinkers. Erasmus^mentions, that « to cram 
like,an Eni^lishman,” was a phrase in his time. 

The 29tli of September we prejiared h»r our landing at 
Prevesa, a town opposite the mouth of the Ambraciaii 
Giil^ and built/in a neck of land in the country former¬ 
ly called i5pi|nis. 

Ifeforc, however,'you commence our tour with us on 
the main land, 1 must crave your indulgence in listening 
to some previous remaf’ks, by which I sliall*endeavour to 
account for, and to excuse, oijfe of the many deficiencies 
that you will ^doubtless dirf*’ ver in the ensuing details of 
our Albanian travels ; I mean an ignorance«)f the exact 
extent and Iknits, of the course of the rivers, of tlie di¬ 
rection of the mountains, ahd of the relative position of 
the ancient and modern cities of Epirus, the very country 
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tlii'ougli part of wliic'H wc passed. Even a schosl-boy is 
ashaniedTof seeming ill-read in geogi'|Lphy. It is, howe¬ 
ver, I believe, yery true, that th$ cmintpy^ which has 
been the scene oi^ so mslny celebrated exploits, and which 
was on the borders of, and has not unfrequently been 
confounded with Greece, has noVer been accurately de¬ 
scribed. The accounts of auciet^ geograpiiers ran hard¬ 
ly l^il to confuse tf^e reader, m in ^ome places they seem 
to allude to Epirus accoj^ding to^its jinust ancient state; 
in others, they talk of the Macedonian divisnoq ; ^nd 
rtometimes refer to that partition which was made of their 
conquests by the Romans, and whitdi gave to thi? dis¬ 
tricts to the nortli and Aorth-east, before attached to Il¬ 
ly ricum and Macedonia, the name of New Epirus. Pto- 
Jemy included Acarnania And Amphilochia within its li¬ 
mits, wliich he brings down as far to the south as the 
mouths of the Acheloiis.* 

It would be exceedingly difficult, if ivot impossible, to 
give what at any one time were considered to be the ac¬ 
tual boundaries of the country in question ; and you may 
have observed, that Greek and Latiii authors seem aUare 
how little they were defined, as they make qse 7>f the ex¬ 
pression, an Epirote peojde, rallici* than a» people of Epi-' 
riis. It was natunil that a change of masters should 
cause a ciiange of names j thus the ^districts of Lynccs- 
tis, Pelaguitia, Orestis, and Elyniia, wore, dfter their re¬ 
duction by Philip, callcH Upper, and afterwards Free 
Macedonia; and some gave that denomination to th<\ 
country adjoining, as fa^* as the coast opposite Corttym.j 
The coast, as might be expected, has been aw iirately de¬ 
scribed ; though geographers are not agi‘eed whether to 
begin their detail ffom the shores of Dyrrachium and 
Apollonia, or lower to the south, with Chaonia aqd the 
northern extremity of the Acroceraunian tiiountains: 
but Strabo, after alluding to the fourteen Efpirote nations, 
ailov\s his inability to show the boundaries of tiieir sepa¬ 
rate states, whirii in his tipae we!;N3 not to be discerned. 
He adds in another pla^e, that this country, which, as 
well as illyricuin, though mgh and raouniainous, had 
been fin-mej^ly well peopled, was at the period,in which 
he wrote, nearly deserted; and that, where there were 
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any Inhlibitaiits, they livgd in small tillages a;id eaves 
(f/jsrrio/c). ® t ^ 

Thus it te'that theWopography of the»interior country 
has been scarcely attempted ; for thouj^h the names of 
many towns have been mentioned, and rtolemy in parti¬ 
cular gives ^ long list of tliehi, yet as to the real or rela¬ 
tive situations of tliese fdacm, little or nothing seems to 
be knfPwn, I confess<niyV'lf also to have found very lit¬ 
tle assistance from the perusal (^f those pa'ssages of P«>Iy- 
biw3 a»il Livy, in which the historians treat of the opera¬ 
tions of the Roman and Macedonian armies in this part 
of th*e world. The lives of Pyrrhus, Flaminiiis, and 
yGmilius, in Plutarch, givepmc'positions, but are equal¬ 
ly unsatisfactory. The labours of modern authors, whi( li 
have illustrated almost every' other part of the world, 
have done nothing towards clearing these difficulties. 
Cellarius, and Emmius, a mucii more attentive compiler, 
only repeat the dccountsofanciyiit writers. Mons. l)’An- 
villc felt, and Ingenuously confessed, his want of infor¬ 
mation ; and, on tlic face of his map, he ipvitcs future 
students gi^c a irorc accurate description of Epirus. 
Mr. Gibbon, to whose luminous pages a traveller iti 
‘Turkey must ijrlways refer with advantage and delight, 
has declared, that wc know less of the country in qlics- 
^ tion than of the wilds of North America. AVc want a 
good map oV Epirus, says that historian in another 
place an observation vvliicli lie has verified by his own 
fi'xample, having l»y a loose cxjirossion in more than one 
pliiciridentified‘that country with Albania. 

The same'sliadc which involved this part of Europe in 
iincicot times, seems never to have been dispelled during 
the middle and latter ages. All that w c have, tiH very lately, 
known of modern Albania is, that it is a province of Eu- 
ropeap Tuf^ey, bounded to the north and north-cast by a 
chaih of mountains called the Black Mountains, dividing 
it partly from the country formerly oalled Macedonia, 
and partly from Servfe and Dalmatia; having to the 
west the gulf of Venice, to theieast Macedonia, Thessa¬ 
ly, and Greece Proper; and being terminated to the south 
by the gulf of Lepanto, or, according to somoi- tlic giilf o( 

\rta. This Extent of country has been divided by tii-t 
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^ enetiarjs, I believe, into Uppor and Lower Albania, tbe 
iii'st being supposed to correspond i]^aK*fy with tbe ancient 
Jll^ricum, and the last with Kpirus. Some writers,, in- 
tlced, when speajiing of Albania, hp,ve alluded only to the 
former, which they would bound to the south by an ima¬ 
ginary line separating it frofn the latter country. 

1 shall have' occasion to ihentiDn hereafter, that there 
docs obtain amongst the'inhabitarifs a notion of a {Hstinc- 
tion between th’e norther*^andsoutlieiin parts; but I have 
never seen a map in which the line of separatibn*is rfis- 
^inctIy marked; and perhaps the whole region, cve^^ in¬ 
cluding Acarnania, maj be correcti}'*denominated Alba¬ 
nia. 

As the Mahometans themselves know nothing of geo¬ 
graphy, aiuf as they diville the territories they possess 
into many petty governments, with whose limits an Euro¬ 
pean traveller, or even, resident, is not likely to make 
liimself acquainted; it ^>;ould be unrcadbnable to expect 
what might fairly be called a modern majuof any part of 
Turkey, especially of such a province as Albania. 'jL’Iie 
iiniiiierrupted barbarity of its inhabitants, ^and the partial 
possession of Bome of its ports, by tl>c Venetians, wliich^ 
has iiilruduced a confused mixture of Italian amongst the 
Urcck and Turkish names of towns and districts, have 
'.aiiscd siu-i^ difliculUes in tbe dclincatiAn any charts, , 
that nothing can be more pnsalisfactory than those whiclj 
pretend to assist us in our survey. The best and latest 
niodefii map, tliat of De La Rochette, is full of inaccu-* 
/•acies and deficiencies, and of little or no service tb tfie 
li’iiveller. The designs 01 ' plans of the artist Coronelli, 
r epresent only tlie forts and towns upon the coast, ‘sucli 
as they werc*to be seen during the more flourishing days 
of the Venetian republic. Rut the presijnt ^e, which 
seems to have favoured discoveries in eye^ ari and 
science, has added also to our knowledge of the modern 
,->tatc of many couiftrics before almost unknown. 

The activ£ spirit of two great itations, to whose gene¬ 
rous emulation mankind, when they shall have long re¬ 
covered from the destructive struggles of «the mighty ri¬ 
vals, sdnll be for ever Indebted, has in our days c^Lplorcd 
the remote regions of every quarter of thi^ world ;,and 
it is to one of the vast militaVy eiiterpiiiscs of the Fre’ncli. 
thab we owe the first attempt at a detailed accoant of 
bania. * * * 



Intlicyear somc^'Frencli oflicer^, and .mcmbi^ri 
of the Oriental Comi|.HSsion of Arts and Sciences, return 
ing*fFoin liJgypt in a tartan of JL^egUorri, were captured 
off Calabria by a TJripoli corsair. ,0/ these, Messrs, 
Bessiers, behj^nging to tliQ cojninission, Poitevin, a colO’ 
nclof engineers, Charbonnel, a colonel of artillery, Guc 
rini, a Maltese inquisitffi^j and Bouvier, a naval officer, 
w'ere separated froin^'tlierr corilpanid'ns, ,and carried tf» 
Ali, a Pasha of Albairia, whoc was then encamped at 
Biftnifto, on tlie coast opposite Corfu, at that time be 
siegfd by the liussianp and Turks. They were detained, 
hut treated witli distinction, and^employed by the J^asba 
for nearly two years, and during that time collected the 
notes wliich were afterwards arranged by th^ir friend Dr. 
Pouqucville, and published, together with two other vo¬ 
lumes on the Morea and Constantinople, written by tho 
Doctor, who hajj himself, after his separation from these 
officers, been confined at Tripolita in the Mofea, and in 
the Seven Tov/ers. 

The learned and conjectural part of the kook, hcsidcb 
some rhetorical flourishes, from which the compiler mo.st 
I uhaccountably^ considers .'limsrlf to be entirely free, is 
certainly the worst portion of the performance, and must, 
I presume, be laid at the door of the Doctor himself. 
But notwithstanifin'g all its defects, which an* numerous, 
there is not, that £ know, any.other hook which the tra¬ 
veller in Albania can carry with him or tonsdit. 1 liavo 
' accordingly no^ scrupled to make use of the French ac 
coun{, whe^c it is not contradictfed by rny own experience 
and information, as you will observe if you happen tf. 
have' Dr. Pouqueville’s volume at IijU-ud. 

I am thus explicit with you, in order to^anticipate ai; 
exciise, sli^uld you ever trace me to the source of my in¬ 
formation ; ffti* as it is my purpose to give you the host 
account in my powe'r of the country through which wc 
passed, I shall not refuse help from arfy quarter, but dc 
pend upon your kindness for not treating me as a 
manijestus —a detected plagiarist.” 

My next lefcier will fairly land us in Turkey, 

“I fe e r 

^ I a^, yours, occ. &c. 
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I*revesa,—^ Description of that Town,—The JtoiMh (f tke 
Gulf oj Jrta, — Mium,—Short pescription and Jffcount 
of Frevesa—and of the Battle whi&i placed the Town m 
the hands of the Turtis, 

# 

WE landed at Prevesa during a shower of rain, and 
with no ^ery agreeable presentiments. *The foolish mas¬ 
ter of an English transport lying in thi^ harbour, had 
come on bo^rd, and told us most dismal stories of the 
%rks inhabiting the place. He^had iSad a.shot ^red 
tifough his main-mast from spme Turkish*man of war t 
and one da}^, walking in the country, a Turk, to whom 
he had said and done nothing, turned round and fired at 
him. lie pdded, that our Resident at *the pourt of Ali, 
the Pasha of the country, was preparing to leave loannina, 
the ca})ital| being unable lo bear the insolence of the peo¬ 
ple. We picked our way through several dirty streets,? 
to the house of Signor C$ommiuti. Few*places will bear 
being visited in a rainy day, least of all a Turk town, 
and such a town as Prevesa. • 

We found«the streets without flags or stone paving of 
any kind, resembling dirty lanes, w'ithawooden huts on 
each side, exceedingly narrow, and sha^cif oves-head 
with large rushes or reeds, reaching from the penis of 
the houses quite across from one side to the other. This 
contrivance,* which must be very hgreeable in hot wea¬ 
ther, did at this time only increase the gloominess of the 
place, and added to the inconvenience of talking, as the 
rain dripped from the dirty reeds, and made tfip paths 
more miry. Add to this, the savage appearance of the 
Turks, each of whom carried an immense brace of pis- 
to!s*and a long knife, sticking out from a belt heforeJjis 
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waist; and the accpinmodation we met witli at tlio Con 
suPs house; which scc4>icd wretched to us wlio were Just 
fresh^’rom Cliristendom, and you wjll not Teel inclined to 
envy our situation. f ,'’r 

You will fanry yourself deep in the distresses of some 
Scottish tourist, if I entertain you much longer at this 
rate; apd yet, I asstirc f'ou tfiat,,never afterwards di^r- 
ing our whole jourinjy,^lid we fe‘el so *llishpartencd, and 
inclined to«turn back, as ut this instant; and indeed, had 
the confinandcr of the brig been very pressing, I believe 
that should have ^ co^nsented to go back to Patrass, 
where wc were sure ()f better fare find more comfort wit!» 
the jBngJisli Consul-General 'for the Morca, who resides 
in that town. The weathci* liowcjvcr soon cleared up, and 
we began to feel more resigned to our misery, which is 
very laughable now, but was then wretched enough. 

A circunistancQ Just at that timo.occiirrcd, which seem¬ 
ed to coincide with the report made by the master of the 
transport; for/iooking out of the CoiisiiPs window, I 
saw /I young Turk discliarge two pistols over a garden- 
wall, to frighten some' Greek mariners who were danci|jg 
afnd singing td the sound of» a fiddle. The ‘sailors, how¬ 
ever, continued their sport; and we soon found that there 
W’as nothing malicious or unusual in the playfulness of 
the young Mnssulnnhi. • 

Wc dined with the brother «af the Vice-Consul; the 
Vice-Consul himself was absent at loannina ; iVhen I was 
liot S() much struck with the dinner, and the curious way 
of serving i,t up, one dish afttV tlic other, of cacli of 
whiclf they expect you to eat, as with Signor Commiuti 
being waited upon by his father, aii#)ld man, and by one 
of his brothers. I afterwards found it to 6e a common 
practice in fireck families, for those who have no money 
to berPetainer.'f and attendants to such of their relations 
as are more wealthy; nor does filial affection or obedience 
prevent a man from cxpctii>g the same duties from an in¬ 
digent parent as he himself would perform, were liis fa¬ 
ther to become by any accident the richer man of tlic two. 
An excessive reverence for wealth is the disting^uisliing 
charactcnstic, as it appears to me, of all the inhabitants 
of the Levant. What coul(\ Mr. Dc Guys, in his silly 
parallel between the ancient and modern Greeks, have 
to sjich a change of tho'^e virtuous customs which 



'\'oiii(l never periiiit*a tlegradVtion of the dignity of old 
age? • ^ 

After (linnets we, paid a visit to the gdvernor of the 
town, who rcsiijcd within the enclosure of a fort at tlie 
low^cr end of tlic Harbour, in a ho-use belonging to Ali Pa- 
sha.' We walked through ^ long gallery,•open, as is the. 
custom, on one side, and‘*thrf>iug!i tw« or three largo 
rooms with naked waHs, and other furniture? than a 
low stage running roun(| three ^dc6*of the chamber, on 
which, when inhabited, the sofa-cushions arc {tlaced? In 
one of these barrack-rooms, for that is the name bv which 
you will best comprehend the sort palace vve visited, 
wc found the Govcrnoi*, who yeceived us with the grave 
politeness tliat seems born with every Turk, and who 
gave us cofRic and a pipe*; which, 1 believe, you know 
is the ccrcmon}'* customary with the people of tliis coun¬ 
try on the reception of visitors. The coflee is served up 
very thicif, witli the gt^tunds left at tHc bottom of the 
cup, ahvays without milk, and, except toJ;ravcllers, who 
arc supposed to be accustomed to delicacies, without su¬ 
gar. The cups arc very small, not mad)& to ^tand,"* but 
presented in (fther cups of op^n work, like .our egg-cup.'^^ 
or salt-cellar.s. Tobacco, winch was uitknown to the 
Orientals fill the middle of the seventeenth century, is 
now the universal luxury of all the, hihahitants of the ^ 
Levant; but the I'urkcy plant is not ncarfy so pungent 
.111(1 strong,as that of America and the West Indies, and 
a habit of smoking it is immediately acquired. The piper* 
are very long, the licp^ls being made dt* earthcn-wal'c, 
and the sticks, w hen thc;^ are best, of clicrr^-w'ood. In 
these the rich arc very expensive : they adorn tlieni' with 
amber hcads'iand Joiftts, a pair of which I once saw ex¬ 
posed for sale at two thousand piastres,^or more than a 
hundred pounds sterling. ^ ♦ , 

The Governor could not easily be distinguished Trom 
die siiabby-lookin;| Albanian guards that surrounded him ; 
some of thcAi sitting down close th him, and the others 
standing opposite tlicir master, staring and laughing at 
our conversation. Besides the Governor of the fort, there 
was hc.''c al'io an Intcnilantof tlie Marine, tovvliomEiig 
Ushiuen generally pay their respects, the peJi't being occa 
sioiKilly the resort of sqyic our Adryitic squadrud** bu*. 
whi^u we did not visil, fill'mir return to this plave, 
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Pi'eve^a is said to contain about three thousand infiabi 
taiits, of W'hich oWeQi^f are Turks. Of these Turks the 
greater part are Albanians^ and are .to ba distinguished 
as such by their dress,^ manners, afid language, with all 
which I shall hereafter endeavour to mkke you acquaint¬ 
ed. The hou^fes of the town aVe all of wood ; for the most 
part with only a groundtfloor; and, wliere there is one 
story, tlie communication to it ic by Oi ladder or wooden 
steps on the outside, sl^eltered,,.however, by the over- 
harfging eaves of the roof. In this case, the horses and 
Cattl^occupy the lower chamber, or it is converted into a 
warehouse, and tlid^ family live on the floor above, in 
which tliere arc seldom mwe, than' two rooms. Tliis strag¬ 
gling town is placed on the longest of one of tlie extremi 
ties of a flat biforked tongue of'iand, that widens towards 
the point, and is more narrow about tlirea miles from the 
end. This narrow part is the site of Nicopolis. 

A bay, which'huns into the’ land about a mjlc, forms 
the harbour ;«^pd the other extremity of the tongue, to 
gctlier with the opposite promontory, on which Anacto- 
rium, aceprding to P’Anville, formerly stood, composes 
ithc mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, now called the gulf of 
Arta. This iitouth is about half a mile, or a little more, 
in breadth : Polybius siijs five stadia, and Strubo a little 
more than four; 'alUidingto this interior mouth, and not 
to that of the harbour, which is formed by the point of 
l*rcvesa, and the promontory, and which is nearly a mile 
in breadth. It must be exceedingly dillu uU for a vessel 
oi ahy siM to'work into the (^ulf; for there is no deep 
watcj^, except close to the town,' that on the other side he 
ingfuli of shoals and quicksands. 

Were it not for the po.‘-itive aulhbrity, th"t dclcrinines 
the battle of Ai^tium to have been fought within the pro¬ 
montory ifr the bay that first presents itself on the right 
hand to a i>erson saiKng into the Gulf, 1 should he inclined 
to think that the action .took place is the sea bctw'ccn 
Lcucadia and the cape of Prevesa. The enormous ves¬ 
sels, of nine or ten banks of oars, in the fleet of Antony, 
under whicfijr l©'use the expression of Floras, the waters 
.groane^^ have scarcely been able to nianc^avre in 
in tli^^^lf; and.unless the battle was 

the com- 
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Peloponnesus* as IMutmi'ch* in of Antony* says 

they did.* They might suppose them} making foe that 
quarter, but they^could not sec them ^n instaiit after they 
had got out of the^ Gulf,* the exit from which is not pti- 
ceived until you ^re close to tlie rnoiAli, 

Either a good part of the iow land of tlio»promontory 
opposite Prevesa, has been furme4 since the days of Au¬ 
gustas, vvhicli is exti;emel 35 probably, or tlie floating cas¬ 
tles of Antony were not so^large as is wsually conceived. 
The point is not very important: if is certain tlia^tl*p b:«j- 
tle was fought; and that a naval action, for the first and 
only time in the history of the world, Madame de I3c- 
vigne has remarked before me. decided the fate of an ein- 
Mons. D’Anville says,\hat t!»e name of Actiura is 
not entirely I®st in Azio ; but I made every inquiry, and 
could nut learn that there was at present a village, or any 
place so called. The Signor Commiuti did inform me, 
that there was a ruin to Ug seen on the e^positc side of 
the water, on a spot which we afterwards visited, and 
saw some trifling remains of a wall built of tiricks, placed 
lozenge-vvise,'and about five feet in height, aiid so dispe/h- 
ed as to appear^ to have been circular. I dp not know 
who had put this notion into thc'*liead of out’ Greek, but 
he called tliis tlie wall of tlie Hippodrome; and the fine 
flat which it might have enclosed, givps* some colour of 
probability td the suspicion tiiat this was the '&pot chosen 
by the youth j)f Ambracia aftd Nicopolis for the horse and 
chariot race, and the celebration of the Quinquennial 
games, over which the Lacedemonians presided. ^ • 
The site of Actimn itselt\was lower down irrthc G^df, 
and nearer to the head-land laid down in the maps under 
the name of Cqpc Pigalo ; but there the ground is rough 
and uneven, and not so well calculate^ fur the course. , 

It does not appear that there was aViciently anjl town on 
the site of Prevesa, of which the fii’st notice i have e^ei* 
seen is, that it was Vcslcged by the Venetians and Doria 
in 1572, hut relieved by the Turk* from the interior. 
Since the invention of gunpowder, such a position must 
liave completely commanded the mouth of the Gulf, espe¬ 
cially as ^erq is no deep water except on tile side, of the 
town. The Venetians, after repeated contelBts wifli the 
'Purks, at last possessed themeeivcs of tjiis place as vVfelJ 
ns of^Vouitza, a town in the Gulf, and of Pavga 
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BuirincOj on the co^ist ^»pposite V^ori'u. 'The domain o? 
Prevesa extended(^ly.o the ruins of JVicopolis. 

All thcse'pisiccs were ceded to the Fiyncli by the treat} 
of^ampo Forinio; but, during* their last war with the 
Turks, were all abLiuloned, except ’Prevesa, whicli the 
Engineer Richemont, and fe!ie General La Salccttc, were 
ordered to protect. ^JJlic P^aslia Ali, who had for some 
time kept up a correjy^ondcncqcwitli the French, appeared 
at first inactive ; ^ut in the end of August, A. D. 1798, 
spme^French boats were seizeil in the Gulf, and the Ad 
jutant-Geiieral Roze, then in a conference with the Paslia, 
wa& imprisoned. «lnSmediatcly the French prepared for 
the event. The municipal guavd of the town was orga 
nised ; arms and ammunition were sent to the Sulliolc 
Greeks at war with the 1‘ascha; and a redoubt with tw(» 
pieces of cannon w*as thrown up on Ihe.side of jNicopolis, 
On the night of the 12th November, \li and histwosons^ 
Mouctar and i^cli, with a forte ainornting to about ten 
thousand horse and foot, appdirid on the mountains im¬ 
mediately aBbve the plain of Nicopolis. At the dawn oi 
day tlie Albanians .were posted on the hills about two miles 
above tiic French force, which, instead of remaining to 
defend the U.wn, liad marched to the site of the ruins, 
and were drawn up in along line, with the redoubt cover 
ing one of thein wjngs. 

I had the account from an Albanian wllo was in the 
battle, and who confessed that the French Jorcc did not 


amount to more than eight hundred men, and all of them 
'Intiintry. The Albanians co^itinucd some time on the 
hills, view'ing their enemies t'di front. Their priests, ot 
wliom there was a great number, then began to jirav 
with a loud voice, and the soIdi6i*s joinqd tliem in tin 
holy exclamations. The whole body remained waving 
their iieids, as it was described to me, and as I have 
in^k'lf seen* in some religious ceremonies in Turkey, liki; 
a vast field of corn, and catling on tyc name of God with 
a fervour of tone and action that was soo^s wound up to 
the highest pitch of fury; as if with one voice, tlie word 
was given, “ Out w'ith your swords !” and the Albanian 
army,^both'norsc and foot, rushed down intoAbe plain 
The French artillery began to fire; but, in a short time, 


berth guns UMd^men were overturned by the Turkis! 

• avalrv The rout in an instant became general; a'v’ 
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hti Albanians entering Prevesa wAh^tJje French, in¬ 
volved many of the inhabitants in a |A*omisciiAus slaugh¬ 
ter j—between NfeopolU and’ the town tlie plain wtis 
strewed with abouf six hundred dead bodies. Two ves¬ 
sels in the harbour, full of fugitives, cut theii^oables, and 
made for Santa Maura ; but one^ of them, from being 
overladen, or from misraapagement, was swamped,, and 
went down.—Tw,o hvTndrcd’French, wi^i the General La 
Salcette, and Mens. Richthuont^ Were taken prisopcr% 
and conveyed to loannina. 

Rut the vengeance of the Pasha was reserved for die 
(rreek inhabitants of the,town, two nmidred of whom 
were beheaded the day after the Ibattle, in the presence 
of Xli himself., « 

The Frcncli ^coiint accuses both their Sulliote allies, 
and the townsmen of Prevesa, of having fired upon them 
during their fliglit. I did inot hear of tliis,treachcry, al- 
tiiniigli the Charge may be true ; but it is excusable in 
M. Pouqiicville to shed a tear over iiis bravc^huntryinen, 
and to record, 'in an amiable episode, the d«sperate Vf?- 
lour of the heroic Richemont, and the fate of hi^ friend 
the young Gaba'uri, « connu darfs l^armec pur sa beaute 
i:f renomme pur sa bravure.” The like was never heard 
of since the days of Nisus and Euryalus, 

Since this went, Prevesa has been 'in the* hands of 
Ali, who has built a fortress at the bottom of the har¬ 
bour, and also raised a battery at the end of the town, 
commanding the entrance of the port. It-is the chief* 
sca-port town in Lower Ail^ania, and is the tiontinual 
>Tsort of the Greek boats of the Ionian Isles, which cx- 
cliangc their French aid Italian manufactures for tiie 
oils, w’ools, cattle and timber of Albania. But you must 
he sufliciently acquainted with Prevesa: I vfill upw con- 
dfjrt you to the ruins of Nicopolis, , * ** 
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Turkey.—The f^Dvagoman. — Servants. — Baggage, 
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THE 1 ‘ulns of Nicopoiis^' \vc rpachcd uftei 

riding slovi^^y for three quarters of an hour through olive 
groves, and'a large plain of low shrubs) arc more ex¬ 
tensive than* magrificent, as they cover al; intervals the 
breadth of,the isthmus, if such it may bf called, from the 
Ionian sea tb the gulf of Ambracia : not their shadows, 
but tliemscives, stretch from shore to shore. After enter-- 
ing at a breach f*f a wall, which may be traced round 
several parts of the plains, and which maybe conjectured 
to have separated the cityTrom the suburbs, we were 
f-arried by our guide, the Consul’s brother, to what he 
'called the King’s house. This is nothing but the remains 
of a roorfi, on which the pail^lt, of a dusky red and light 
blue, is still visible, and also a small piece of cornice. 
From this place we scrambled oiT through heaps of ruins 
over-run witjb W'ceds and thistles. These ruins arc large 
ms^sscs Of ,|»rick-work, the bricks of which (of that sort. 
1 “believe, called Roman tile) are much thinner and longer 
than those in use amongst us, and rare joined by inter¬ 
stices of mortar as* large as the bricks themselves, and 
equally durable. There is a specimen of this sort at 
Dover, Castle. Some of these masses are standing, 
otherc lyin^ on the ground, and there aru several spots 
in tl\e plaj^i so covered with the ruins as to be impas¬ 
sable. 
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Wc wait tlirongli an arched gaieway„ioieraoiy entire, 
in the largest portion of the wall tnat is yet standing; 
and going towards the Xonian Sea« came to the remains' 
of a theatre, in vviikh the semicircieoof scats, paised about 
a foot one above the other, ,is still visible^ though de¬ 
stroyed in some places, and chokejjJ op with earth. Un¬ 
derneath the theatre arc, several arched caves, .which 
some one had told our Greek, were thp dens of the wild 
beasts used in the ancient*games.* But the arena i^f t]^ 
theatre'could not have been more than tw'cnty-five feet 
in diameter, and therefore not suitable to such exlJfbi- 
tions. The people, whev occasionally*^clamoured for the 
introduction of gladiators anti Ibeasts as an interlude^ 
would, in so .small a space, have been content to do 
without such spi^ctacles. Indeed the caves appeared 
to me to be formed by the falling of some of the brick¬ 
work. t • 

Proceedirig till we came* to no great distance from the 
sea-shore, wc came to the ruins of a sqiChtt’e building, 
within which,* half buried in the gry)und,»aro several 
marble troughs : these, and the capital of one Cotinthian 
Column lying on the ground, a\i(J the sba^’of another 
enclosed in a wall, w'erc the only pieces of marble 1 saw 
in the ruins; but many have been carricjtl away lately, 
and employe{> in the building of the fortress of Frevesa, 
and some also have been preserved as a present to the 
[English Resident at the court of Ali Pasha. 

Turning round from the sea-shore towiwds the Gylf^ 
wc traversed the jilain to ;^ie north of the w?II, which 
was also included in the suburbs, but is now partly 
ploughed, and \yc came lo an eminence, at the foot of the 
hills that terminate the isthmus to the north, not far from 
the shore of the Gulf. On this wc found the rupiains of 
a theatre considerably larger than the 9 nc wt:f had before 
seen, and enclosed uii every side: 1 regret to have not 
taken its exarjb dimensions. It wap of stone, and the 
semi-circular scats were in many parts entire: a more 
fnarned observer might perhaps have discovered the or- 
diestra, th^ pulpitiim, the proscenium, ami All thq other 
appurtenances!of the ancient theatre; 1 m\st content 
•myself with telling you that it. was the least dilapidated 
remain wc saw in the ruins of Wicopolis. Frqm. the- 
emi:'.JfIcc on which it stands ihcrc the best y\v.\y - 
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plain^ and of the bav of Actiuin; and the, tentfi of Tau 
rus, the geijeral of l\iigustus, may have been placed on 
this very spot, , f 

I have before told,you, that these being nearly all 
of brick, presented us'with no very magniriceiit spccta 
cle; and yet such was the extent of ground which they 
covered—about three ftiilcs'^in lengtli from the sea to the. 
Gulf, and pcriiaps a iliilc or more from the side of Prove 
sa to the theatre lastfinentioifjd—that there was some 
thing^^of a melancholy grandeur in the prospect before us 
Pavtof the ruins had been converted into slicep-pcns. A 
solitary shephenf was tiic tenant of Nicopolis, and tlie 
bleating of the sheep, thc-tinkling of their bells, and the 
croaking of the frogs, were the only sounds to be heard 
within the circuit of a city whose population had ex¬ 
hausted whole provinces of tlieir inhaldtants, Calydon. 
Anactorium, r^nbracia, tlie towr»s />[' all Ararnania, and 
part of Aitolia, were sii ipi»edi of their j>c()ple and orna 
ments; bu(j4-*»e vanity, a favourite one w ith conqueroi-s., 
vybich raised Nicopolis by the desolation of the neigb 
bouring states, coifld not .''Ccure for it a longcontiinritior. 
of splendour and p’*osperity. 'Pin; Kniju ror Julian found 
the city in a rapid decay ; atul in (he lejgti of llonoi 'jis, 
Nicopolis was the property of Paula, a Jioinan matron. 
The irruption of 1:1)0 Goths imna'diately si,'''ceeded ; and 
the city of victory, which Wfys i-aised by Augustus, mav 
perhaps have been finally ruined by Alari(\' 

We returned from the ruins by the side m ar ili.' sea 
over a green plain, which wrs the burying-jjlace of the 
city, assume tombs lately discovered appear lo manifest 
W6 passed tbruugh the court-yard of a bai ra{'k, strucf, 
into the olive-grouuds, and arrived at tlie'Goesur.s house, 
determii^ing to set out for loauniria the next day. 

.From I'lievcsa to loannina there are two routes. One 
of these, taking & north-easterly direction, crosses the 
plain of Nicopolis, and'passes ovcrt^ic mountains belong¬ 
ing to a district now called Lorn, from a town of that 
name, at six hours distance from Prevesa : thence it runo 
through a ^valley, and afterwards over rugged hilly 
ground to 9/'ro!itza, a village seven hours fror^ loannina. 

were advised, being yet unprovided witli a guard, not 
to follow this road, as the country of Loru was at tha;: 
/■.T*»„p'ot quite safe, and were accordingly directed take 



iio otlier j’outc by Arta, which is clnsiijercd tlie longest 
of the two journies to the capital. ^ • 

But this is the j^lace to give you some information as^ to 
/nir equipage, auu tjic prepai’atioii Tiiade by us for tra¬ 
velling in Turkey. This detajl, into which t^’avellcrs sel¬ 
dom condescend to enter, and vvhiQli may be a little tire¬ 
some, would, however, 1 he useful to you^.were 

you to make a triur in tlie Levant. ’ , 

We had bccii provided ‘^t Patr^iss with a Greek, to 
serve a;? dragomaiu or interpreter to us; he could no!, 
Jiovvever, speak the I'urkish l;uigiiagc,Avliicli it is noMn- 
iJispensahlc to know in ^Ibaniuj as tne Mahometans of 
the country, for the most pail,^peak Greek. Doubtless, 
however, it wpiild Is.vve heryi better to have procured a 
j»ersoii acquainted,botJi uitli ti»c "Jhirkish and the Alba^ 
niaii languages ; and as such servants arc to be met with 
at Prevesa, it would liaviVjbeen better if bad delayed 
to engage arty one until our arrival at that town. The 
professional intcrprctei’s, by which I mean Ijirtse who are 
if! t!ic habit of'being i'e('ommeiided to travellers, are most- 
iv exceedingly roguisli, and there is no advantage which 
<hey will not endeavour to take? especially,of English- 
men, w ho are gcMcraliy suspected to have more money 
f)ian wif, Thm*, is a Constantinopolitan.provTrb which 
i jns tlius— *i'4ho ifit giiardl dal Dragontani io*iniguardc- 
ro dai ennid^ It is as well to know this, for a great deal 
depends upon* y.»ur clioice of a dragoman. He is your 
managing luaii : he must procure you lodging, fuqd„ 
hoi'ses, and all convonien'^es; must direct yyur pay¬ 
ments—a source of continual disturbance; must support 
your dignity willi thcTjurks, and show you how to make 
use of the Greelcs ; ho must, consequently, be not only 
active and ingenious, but pnimpt and resolifte. ^ow jlm 
would very seldom find a Greek deficient in Aie formW, 
or possessed of ti ; iaitor qualifications; in this respect, 
their very dresj^ ia against them. TJiiose who have been 
inlnrkf y, know that it is contrary to the nature of 
tilings, for a man in the Greek habit to talk in any otlier 
Ilian the most submissive cringing tone to a^urkj and 
i\i this ac(')unt it is always preferable to engage a person 
,accustomed to wear the dress ol[ a Frank, a name that in- 
'flndes all those ol' whatever nation, who *arc dressed in 
iJiM " ifall-clothes', the coat, and the hat, of civilisoai^rt^ 
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1 ‘ope. Such person^ are often to^e met with .at Malt!i« 
or any of the ports’of the Levant; they arc natives of 
the islands of the Archipelago, ^ho hafe lived in the ser¬ 
vice of foreigners af Constantinople^ 4ind know how to 
assume aih ^ir of impotlancc, and even ferocity, in pre¬ 
sence of a Turk, with the utility of which a traveller 
does not become immcaiatefy acquainted. Tlie Greek ap¬ 
pears to feel himself free the Inometit he places the hat 
upon his head, and throws a\'eay the cap, which, in our 
own limes, and in another country, was the badge of li- 
beifty. ^ 

Our dragoman Was recommended to us as the most 
upright of men; but we -found Iiim to be one of those 
servants whose good conduct does not so much depend 
upon tlieir own probity, as upon the vigilance of their 
masters. He never lost an opportunity of robbing us. 
He was very :^e<iluus, bustling- and talkative ; and when 
we had him, we thought it would be impossible to do 
without him’when he was gone, we wondered how we 
h.-^d ever done with him. However, he was a good-hu¬ 
moured'-'fellow, anfi having his mind intent upon one sole 
thing, that* is, making money of us, was never lazy, or 
drunken, or out of the way : he was up early and late ; 
for he always slept ujion his saddic-bags without undress¬ 
ing, His name vVas George; hut he was '«sually called 
Mister George— Kire yorge ^to^yO- 

We had only one English servant with us, who was 
my friend’s v^lct; for 1 was fortunately disappointed the 
day before I left London, the man who was to have 
accompanied me in our travels: 1 say fortunately, be¬ 
cause English servants arc rather an incumbrance than a 
use in the Levant, as they require better accommodation 
thd'n tlie^r massters, and are a perpetual source of blun¬ 
der's, quaiVjJs, and delays. Their inaptitude at acquir¬ 
ing any foreign language is, besides, invincible, and 
seems more stupid in a country wheVc many of the com¬ 
mon people speak tlirce, and some four or five languages, 
Oiir baggage was weighty ; but, 1 believe, we could not 
have done vf dl with less, as a'large quantity of linen is ne- 
cessai'y for/hose who are much at sea, or fi’avel so fast as 
net to he able to have tlicir clothes washed. Besides four 
large leathern ^trunks, weighing about eighty pounds 
and three smalle*- trunks, wc had a cavv^^en. 
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which is /idte indispensable; tWe(ibeds» with bedding, 
and two light woodei|, bedsteads. xAe laittcr^rticle some 
travellers do not saifi^ vvlth them; but it contributes.so 
much to comfort ^id health, as to tjp very I'ecommenda- 
ble, Wc heard, inJeed, that in Asiatic TurJ^y you can¬ 
not make use of bedsteads, ^eing always lodged in the 
khans or inns ; but in Europe, wJfere you put up in cot¬ 
tages’ and private hduses,**they arc always seryice’able, 
preserving you’from veiAnin, aid £iie damp,of mud 
Boors, <md possessing advantages which overbalandb tffe 
evils caused by the delays of half,an hour in paclung 
and taking them to pieces. ^ 

We were also furnished with fdur English saddles and 
britlles, which w^as a most fortunate circumstance, for we 
should not have been able to ride on the high wooden 
p!ick-saddles of ttic Turkish post-horses; and though we 
might have bought good '^^urkish saddles, both my Friend 
and myself found them a very uncomfortalClc seat for any 
otlier pace than a walk. » ^ 

Whilst on the article of equipage, 1 must^ell you, that 
us all the baggage is carried on horsci^, it is necessary to 
provide sacks torarry all your iirticles. Thq^se sacks you 
ran get of a very useful kind iii the country. They are 
made of three coats; the inner one of^waxed canvai^, 
the second ot* horse-hair clotli, and tii^ outwuird of lea- 
tlicr. Those which we bogght at Io,annina were large 
enough to hold, each of them, a bed, a large trunk, and 
one or two small articles; and they swin^iike panni^r^i 
at each side of the horse. ^ 

Some travellers prefer a large pair of saddje-bags, dndl 
to have a large chest oi; trunk, which they send round by 
sea to meet thcln, or leave at one fixed spot; but this is 
a bad plan : the saddle-bags will not carry thin&s enoilgh 
for you; and then to have your wardrobe J^ny fi^d 
s])ot, binds you to one route, and prevents you from tak¬ 
ing advantage^of op|)ortunities. As to sending baggage 
round by sea, it is a very hazardous experiment: wc 
were detained three weeks at Gibraltar, waiting for 
clothes which, as we rode from Lisbon to C^iz, we bad 
ordered to’be s^jnt by sea. I 

A traveller in this country should provide himself wkli 
dollars at Malta, in a sufficient quantit;^ to defray the 
rha»*':ft‘S of his whole tour in*FIuropean Turkey. 



he will bo able tp cx/ hange without any loss at Patrass, 
or elsewlicrp, for Venetian zcquii% which are golden 
C 0 MIS 9 and much more portable. H^^^iiig lodged your 
dollars in tlic hands^of the ract^iiant in the Levant, you 
may take biUs, to save you the risk and trouble of carry¬ 
ing money, upon the most resixjctable Greeks in the towns 
through which you nican'^to pass. This is a better 
scheme than that^ of travelling witli bills drawn upon 
Constantinople, where* the cxfiiiangc is very fluctuating, 
and ol'tener against than for the English mcrchaiif. The 
accounts in Turkey arc kept in piastres. When you can 
get seventeen and a half of these for the credit of a 
pound sterling, you may cftnsider the exchange at par. 

There are several gold coins current in Turkey; the 
smallest of which is a pretty coin, worth two piastres and 
a half, OP in some places a little more. The Venetian 
zequin varies in value from ter to eleven piastres. Of 
the money made of silver, much debased, theit; are pieces 
of two piasfre .3 and a half, of two piastres, and of one pi¬ 
astre : besides these, there arc small coins •called paras, 
forty of •which go to a piastre, and which arc very thin, 
and not so Big as a note 'wafer. The asper, which is the 
third of a para, I never saw; and copper there is none. 
It is necessary to be cautious in procuring money in 
Turkey, as»from ttie great variety ami cliawgeablc value 
of the coin, and also from the numbei^of bad pieces in 
circulation, it is a very easy matter to he fciicated, and 
the Greeks ar.^ generally ready to do a traveller that ser- 
vice. 

J^quippcdiii the manner whicli I have tliought it ne¬ 
cessary to premise, wo procured -a large boat to convey 
us down the Gulf, as tar as a place called Salora, the 
scale of and, on the 1 st of October, in the fore¬ 

noon, proc"5tded on our journoy. We sailed part of the 
way, being assisted by a strong breeze, tlie forerunner of 
a thimder-storm that was collecting over tjic mountains 
ro the north ; and were 1 owed by our six boatmen the re¬ 
mainder of the distance. 

The Gulf /runs in a south-easterly direction; and, in 
V, hat may bd^called the jaws of it, there is, oh the northern 
Vide, a large bay, forming the long bcacli of Nicopolis; 
and on the soutli, the bay of Actium and the promontory 
name, now called Crpc Figalo, Beyond 
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rt the other bay, containing in a dip \j^oody recess the 
town of Vonitza ; and there are many circijar inlets or 
smaller bays on bbth sides of tl»e Gulf. The country»on 
every side is moumrunous, but less 39 to the south than to 
the north, as, near Vonitza, tjbere are low hi^s* and values' 
clothed with an agreeable verdure^ The prospect, hovv- 
ever.^is terminated on cv<yy side with tremendous rpeks; 
and as tlie entrance tb the "Gulf is winiyng, and tlicrefore 
not perceptible in many p(dnts, tluf whole expand (jf wai¬ 
ter has the appearance of a large fresh lake, and did in¬ 
deed put me somewhat in mind of T|Ocii Lomond. * A 
woody island, wlierc th^re is a morftistery, and some 
small rocks, with which the sea is studded to the east of 
Vonitza, served to strcngtlijpn the illusion. 

In two hours and an lialf we had reached the place of 
our destination, where we had been informed we should 
find horses, and be cnabli^ to proceed tp^Arta the same 
evening. S'alora, about twelve miles from Prevesa by 
water, on the northern side of the Gulf, was the name of 
this place; bat we were surprised, ^fter having hca?d 
that it was the scale or port of Arta, to find th?it there 
was only one htfuse there, and a new-built ^arrack at a 
little distance. 

We landed, just in time to avoid the storm, at a little 
rugged pier,i»aud put the baggage under cover, at the 
same time delivering a letter, given us by tlic Vice- 
ConsuFs brofhcT at Prevesa, to the Greek inhabiting tliis 
wretched-looking place, which we found was thecustoin* 
house. The Greek, who was collector of tlic duties, was 
extremely civil to us; but said, that there were only fjur 
horses ready, and that \^c should be obliged to sleep in tiic 
adjoining barrack. 

After accusing ourselves for not having 5cii^efore*us 
from Prevesa, in order to procure horses, we^f courie, 
consented to what we could not prevent, and were shown 
into the barra(;;k. This also belongipd to Ali Pasha, or, 
as he is called throughout his extensive dominions, the 
Vizier, the denomination of every Pasha of three tails: 
it had only been built two years. The undt.'^ pa?;t of it 
was a stable, and the upper, to w hicii the asoent was by 
I a flight of stone stairs, consistejl of a long open gallery 
tvood, with two rooms at one end of it, and one^at the 
^th*"/ In the single room.i* whicli was locked iij/i 
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Vizier was ac(;iist<(fned to< lod^e when lie visited the 
place; but tlie other two rooms were appropriated to ten 
Albanian soldiers, placed there to protect the custom- 
house, which it is otr^some importance in guard, as Salora 
is the chieFyrif not the only ecale (to use a Levant phrase), 
through which the imports and exports of all Lower Al- 
bania.are obliged to pass, and which levies a duty ofrthree 
per cent, upon al' imi)orted merchandise'belonging to a 
Turly^ and of four per-cent, ujion the goods of the Chris¬ 
tian trader. 

We were introduced to the Captain of this guard ; and, 
as we passed that evening and the next day and night in 
the barrack, we had at ortbe an initiation into the way of 
life of the Albanian Turks. - It was impossible for any 
men to have a more unsavoury appearance ; and though 
the Captain, whose name, by the way, was Elmas, was 
a little cleanenrthan the others, yet he was not much to 
be distinguished from his soldiers, except by a pair of 
sandals, and'a white thin round stick, which he used in 
walkin;^, and which, like the vine rod of the Roman cen¬ 
turions, is a badge belonging to, or affected by, the bet¬ 
ter sort of 8«.ldiers in Turkey, Notwithstanding, how¬ 
ever, their wild and savage appearance, wc found them 
exceedingly mild, and good-humoured, and with manners 
as good as*are usually to be found in a garrison. 

We put up our beds in one of their apartments, and were 
soon well settled. Immediately on our entrance the Cap¬ 
tain gave us \.uffcc and pipes; and, after we had dined 
ill,our own room on some fish, bread, and wine, he begged 
us to come into ins chamber and pass the evening with 
him, to which we consented. The only furniture in the 
soldier’s apartment was a raised low stage, like that 
used in ftjcenncl, and upon this, covered with a mat, wo 
seUted ourselves cniss-Icgged next to tlic Captain, This 
officer lived in a very easy familiarity with his menj but 
had a most perfect controul over them, a^'d they seemed 
to do every thing he wished very cheerfully. 

All the Albanians strut very much when they walk^ 
projecting /heir chests, throwing back their heads, and 
moving vei^ slowly from side to side j but Elmas hau 
this strut more, than any man perhaps we ever saw aftcr- 
wg^s r and as the sight was tlicn quite new to us, we 
''^utlThot help staring at thc^magiatcrial and siipcrldfb'ely 



LtigiLiRed air of a inan with great holel in ]iis elbows, and 
looking altogether, as to his garments, like wliat wc call a 
bull-beggar. \ ’ ’ 

After walking about in the walled. e|iclosure of the bar¬ 
rack, and enjoying the last rays of the setting •sun that 
were gilding the woody hills apd tj}^ towers of Vonitza 
on the.other side of the Gujf, we again seated ourselves 
at the iiever-fail'ing colfce an*d pipe, to wjiich the liberali¬ 
ty of the Captain had add^d some’grapes, and, jby^the^ 
help of o'ur dragoman, kept up a conversation of some 
length with the Albanians. • » » 

You may suppose that ^n Englishmah has many arti¬ 
cles jabout him to excite the curihsity of such people ; but 
we found tills /curiosity, thcmgii incessant, to be by no 
means impertinent .or troublesome. They took up our 
watch-chains and looked at them, then looked at each 
other, and smiled. They dki not ask a gre^t many ques¬ 
tions, but seemed at once satisfied, that the thing was 
above their comprehension ; nor did they prwiile, or ap¬ 
pear to admire much, but contented thenv^elves with sniil-* 
iiig, and saying nothing, except “ English goods !* Eng¬ 
lish goods!’’ or,' to give it to ^oii in th^ir Greek, 
'■* ■Tpgct.yfj.Alet'lyyKio’iKa.! mrgtf^fAAlA lyyKta-tKA A glaSS Of ma- 
rascine w'as given to Captain Elmas, and another pflTcred. 
to one of Itis nnni, who refused it, being,'as h&said, un¬ 
der an oath not to touch any* thing of the kind. Is not 
tliis self-denial, called kegging by the Irish ? Elmas 
drank seven or eight glasses of aniseed aqua vitae, and 
said it gave him an appetite, , 

About seven, the Albanians made preparations for their 
supper, by washing hands. Dragoman George said, « If 
these fellows did not do this, they would stink like the 
Jews.”—^Thc Turks think that the Christian^ s^k. 

The> placed a round table, raised on tw’»/strips b£ 
wood tiirec indies irom the ground, before the Captain, 
and the men sat round on mats on thc^floor. The supper 
was fish fried with oil, which they ate with their Angers 
out of one dish, and curded goat’s milk with bread i but in 
this second course, they made use of horn spr.ons. , 
Mfter supper the Captain washed hands witll soap,'in- 
liting us to do tiie same, for wq had eaten a little witk 
tlfem. He put the ewer into my lap; but*he woii^d not 
give t!.e soap into my hands, though 1 was sitting clc^^e trf, 
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him» but put it ^on fiie floor within an inch of cue. This 
he did withtso singular an air, that 1 enquired of George 
tive meaning of it; and found,/.hat ir|ITurkey there is a 
very prevedent superstition against giving soap into an¬ 
other’s hands: tliey think jit will wash away love. 

We now smoked, a/;^ grapes, and conversed; and eve¬ 
ry tiling was much to our satisfaction, except the Jiabit, 
to which we werp not then familiarised, Of frequent and 
mos^ violent eructation from 6ur hosts. The Turks con¬ 
tinue at this sport so long, and are so loud, as to make it 
appear that they^/loxit on purpose ; and I once heard that 
it is done by visitants as a coii;)pIiment, to show their host 
that tliey have digested his good fare. The Moors of 
Barbary continue croaking for five minutes. Persons of 
all ranks allow themselves this liberty (I have noticed it 
in the divan at Constantinople) without shame or re¬ 
straint; but they would look •upon an indecency, howe¬ 
ver accidental, of another kind, tis a pollutibn and an af¬ 
front. ' ' 

o We retired to ||ied before ten; and the Albanians pull¬ 
ing out their pistols from their waist, loosening their 
girdles, and wrapping- themselves up in their shaggy 
great coats (or capotes), lay down and slept upon their 
mats. 

It rained hard the next day, and we «'S|)ent another 
evening W'itfi our soldiers. «TI»e Captain Eimas tried a 
fine Manton gun belonging to my friend, and hitting his 
every t'lne, was highly delighted, and offered to re~ 
ceive it wi exchange for his own ; but being informed that 
if was intended for the Vizier his master, lie did not 
press the bargain. • 

This day we observed one of the soldioi's rubbing, or 
rather ^ca'ding, one of his comrades forcibly on the 
neck antThrms, and pulling his joints. This is the Alba¬ 
nian cure for a cold in the limbs. 

We were now qiyte familiar, an3 on Ttery easy terms 
together. In the evening they laughed and sung, and 
were in high spirits : one of them, as in other small so¬ 
cieties., wa« their butt, and they made us the instruments 
of their jokes against him. We were enquiring namec : 
C41C of them was Abi\pul,” another “ Yatclice,” anC 
a third wc were told to call « Zourlos.” This person 
seem pleased with emr dwelling on his narfttv and 
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it was not lon.i^ before we learnt that 'I’C had been calling 
him « Blockhead,” the interpretation of tjie modern 
Greek word with which we had addressed him. > 

They hnished oMrpntertaiiimentby^.singiiig some songs 
both in Albanian and modern ^reck'. One n^n sung, nr 
rather repeated in loud recitative, ^nd was joined in tlic 
burthen of the song by the whMe party. The miisic^was 
extremely monoto^nouS and'nasal; and^hc shrill srrcain 
of their voices was increased by each putting liis hand 
bciiiiid h/s car and clieek, as a whipper-in does when rat¬ 
ing hounds, to give more force to the, sqjind. They also 
dwelt a considerable time on the last noth (as lung as their 
breath would last), like*thc musicians of a country 
church. One of the songs ^as on the taking of Preve- 
sa, an exploit of which the Albanians are vastly proud; 
and there was scarcely one of them in which the name 
of Ali Pasiia was not roamed out, and dvvglt upon, witii 
peculiar encr'gy. Ali is, indeed, a very great man, as 
you will be inclined to acknowledge, if you*hiiVc the pa¬ 
tience to prorcod with me on my journey. 



LETTER IV. 

<1 f 

The Tresents cusiomm'ij in th6.Levant.-—Jtnntefrom Snlora 
Jrta.—Description of that Town,-—-The Site of Am 
Jtracia .— Cf Ambrpeus.—Departure from Arta. 

ISIR, ‘ j 

• ON Tuesday, the 3d of October, we were up at half 
past five in the morning; but it was not till eight that we 
were fairly off from Salora, after Iiaving presented our 
friend the Captain Ehnas wdh wliat we were told, was 
the proper sum—twenty piastres. You may be astonish¬ 
ed at a present of this kind to an Officer, especially as you 
may hpve rtad of travellers taking about with them cloth, 
snuff-boxes, guns, pistols, and other articles of English 
manufactiirt-, in order to repay the liberality of their 
hosts. But let mn observe, that to carry about goods for 
this purpose is exceedingly trouhlcsome, and quite unne- 
cessar}', as the delicacy of no soul in tlic Turkish em¬ 
pire is to be hurt by a repayment of kindness in hard 
money. You cannf)t, it is true, unless you are extremely 
"rich, do this 'ivith the Pashas and great men ; but to them 
it.is nof‘really necessary to make any present, particu 
larly as the officers of their courts will sufficiently empty 
your purse. It is a difficult thiVig to kr.ow what to give 
op different pccasions, and this embarrassment is one of 
thf! mosli^pipleasant, and perpetually recurring, of an> 
alitendiiig a Turkish tour ; but as a traveller has to make 
these presents every day of bis journey, that be is lodged 
in a private house, and that is generally the case in Turk¬ 
ey in Europe, he must by degrees govern his conduct by 
something like a general rule, lie will very soon learn 
not,to mey^jure his benevolence, by Ibc appcavance of sa¬ 
tisfaction in those to whom he gives; for a Turk nev<3.* 
says « Thank^ye;” and \ Greek never cries « Enough.*' 
are ever granted in Turkey without tlij^hope. 



aud expectation ol* rewlird. This is tijue of both the Ma- 
hoiiietans,‘hnd the Christians^ and wJfound it so, before 
we had been a week in the countiy. » 

But we must l»a*ten to set out for Arta. We had ti*n 
horses : four for ourselves and servarjts, four to carry the 
baggage, and two fortwoof tlieooldiers of the barrack, wh(v 
were to go with us by way ofjguai’tl, of which we after¬ 
wards* learnt there was no ijjccessity, the country between 
Salora and Arta lacing qnit^ secure. •» 

Our horses were very small and lean, apparently»jusj 
caught from grass, and had no shoes, two of them being 
in milk, and followed by their foalS. jThese, liowevftr, 
were not the regular post»liorscsa which, as we had no 
direct order from tlie Tasha, we were not yet able to pro¬ 
cure, but wcrc»somc that had been hired for us for thirty- 
five piastres, at a village betw een Arta and Salora. The 
post-horses themselves, though shabby-looking things, 
arc generally tolerable liaCks, and manage very well in 
the steej) rocky paths they arc obliged to traveysc. 

For the first^mile and a half from Salora,'*the road was 
in a north-east*erly direction, on a stoii^causeway, cros^ 
ing a marsh, on .which we saw flocks of wild sw'a*ns, and 
many other aquatic birds. This* marsli, which extends 
to a considerable distance to the west, and for several 
miles, with some intervals of cultivatiop,*to the. north,- 
west, is partly formed by the w aters of a stream flowing 
from near a yillagc in the Hills, called Velistri, and cor¬ 
responding, according to the Frenchman’s geography, 
with the Acheron. This district, from thcf plain of I'ii * 
copolis, certainly was the country of the CJssopa^au 
Epirotes. At present it belongs, partly to the tcri itnry 
of Arta, and pr^’tly to the canton of-Loru. ‘ 

Having crossed the miirsh, we came into a green pl.ain 
of some extent, covered in part with brusiiwo^, and in 
many places so swampy, that the baggage-horses ftjll 
down repeatedly ; ai»il, as it rained violently, we had a 
very slow and*^ uncomfortable ride, until we came near 
Arta, when the sky cleared, and the sun shone. We had 
passed one small village about three hours from Salora, 
and the road, from our leaving the marsh, bed bean over 
plain, which was bounded on every side, except*that 
9 f the Gulf, by mountains, and wdiich, thpugh cnltivatv;d 
in some spots, appeared to sc^jve principally as a pastyre 
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for hoi'scsy and bullocks. Ouih last lioul''8 ride was 
through a lano pitched with large pebbles, and having 
hedges on ^:ach side, that served as fi^ces for vineyards 
ahd olive groves, and gardens'of orunge, lemon, pome¬ 
granate, and lig-trt es. Attached to some of these gar¬ 
dens werb ♦ neat-looking (S^ttages, and the approach to 
Arta, was in every rVjspect picturesque, and agreeable. 

Coming near the town, we'passed over a strong stone 
bridge across thfe river of Ai^a, whiclris in this place of 
rons’dcrable breadth, and very rapid, and which bending 
round, forms a peninsula.. On this peninsula the town 
stands. Entering tlie town, we saw on our right hand, 
a large Greek church in a diL.pulatcd state. SVe after¬ 
wards learnt, that it hail been partly built with the re¬ 
mains of marble columns, si^mc only of Which were still 
to be seen inserted in the walls j the remainder having 
been carried away by the Turks, to adorn a mosek. A 
little farther oft, also on the right hand, and-seated on an 
eminence,tWas a handsome looking house belonging to 
the Vizier, and having the appearance, li^c most of the 
best dwellings in the country, of having been very lately 
built. WcL arrived at the custom-lioupe at Arta about 
one o’clock', but, notwithstanding wc had been nearly 
five hours coining from Salora, tlic distance could not 
have been more than twelve, or thirteen miles. 

The distances in Turkey are very dillicult to be ascer¬ 
tained*. as they are measured by the time taken by a 
horse with baggage in going from one place to another. 
“This, to be shre, is a very uncertain measurement; but 
if,you ahow three miles to every hour, you will be per¬ 
haps as near the mark as possible. We, however, had 
not gone at that rate from Salor^, owing to various dif¬ 
ficulties and ^stoppages by the way. 

Wc roiSc‘ into the lower part, or warehouse of the cus- 
totn-house, which was half filled with bales of coarse 
woollen cloth and leather, and delivered the letter we 
had brought from Prevesa to the collcctoi* of the duties. 
He was very polite, kind, and communicative, and showed 
us up stairs, where wc were surprised to see the house 
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* Mr. Gcll has been very particular in his measurements, and seems 
to have followed a plan wiiich * had always adopted, before I wap 
aware that it had been pursuedy^by that intelligent traveller, that o*' 
' cl watch in the hand 



furnished with chairs and tables, annH ornamented witli 
old portraits^ all which signs of civilisation, were ac¬ 
counted for by tbe<\p)ace having been the property of a 
Venetian, and the I’esidence of the Fr^ch Consul, before 
that minister was removed fruqi Arta to loanj^ina. Our 
civil Greek provided us with a houj|e to lodge in for the 
night;*and a very cqinfortabfe house it was; that,is, 
comfortable by (Toipparison with our quarters at Prevesa, 
by which town it would be* very unfair to eslimatt^tbc 
interior of the country. Properly speaking, the wortf 
comfort cannot be applied to any thing f,evcr saw out «f 
England, which any one in^my place, w flo was not afraid 
of being taken for a downright prejudiced national block¬ 
head, would confess. • 

The remainder of the day of our arrival was very fine, 
and wc had an opportunity of surveying the town, which 
seemed tolerably clean, with streets partly j)aved, and not 
so narrow, as usual in the Levant, and free from un> 
pleasant smells. The hiixar, or street whcpe flie princi¬ 
pal shops were; was well furnished with, the oommoditiea 
in request in Turkey. As the shops in these haxafs have 
no windows to them, but are inclo^fcd by wooden shutters, 
which, being removed in the day-time, leave them quite 
open, like a stall, the artisan and his goods arc exposed,^ 
as it were, in the street. , This, winch fias a poor effect 
when tlie tradesmen’s articles are few and of the com¬ 
mon sort, produces a very gay appearance in rich, ci¬ 
ties. « 3 I 

Arta is not very splendid in this particular, hut con¬ 
tains sumo very decent houses, and not in the Orienthl 
style, which rnqy be accounted for by the length of time 
the Venetians possessed a footing in the neighbourhood. 
Until lately there was a considerable French establish¬ 
ment in the place, employed in the expqrtatioi/*of timUbr 
fur ship-building ai '(oulon; but the town, once so con¬ 
siderable as todiavc given its name the neighbouring 
Gulf, has declined since loaniiina lias begun to flourish 
under Ali; who goveuns Arta, before the seat of an in¬ 
dependent paslia, by an officer of liis own, with t}\c title 
Aga. There are, however, still about a thousand 
fiouscs (so our Greek told us), or between five and six 
tfiousand inhabitants in the town, of which not a fourth 
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part are Maiionictfins, and it is still a depot ol' many 
valuable aj'ticles uf merchandise. 

• In the ' warehouses of the Greeks ^herc arc tlircads» 
cottons, undressed.wocds, thick clo|l)&, leather, silk and 
cotton stuf]^^. But the collector of the duties informed us, 
that tl«e inhabitants ^vere become very lazy, preferring 
the cultivation of a few acrcs^ which furnished them witii 
a competence, tf^ being engaged in trade*. The pursuits 
of agriculture might*, however, be exceedingly profita- 
1[)lc,1for the soil in tiie neighbourhood produces a valuable 
giape } tobacco,^which is much esteemed,* barley, oats, 
and maize, and *<)thcr^ grains of a good quality. The 
traders of the Ionian islands also resort to the plain of 
Arta for their cattle, sheep, &nd pigs. , 

The Turks must have fprmerly considered this place 
of some importance, for on an eminence a little to the 
cast of the tON^ii, there is a fortress, once of considerable 
strength, but now in a state of decay. Tlifs we visited, 
having hefcn informed that we should there perceive some 
remains, msmy i^cccs of marble having been already dis> 
covered and carried away from that spot. The only ves¬ 
tiges, howej'er, of antiquity to he seen,* were the enor¬ 
mous stones composing the lower part of the wall of the 
castle towards^tlie east, one of which I found to be foiir- 
f*een feet and a iTalf long, and- between five and six feel 
broad, and the remainder seemed of the same size. 

It is impossible to doubt that these stones are apart of 
^sojne very anc^ient building; they have tliat massy charac- 
ler of Gi'cek remains, which it is not easy to mistake; 
fot* tliougli titc edifices of the ancients were not, it should 
seem, so extensive and large as those of tlie moderns, yet 
their componeut parts, the stones vvitli whicli they were 
built, were curved of a size that wc have been either not 
aUIb, or iIlK willing to imitate. Tiiis distinction would 
strike any one entirely ignorant of architecture, and is 
found more in the wyrks of the early Greeks than in those 
of later times, and of the Romuns. The line where tlie 
old wall ends, and the modern superstructure begins, is 
distinctly marked, and these remains must point out the 
fornjcr site of some strong town, but not that of Ambpa\ 
ria, which was situated at a little distance from the lower^ 
bay of the Gulf* and near \ivhich, descending from Mount 
Sf§1tvpe, and the country ofihe Parorcei, the river Arach 
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thusJhweiU and afforded a short passjf,ge of a few stadia 
from the Gulf to the city, ^ But Arta is'bctjveen seven 
aiul eight miles the mouth of the river, wliich, if ,it 
be, as Mr. D’Arwijle gives it, the Arachthus, should 
show near its banks somes vestiges‘cn Ambraqa. But I 
did not hear of any remains in the imigh hour hood, except 
in tliQ hills to the east, cjalIdU Callidromos, which had 
been visited by an Englisih gentleman. Avhosc learning 
and long residence in the %:ountry, will render anv ac¬ 
count thiVt he may choose to give of Albania, of tfie most 
inestimable value to the traveller. , p 

From the fortress there is the best •view of the sur¬ 
rounding country. The ferritar^ of Arta may be from 
twenty-seven to thirty miles pi circumference, bounded by 
mountains to the north and north-east, and also to the 
west; by tlie Gulf to the south, and by low hills to the 
cast. The town stands at p. mile and a half, or two miles, 
distance, from the north-eastern mountains. On the 
other side of the low hills terminating thg p!<ain, about 
four or five mMes to tlie cast, there is anothei; river, tha|;, 
about six miles from its mouth, divides and incloses within 
its two branches’, a fertile plain, called by tlie Italians 
Terra Nova, and inhabited, says Poiiqueville, by Jews, 
exiled Venetians, and some Greeks from the Ionian Isles. 
One migiit br.,perhaps inclined to place•JlLmbi’jacih somt*- 
where in 'Ferra Nova, as corresponding more exactly with 
the/wi/*6f, the* lower part of the Gulf, than the plain of 
Arta, which is not more than fifteen miles, or half way 
down. In that case, the river of Arta could no longer 
be the Arachthus, but the Charadrus; and the massy 
stones of the castle woyld be supposed to indicate the site 
of Ambracus, A town near that river, and described a^ 
defended by strong wnllsj lying in a marshtwith only me 
path to it, and that narrow, and constructed a raised 
mole, and as being opportunely situated for the annoyance 
both of the terntory itnd town of Ambracia.\ 

The whole*of the plain is marshy*; the road of the lane 
through which we passed, is a raised causeway; and the 
similarity of sound in’the two names, will account for the 
,siteof AnTbrat'iis being for a long time mistaken Foi: that 
f of Ambracia. Yet ail this is pure conjecture. The hill 
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of tlic fortress [s liWe tfie Pyrrhcuin; and Livy’s descrip^ 
tion, in thcrfourth chapter of the thirty-eighth book, seems 

allude to the very spot on which Ar^aiiow stands. But 
how could the hist(^rian trace the Arachthus from Acar- 
nania ? Wq must make an .end of our inquiries. 

After strolling abofij; the town until sun-set, the Greek 
collector joined us at our lodging, ^and look a dish<.of tea 
with us, wiiich, Resides its o‘ther qualhids that render it 
^heljyest travelling commodit/'in the world, is also a great 
cement of society, being a rarity in the Levant. The 
same person provided horses to be ready early the next 
morning, for whiCh we^paid hipi beforehand, being warn¬ 
ed, that many travellers? Albanian soldiers, and Greek 
merchants, had often contr^ed to pursue their journey, 
without settling for their conveyance. 

We had little sleep, being disturbed by a party of 
Greeks fiddling and dancing in the room next to us, and 
were up the next morning at sun-risc; but wc did not 
mount until eight o’clock. There was a long quarrel be¬ 
tween the dAlfcrent owners of the horses,‘’respecting the 
weight'of the baggage, and each peasant was anxious that 
his own bc*a<st might no* be overloaded : then there was a 
want of ropes; and they did not know how to put on the 
Engli^ saddlers, which they would not place on the horse’s 
back, lor fear of^alling it, but on a high dirty pad. These 
difficulties occurred every day of our travels, and we ne¬ 
ver were less than two hours getting iindihr weigh, as a 
,3qilor would t'^rm it^a delay ^heient to try the patience 
of the most enduring temper. 

*We dropped our soldiers of the Salora barrack at Aidia, 
and took two more from tliat town, as we had to cross a 
mountainous country, c jnsidered at that time rather sus- 
pitious, ^d'over which I will proceed with you in my 
nekt lettw 



LETTER V. 


Route from Ma to the Uan^of St, Dimekre.—From St. Di¬ 
metre, to loannina,—First Vietc, and Entry rtitt th^gt 
City.—Reception of Travellers. 

Slit, 

WE left Arta by the «ainc road through wliich we 
had entered it, and passed over the bridge, but we then 
turned to the rigtit, and took a north-easterly direction 
for a short time by the side of the river. % We met long 
. strings of horses loaded with goat-skins full of wine, for 
it was about the middle of the vintage. We observed that 
the hairy side of the skin was turneil'inwards, and tlus 
circumstance accounted for the unpleasant strong savour 
of the goat in the new wine. Passing a littb)’farther, we 
saw them treading out the liquor in tubs by the hedge-side, 
over which, the persons employed in gathering were 
emptying oui*the grapes from small wicker baskets. 

Just beforjf we left the banks of the river to the east¬ 
ward, wc passed on our left hand a line cedar, and the 
largest plane tree I havdl^evcr seen, excc^it that so cq|C( 
brated at Vostizza, in the Morea. We now took a north* 
ern direction, skirting a large plain or marsh, that 
stretched down, to the Gulf on the left, and was in spots 
covered with maize and rice. On the right were the 
stony hills, that advance within a short distai^cc to'*thc 
nortli of Arta, and are the roots of tlie imnrense mf*Mn~ 
tains that fill tlie country fi ora tlie plains of Arta, as far 
to the west as*thc Ionian Sea, and a$i far to tlie north and 
north-east as the plain of loannina. These seem to bo 
rather masses than ranges of mountains, and it is, there¬ 
fore, almqist i/npossiblc to ascertain the direction ip which 
’they run, 

j After two hours ride from Arta, wo c^imc to a hut ort 
an eminenre to our right, at jwlurh place was a pnilitary 





post, and where we had been recommended to take an 
additional guard wiili us. We halted a few minutes^ and 
were joined by four Albanian soldiery armed with their 
long guns and sabres. A little way farther on, the path 
left tlie plain, whiclf we saw extending before us, with a 
village atVdistance; and'‘turning to the north-east, we 
struck into the mounfd'ins.t Wc travelled in a ravine, as 
it were, for some time ; for tile liiKs ro.^e abriiptry and 
close to us on ea£li side, andc.our i)atlf occasionally was 
along d water-course, whose banks were covered with 
brushwood. Just in this spot our guard, very probably 
for the sake of n^aking their attendance appear to be ne¬ 
cessary, desired us to keep clo»j together, as this was the 
place, they said, wlicre the robbers, the lcK6<pltt{ (a Woi'd 
very frequently in tlie inouth'of an Albani&n), most com¬ 
monly made their attack. 

Our four men continued with us for two hours, till we 
came to a pai'tPof the road wlTcre there waSia village in 
the bosoiiuof a hill to the right, prettily interspersed wdtii 
trees and gardens, and having a house be{pnging to the 
Tizicr,^ IKVe tl/b guard left us to return to their station, 
telling us that our ow n two soldiers and purselvcs (for w^e 
were well afnied) woulu be siillicicntly formidable to put 
ns out of all apprehension for the rest of the road. 

. The A’izjer had almost cleared this part of the country 
of rohbers*^; but there were still some suspicious spots, 
through which a traveller, whose purpose it Js to proceed, 
and not to fight, wM)uld choose to provide a guard. That 
^vhi^h we hailV‘issed was one of them, and wc w^ere after 
w^rds told of another. 

Wc had as yet travelled in a narrow valley; and just 
as wc catnc to a spot where thcliills seomed to stop all 
fai;thcr progj^ess, wc ascended a mountain-path to the 
north, an4. in a short time stopped to rcfresli at one of 
tlmse fountains which are so common all over Turkey. 
Turning round, we had a fine prospect of the plain of 
Arta, and of the GkU* at a distance, lookilig, as it were, 
through an immense telescope, or vista, formed by the 
hills on each side of the road wc had passed. 

At one o’clock w'e moved fuiwvards, still ascending, and 
came to a place where there was a path over the coiintry\ 
to the right (the north-east), to Zeituun, a port neai:: 
ThermopyJjeand also pother to the left, down the 
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inoiiiitains to the country of Sulli, arjd Parga, and the 
coast of the'loiiian Sea. The scenery on ttich side of us 
was most beautiful,.the hills being covered witli lofty fo¬ 
rests ; but before us the road appeared to lead through a 
country much more bleak and rocky.' ilt began to rain a 
little. ’ ^ 

George, our dragoman, told’us this spot had formerly 
been very famous forYobbers, and complained tliat •6.ur 
guard ought not to’have left as; and jusfas we entered a 
small woixl, a gun was discharged at a short distjflico-* 
from us. I bad a little before seen a shepherd on an cnij- 
nence above us, stalking gigantic” tL^i’oiigh tlic mist, 
and was told that it was he'\vho pad discharged the mus¬ 
ket ^ and, indeed, we soon came to where two other sliep- 
herds were standing near the path ; but a person who bad 
his notions of the pastoral life from a visit to Salisbury 
Plain, and from the pleasing pictures of an Arcadian ro¬ 
mance, would never have guessed at the 'occupation of 
these tremendous-looking fellows. They bad^ each of 
theiii pistols, and a large knife, stuck in their belts; thcii-^ 
heads were covered, and their faces partly sha\led by the 
peaked hoods of tlieir sliaggy capotes; and leaning on 
their long guns, they stared eagerly at the Pranks and 
tlie urnbrelias, with which they were, probably, as raiicli 
taken, as were^ we with their uncouth and Ycroi^ious ap-* 
pearance. I'heir flocks of sheep and goats were feeding 
at a distance on the sides of the hills; but several of their 
large rough dogs, with their pricked ears and busby tails, 
were roused by our presence, and liowlcd'^at us as out* 
train of horses wound along the path Close by them. 

These dogs arc not unlike the true slicpberd breed of 
England, except that they arc larger (being as big nearly 
as a mastiff,) and have their heads more sharp, and their 
tails more curled and bushy; and, whatever cb:*.gc maw 
have taken placcin the men of the countiy, they havenoi 
degenerated from thei;* Molossian ancestors. 

We soon saw^ another country-lodge of the A izicr's lo 
the right, with a few trees round il, and a small church 
near it; and wc then came, in a short time, to a chasm 
in the roadj.fliade by a winter torrent. ' . 

^ ^ AVinding along the sides of the hills, we passed a hamlet^ 
of three or four houses and a cliu^’cli, that is,-’iwsinall stone’ 
house containing one room, wif’f onlv one smiil! window^ 
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and only to be distinguished by a stone cross rudely carved 
oye|' the door? They told us that ser\ice was performed 
this place about once in two months, and that then it 
was resorted to hv the inliabitunls uf the hamlets within 
eight or,ten miles.' ’ ‘ 

At hall*^past thr^e w^e^arrived at a han by the road¬ 
side, where was a ya'rd and stable, a barrack for passen¬ 
gers to sleep ill, and a little wincf-housi^ At this place 
four paras arc demanded foe a toll fro'ra every Greek pas- 
*seifger. The road, which had been for three ^lours very 
piountainous and I'omantic, and generally on an ascent, 
now led us do\l^ri into a plain, in which vve again saw 
some signs of partial Qultivlition, fields of maize, now 
and then a single house w ith a garden, and a solitary 
labourer beating the mast frees. In an hour we began to 
ascend again, and the path was very stony, and across 
several rivulets. We met hvo parlies of armed Alba¬ 
nians, and tficsc were the only travellers wc had encoun¬ 
tered diK'ing our day’s rifle. 

Tlic evening came on, with a driz/Jing rain, very 
dusky, and at last quite dark. We saw a blazing light 
at a distance, which Uiey told us was -the han, where we 
W’ere to slop for the niglit; but as we approached it, 
stumbling along a rough descending path, wc were assail¬ 
ed by several vlogs, and found that the Ijglit was the fire 
of some shepherds, whose black shadows wc saw near 
the blaze at a little distance. However, 4n half an liouc 
wc turned into the gate of tlic han, ourselves and the 
"baggage drTpping with the rain. This was about half 
•after seven o’clock; so that the distance between Arta 
and the han may he nearly thirty-five miles, chiefly in a 
northerly direction. There are few parts of tlic road,, 
except where it has been paved, in which a person with 
cut baggage might not go at a good pace; and it 
made, where lliere is any making in it, by All Pasha 
about nine years ago; " 

TIic ban, calldl the haii of St. Dimetre, had a very 
good stable, as is the case with must of these places, at 
one end of which a party of travellers had established 
themselves, preferring it to the room "in t^c han itself. 
We ascendetl l»y the wooden steps to the chainber,\'f 
which wc tlif.nght wc were to be the sole tenants ; but• as 
our beds were putting irg; four Albanian TurkvS and a 
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priest cntcrod^ and soon gave us to understand that they 
were to be our fellow-lodgers. This room was^not more 
than twenty feet longhand ten feet broads and our own paro 
ty were seven ; however, it appeared tlmt the others were 
the first occupiers, so we established outselves on our beds 
at one side of the hearth, and the AII,'^niaiis seated tiiem- 
aelvcs on their mats at the pther. SVe had some eggs 
boiled in the smalls wine-hou^e attached ^o the han, and 
were preparing to get a fire lighted, when we werje Jidd 
that there were some merchants’ goods underneath, which* 
would be endangered by such a proceeding, as the burr> 
Ing wood might drop through one of tlie many holes in 
i lie flpor. • 

Qp^K^chums turned outio be, a mission from the Vizier, 
witVIfetters to General Bessicres at Corfu, who, it seems, 
had been slow in paying his Highness for the provisions 
with which the French troops had been fiynishcd from 
Albania. We had some conversation with them. A 
young Corfiote, who had come with us from. AVta, told 
one of the Albanians, that he would certainly be taken, 
by an English cruiser in his way to Corfu, No re- 
uirncd the fellow, who seemed very surly ami ill-natured 
—« I am going in a ship of the Vizier’s.”—« Tliatdoes 
not signify,” said tlie other, the Englisli, care for no¬ 
body’s sliips ; ihey won’t let you go to Corfu.” I am 
not afraid,” replied the Albanian angrily; Captain 

-” (tlic English resident at loanniiia) and these 

two gentlemen are pledges for me.” ^ 

A little after hearing this agreeable assurance n-'C went 
to bed ; and the rest of the party lay down on their mats. 
There were twelve of us jin the room ; and every one, ex¬ 
cept the priest and the Corfiote, slept with his pistols at 
his] head-side. This, however, on the part of tlic Alba¬ 
nians, was not so much out of caution as custom ; fov 
there was not the least real cause for alarm or susjiicion; 
but the fashion, was new, and somewhat disagreeable to 
us. 

A little before day-light I was awakened by the rising 
of the surly Albanian, who got up, and going out, 
tvrned with a jug of water, with which he began" garg¬ 
ling and spitting most violently, at the same time wliirk. 
irig around, as if to air himself,- This was IKs only tui- 



i«5t. He tlien laj down and took a nap tiM daj-liglii, 
when Iic,ran(l the remaindet' of the inisRion departed. 

III the inornin^^ it rained very violently, and we did not 
set off until nine oVlock ; when, ho^wever, the showers 
were siifl^(*icntly lasting^and heavy to wet us tbrougli. 
We had begun our lijbanian tour a month too soon, as 
yo;i will see by our present, ayd subsequent disasters 
iVom bad wcatijjcr. ^ " 

^ was through a Jrcen plain, to the westward 

of north, in many places rultivatcd, and every where 
sjiotted with l^)rks of vSheep and goats. This plain to 
Hie right, and h'bforc us, secnictl to extend to a great dis* 
lance, until terminated by a mountain, or rather a, vas^ 
f'hain of mountains, that were half liidc^en in the clouds. 
To the left wore, at about two miles distance, green hills; 
on tlic side of which we saw two villages. We continued 
for three hours on the plain,mpproadiing tlic mountains^ 
and after riding up a gentle rising for another lialf hour, 
had our first view of loanuina, and of the lake on which 
' it stands. A gleam of sun-shine afforded ns an opportu 
nity oft contcnipiating the fine jirospcct of the city and its 
neighboni'Vood. Thciiouses, domes, hiid minarets, glit 
tcring through gardens of orange and lemon trees, ami 
from groves ^)f cypress—the lake spreading its smooth 
expanse- at the foot of the city—the n>.ountain.s rising 
abruptly from ti>e banks of the Jake—all these burst at 
once upon u«, and we Nvanted notliing to increase oui 
jlclight, !)ut,t,he persuasion tliat we were in sight of tlu- 
Acherwsian lake, of k’indns, and tlieElysian Fields. Hut 
fve h^d not yet iieruscd the topography of Pouqueville. 

We soon cntenul the suburbs, after liaving ])asscd a 
new-built house of the Vizier’s on oiiV right, inclosed 


within a wftli of some extent, fin our left hand were 
rihirkisl^^tomb-stones, and shops to the riglit. As we 
passed a large tree on our leftj opposite a butcher’s 
sliop, I saw something hanging from thj^ boughs, which 
at a little distance seemed to be meat exposed for sale : 
but on coming nearer, I suddenly discovered it to be a 
man’s arm, with jiai t of the side torn from the^.body, 
and hanging by a bit of string tied round oife of the fin¬ 
gers. >'■ 

Before j'^^Hsct down t^ie Turks as a cruel, savage pfA) 
pie, on hearing this, you yvill recollect^ that a strangei 



passing thnough Temple-Bar fifty yeal'S ago, miglit have 
concluded the English to be of the same cmaractcr. \Vc 
learnt that the arm was part of a robber who had been 
beheaded five days’b^fore, and whose.remaining quarters 
were exposed in other parts of loannina. 0 • 

After riding at least a mil^ thvdugh the streets, we 
came to the house of Jlie English resident, for whon^ we 
had been provicfed.witli a letter by the (governor of Mal¬ 
ta, and found that a house had been prejiared for «(i4’ re¬ 
ception. ’'I’o tiiis place we repaired, and were received 
with a most ]>ro{biind politeness by»Si»nor Nicolo, the 
owner of ihf uiansion. (]itr quarters \vere very com- 
lv<**tgibie, am! * ur host, a Hreekj who had passed several 
years at Trii and who spoke Italian very fluently, was 
kind and attentive. 

1 had scarcely dressed myself,* when I was informed 
that a secretary of his Highness the Vwier, and the 
Greek Primate of the city, had called to congratulate 
us on our arrival. I went in the first to i»eceivc them, 
and was quite’overwhelmed with the many 4 ine things 
aaid hy tlie Secretary, who spoke French 5 he told me, 
Miat his Highness had been aw^fre of our Vntention to 
visit loannina: that he had ordered everything to bo 
prepared for (»ur reception; that he was. sorry .to he, 
obliged to leave his capital, to finish a fittlc War (line 
petite gtienr^ in which he was engaged, but that he beg¬ 
ged wc would f(>llo\v him ; and lastly, that an escort was 
provided for that purpose, to be ready atj2.ur command.* 
The Primate, whom, I was told, I might know*to be a 
very great man, by the enormous size of his calpac, or 
cap, spoke not a yvord, hut bowed very frequently. When 
my Iriend came in, the same compliments and information 
were repeated to him ; and as we were not*111 that time 
acquainted, that these were usual honou^a, noi^with tliR 
Greek manner of expression, we were not a little sur¬ 
prised, especiallj* when we learnt tf/at all our provi¬ 
sions were to be daily furnished to us from the Vizier’s 
palace. 

The Secretary and the Primate left us, as they.said, 
tc give ,the necessary orders, and washing to observe the 
i^ rank ceremony of pulling off the hat, wcr^^xcccdingly* 
avvkward in lifting up their imm<!nse caps witlTtwo lij^ands, 
iiiid adjunting them .again upc%f their heads. They were, 
>0f, 1 H 



some time alsr^ at tlio door of the apartment aluiiBing on 
their outward shoes, which, according to Oriental eti- 
qtiette, as you perhaps know, are always put off on cn- 
terini' an inner apartment; so tha^ flie poorer class of 
people hffv^ their f^^t naked, the middling wear a sock 
or stocking, and thckrich^iavo a thin boot without a sole, 
reaching a little above their*ancles, which, whep. worn 
by a Turk or privileged Gr^ek, is yellovv or scarlet, but 
in ar^l other cases bine, or some dark colour. The delay 
caused by this adjusting of the outward shoes, after a 
nfhn has taken his ieave, has a very bad and embarrass¬ 
ing effect; and one is sensible of this wlien a Greek is 
making these preparatidhs ; but the composure and dig¬ 
nity of a Turk are not hur& by his complying with this 
or any other custom. 

1 take the liberty of'introducing this sort of remarks, 
trifling as they arc, with a reference to the time and 
place in ^wliich they occurred to me, and after mentioning 
the occasion which gave rise to the observation. This 
•appears to‘-me h better plan than that of classing every 
thing ' under separate heads, and 1 have generally ad 
liercd to sVcli an arraiVgcinenl. You will tell me if am 
wrong. 


I am, &c, &.C. 
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Visit to the Grandsons of Mi.—Manners of the Yowi^Ma¬ 
hometans .— View of the Meighhou^hood of loannina ^— 
The Lake.—Mount Tomanis.—The J\£nmtains of Sago- 
ri.—The Route across *thcnu—Mount Pindus.—Jtoutc 
• across if. to Larissa. — Dodona.—The Plains of Ioann but. 
—The Jlmplatheatre of Chercovista. 

Silt, 

WE passed tlie few days that \vc rerngindl at loan- 
nina, previousbto our visiting tiic Viziep at Ijis quarter^ 
Very agreeably# and with a variety of occiipati()n« which 
is seldom to be cojoyed by travellers, and w^ich, even in 
this place, would not, perhaps, have lasted long. Tliu 
second day of our arrival, we paid a visij; to the young 
son of Mouct'ir Pasha, who is the eldcsifson fd‘ Ali, and 
who has distinguished liiinsrjif so much in the present war 
with Russia. • We waited upon liim at the palace assign ¬ 
ed to his father; and he received us, though he was a 
boy of only ten years old, with a polite"uncmliarrassetf 
air, desiring us, with a gentle motion of the hand, to Bit 
down near him. His preceptor, a grave old man, with 
a beard reachin'g to his knees, sat in the corner opposite 
to him, but did not interfere in the conversation. 'JPlie 
Bey, for that was his title, though he was a little inqyi- 
sitive as to some parts of onr dress, add was iiigbly de¬ 
lighted by a handsoftie sword worn by iny friend, yet 
preserved his dignity and gravity, n*or could we observe 
but very little differcijce between his manners and those 
of his aged tutor. 

AVhen vfe Had taken coffee and sweetmeats, Vo ex¬ 
pressed a wish,of seeing the palace, for the Bey wqs 
/odged in what appeared to be one of thd*^utivard and 
inferior apartments; ando!i»s#vonnghost sent intrrlodiate 



ly to desii e In's father’s women to retire into the inner 
apartments of i^ie Iiarem, that we might have* an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the rooms. As he was walking out of 
his chamber very sedately before us (Ipr it is, 1 believe, 
a point in Turkish etiquette, that the guest should enter 
the iirst, hfiL relire^^'ie last), one of the shabby looking 
Albanian guard in waitfingc-upon him, embraced him very 
tenderly; and in the whole otf the Conduct of his people 
towards him, thet e was a singular mixture of familiarity 
and l\*&'j)ect. 

The palace had one long, well-floored, open gallery, 
with wainscots ]l^inted in much the same style as our 
tea-boards. In one coni\partr.ient was a tawdry repre¬ 
sentation of Constantinople, a favourite subject, and bne 
which we recognised in alihost CTery pointed house in 
Turkey. Wo saw several rooms, not only handsomely, 
but very comfortably fl’tted iij), especially those which 
we were infoi‘hicd were the winter, apartments. The 
coverings of the sofas were of richly-wrought silk ; the 
floors were spread with the best Turkey qarpets : and if 
tfje ^^ilvlows, wliich were large and deep, and of clear 
Venetian glass, had bepn furnished with curtains, there 
would have ^ been nothing wanting to complete the ele¬ 
gance of the chambers. Except that one of the rooms 
v/as fuinislicd with a marble recess, containing a hatli 
and fountain, the wlude palace seemed fitted up in the 
same style, wliich is easily accounted for, hy the circum¬ 
stance, that in Turkey there are no rooms set apart for 
ViKcping, but Ail are indiscriminately used for that pur¬ 
pose. as*each chamber contains a closet or cupboard, in 
which arc deposited the mats or quilts, that constitute the 
whole of the bed of the Orientals. 

The little jllcy was highly delighted at shewing hi» fa- 
thoe’s palace, and now and then seemed inclined to throw 
ofl his Turkish lescrve. He shewed us his watch, and 
two or three other little ornaments ; but when I was go¬ 
ing to put my hand on a small silver box in the shape of 
a heart, hanging round his neck by a chain, he shook his 
head, and said, “ No ! No !” 1 found this was an amulet 
orclparm, and that his tutor had lost no time ir. beginning 
the religious ])art of his pupil’s education. The Bey 
spoke Albai^.*'. and Grepk, and was now learning tt 
write aaU read Turkish anc^^Arabic. We took our leave. 
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and the youth was as graceful in this ceremony as he had 
been on ou^ entering the room. 4 

Upon a similar occasion, when we visited 'another of 
the grandsons of we liad an opportunity of observ¬ 
ing that these manners were not peCi^r to himself, but 
belonged to all Mahometans of the soft,* who, ge- 

neralljr speaking, have completed their ^ucation,. as far 
as relates to beliavioui^ in society, before they have ceAsed 
to be children. MAhomet, sftn of Veli, l^asha of the Mo- 
rea, and second son of Ali, was of a lively air, and*was 
said to possess the genius of his grandfather; according¬ 
ly, though only twelve years old, he wa^in possession of 
a pashalik. He was living in the palace of Ali. He did 
tlic honours w ith the same ease as his cousin, and after 
sitting a short dme, proposed a visit to a younger bro¬ 
ther of his, who was at a house ^^longing to their father 
Veli. 

A messengar was sent before us, and Ve set out on 
horses caparisoned with gold housings, whijst Some offi¬ 
cers of the palace, with their wands a^d silver sticks^ 
preceded us. As the young Pasha passed through tha 
streets, all the people rose from iheir shops^ -and those 
who were walking stood still, every body paying him the 
usual reverence, by bending their bodies very low*, touch¬ 
ing the ground ,with their right hand, anfl then!, bringing" 
it up to their mouth and forehead (for the adoration of 
the great is, its primitive and literal sense, still pre¬ 
served among the Orientals). The Bey returned the sa¬ 
lute by laying his right hand on his breast,*arid by a gen^ 
tic inclination of his head. =* 

When arrived at the court of Vcli’s palace, he sudr 
denly touched hiS horse’s sides, and galloppcd round to 
the steps, where his brother, a boy of sevea years old, 
was standing to receive him. On meeting, they eiiibrac^»jl 
in a very ceremonious manner, inclining'tlieir heads over 
each other’s shoulder:?. After pipes and coffee, we j>ro- 
ceeded to see tl»c apartments ; and, a*s w’C were walking 
along, the youngest boy forgot himself a litth, and began 
to skip about ^ when he was immediately checked by the 
Pasha, who aaic?, « Brother, recollect you arc in the pre- 
i-'^nce of a stranger; walk more quietly.” The other in-, 
st uitly obeyed; and it was not a little as\\ifds^iiig, to 
witness such rofinsel, and so vPadya compliance, in f ltiK^ 



drcri of 80 tender an age, I have introduced you into so 
young company^ that you may not be surprised at the 
cqinduct and carriage of the men amongst the Turks. 

On the 8th of October we were favoured with four of 
tlie Vizier’s horsesyUb ride into the country, and wo went 
into the pl^m, overYart oY which we had passed on en¬ 
tering the city. We wereHaken to the spots most favour-* 
abid for viewing the beautiful picthre U?.fore us. Ima¬ 
gine to yoursrlf‘'a large shed of wate^, of ten or twelve 
niile!§ in lengtJi, and at least three miles in breadth, in- 
cl/iscd, on one side,by green plains, an extensive city, 
and a long succession of groves and gardens, and on 
the other, by a chain of lofty Inountains, tliat rise almost 
abruptly from its banks. Sucli was the appearance of the 
lake of loaniiina, and its surrounding scenery. A stay 
of a fortniglit, during two visits, gave us an opportunity 
of satisfying our curiosity, ip beholding the same object 
from (iiffci’cnt points; yet 1 am sure that I* shall not be. 
so particillar as I could wislj, in conveying to your mind 
pn adequate notion of the town and its neighbourhood. 

Thedakc extends, in length, from about nortii-wcst to 
soutli-southjcast. In it tliere are two woody islands, one 
large towards the southern extremity, and the otlier 
much smaller, nearly opposite to a triangular peninsula 
which'*contains'‘Jie Vizier’s palace, and is defended by a 
foi'tres.s. Tlie northern end of the lake loses itself in a 
reedy marsh, over which tlicre is a stone causeway, and 
it is closed bp^ some gardens belonging to tlie Vizier, 
'Nvherc lie has'a summer palace for the ladies of his ha¬ 
rem. Tlie southern extremity extends into a hilly coun 
try, and forms at last a small riyer, that, after being lost 
for some miles, rises at a village calied Velistri, and 
runs into t4ie marsh on the banks of the gulf of Arta. 
T'his is the Acheron of Pouqucville, who lias also found 
out an Avernus to receive his infernal stream. But the 
Acheron did not flow into the Amliraciaii, but into the 
Tliesprotian gulf. 

In a little hay, opposite to the islet and to the fortress 
point, there is a spring of very cold water dripping from 
the. rock ; and it is near this stream, or ufidCi* the spread¬ 
ing branches of a neighbouring tree, that an artist 
would pro^sdly place himself, to take a view of tttc 



The Franch writer, who is determined to finish his 
picture, talks of a river, called by the pcdjde yf the coun¬ 
try Cokytos, which, after flowing under ground, rises at 
Perama, a << maislinjde plaisance”, belonging to the Vi¬ 
zier. The existence of Cokytos and^Peram^ is possible, 
but I never heard of eiUier the 01% or tiic other; and 
when 4^ui]ueville gritve^ asserts, inhabitants of 

loannina call fh^r neighbouring plaiys the « Ehjsian 
Fields,** I must entreat you to put no faith in him* , 

£t is singular, tliat there is no mention made by tlic an¬ 
cient geographers, of any lake in*thg interior of tliis 
Country, except in the neighbourhood* of Lycliindus, a 
town one hundred and twenty mifes to the north of lotin- 
mna, and now/called Ocrida. Mr. D’Anvillc, in placing 
the Acherusian lake near the sea, and communicating 
with the Glykyrs-Limen, or port of sweet waters, some¬ 
times also called the Thesprotian gulf, foUowcd the deci¬ 
sive authority of Strabo,* who, if he did not see the spot 
himself, might have copied from Livy,-f and from Thucy¬ 
dides, to the Ihst of whom I would refar you, that you 
may determine, whether the position of the lake df loan- 
nina be rcconcileable with that i)f the anciivtt lake^. I 
should be loth to be as positive against, as Poiiqueville is 
in favour of, their identity ; yet loannii^a*is, ‘by his own 
confession, twfenty-five leagues from the sea. ? v. 

The whole of the countryto the north, north-east, and 
east of the lake, is a mass of moutitaiins,-consisting ap¬ 
parently of two ranges, the one of which' lynis from nortJj 
to south, and the other in a direction from northdo south¬ 
east. The first of these vast chains is called Zoumeriia, 
corresponding, would seem, with the ancient 'J’oina- 
rus; and the latter mountains, now known hy the name 
of Metzovo, can be no other than Pindus ii*self, for tfiry 
are the boundaries between this part oJ[‘ Albania andMte 
plains of Tin ssaly.^ Between Zoumerka and Metzovo, 
and running nearly parallel with tljp lake, but more to 
the north, an' the lofty hills of Sagori, whose flat sum¬ 
mits, spread into extensive plains, point exactly at mount 

* Lib. vil, 4 Lib. viii. cap. 24. 

* f tTltSi TirtC l.'rtp ailcv Ktin-AI ATTO SAhA'I'MiC^ fV Tfl 

7 j)C f'lir/ «r« TAp <r.i'7»v Ayjpouo'ia Kiuvn ^ Tpr dAKAtr- 
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Lingoti, as it is described by Livy, in following the imj 
treat of King I’liilip before Flaminius.^ 

,To go into tlje country of Sagori, the traveller must 
pass a.bridgc crossing a small river ^that runs into the 
northern of thdtlakc and in four hours, or twelve 
miles, from'loanniim» he^first enters that district. In 
twelve miles more, he arrive^ at a monastery dedicated 
to £)t. Elias ; an^ again, in "twelve other miles, at the 
town of Sagori, which is in'a direction north-east from 
ioanniiia. I'his route is taken by the merchants travel¬ 
ling into Wallacjiia, as being more secure than that which 
leads through the'plains of Thessaly by Larissa. The 
lops of Pindus are mol‘e'than'*a day’s journey from the 
lake. It is but seldom that ^hey are not, hidden in the 
clouds j but a gentleman who had been so fortunate as to 
perform that exploit in n clear day, informed me, that 
the prospect frinn that eminence was more extensive than 
any he had ever seen ; and he had asccudbd Olympus. 
Polybius s\)caks of a hill in Epirus, from which both seas 
iT'ight be distinci^ seen. • 

Metzmvo is so called, from a town of tliat name, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen hundred houses, and Tying in the route 
from loannina to Larissa. This route is given with great 
apparent accur,icy by Pouqueville : it leads during three 
liours along theVake, then for an hour acr&ss a mountain 
in an easteidy direction ; passes over a bridge of the river 
that flows to Arta ; continues for five hours, but more 
?ionthcrly, along that river, then over another hill an hour 
and a Mf, and reaches Metzovo; afterwards it goes 
easterly, fur two hours, over the mountain Metzovo, to 
Malacassi, a village, and still ascends for an hour, till 
it crosses a stream that falls into the Salc'inbria, or river 
Pcrtcus. This stream it follows for three hours, and 
reaches a ban called Kokouliotiko (the Gomphi of Pouque- 
villc); it then passes Stagous, a town of a thousand 
hriiises, re-crosses the river of Malacassi, and runs over 
a vast plain, in ten liours from the ban, to Triccala, the 
ancient Tricca of Thessaly, and now the chief town of a 

« 

* Ir.Vic.in montem Ling-on perrexlt. Ipsl monte$ Epiri suiC, 

Muccdonirj Thessaliseque. Latus quod vergit in Thessa 
;i.im oiioijs 3p«C»?lt; sepi#;ini-io a Macedonia objicitur, vestiti fre‘ 
.'j'lcntii.u . sylvis sur.r, j'j;r ^ imma canipos patentes, aquasque pe- 
■_ iu ''v babci'*—[>ib wv'u <'ap !*■ 
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small province. From Triccala the rojwl continues on 
the plain in an easterly direction, till in nin^ hours apd 
a halt' it reaches JLarissa, having, in five hours, passed 
Zarko, a town of ei^ht hundred hOi^ios, and, in an hour 
and a half more, a village •callec/ Koutzlfch*ero> near 
which it crosses the Salembriar 

llctTvccn the foots hf nfoont Metzovo, and the southern 
extremity of the hike, are t>wo lower hifis, to the first of 
which a few insignificant remains, supposed to lie those 
of Cassiopc, the name of an inland town as well as oj(| a 
jiortof Kpirus, have gi^en the a])pel]atv)n of the Cassio- 
poan hills. The other, oirt* Frgnoh author lias chosen to 
caJl'tlie little Findus. But altliougli the license granted 
to the lancy of Ifis nation inay'suffer him to wander through 
his Klysian Fields, and sport vvilji the Grecian Muses on 
their favourite liill, still hc^cannot be jiermittcd to pro¬ 
fane with conjecture the vcnei-ablo shades of Uodona. 
<< At a village,” says he, four leagues to the ftorth-cast 
of loannina, bggin the hills of Sagori, a^iif tjie forests of 
Dodona.”'^ But these groves arc not to be distinguished 
from amidst a thousand woody vecesscs that shade the 
mountains of Albania; and the prose of the traveller is 
less sober than tlie poetry of his harmonious country¬ 
man. 

i'o sont 4 ):isbcs cf-s temps cles reves poetiques 
Ou I’lioriiiTic iiUcirogcoit des fSrets proplietiques, 

Oil la iable creant des fails prodigieux 
Peiiploit d’^tres vlvaiils des bois religieux. 

Dodone inconsullcc a perdu ses oracles, 

Les vergers sont sans Dieux, les forets sans miracles.] 

* 

> 

Nor can his auxiliary (M. Barbie du Boccage)be aIIo>v* 
rd to fix the oracle of Jupiter at the village of Proto|vi- 
pas, tlirec leagues to the iiorth-north-wost of loanninatj. 
\Vc must be content t(% know what Homer has told us, that 
it was situated in a distant and inclement region, amongst 
a barbarous people, who washed not their fret, and who 


* Voyage en*Allj*anla, page 54, 

: Delillc, Troib Ili'gnes de la Nature, canto vi. , 

'*! Dcsrnption et Mistoii-c dc I’Ancicnne Epire, preii-the Tra- 
'■>'K in Albania * 
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lay upon the bare Ji;ronn(l or at most, we cuh only learn 
tliat it was, placed somevvhero at the foot of mount To- 
marus^ in the country first belonijing: to the Thespro- 
tians, anti afterwards, to the Molossiaiis.f 

To tbc--s^iith-\vesy. the, west, and the nortli-west, of 
Joanninn, the country, is plain for the most part, thoiigli 
occsjisionally interrupted by low IiiOs and spots of’iisine; 
ground. We pa,ssed tbrougfi the lengtli'’of tliis Jlat, and 
I slipul'I conceive it to be about twenty-five miles, bc^ 
ginning a little beyond the ban of St. Dimetre, and con- 
clading at a vilirge called Zitza. Its breadth varies from 
one to three or lour miles, and it is terminated to the 
south-westward by bills' belonging to a district whose 
chief town is called Pbilatbe, and which is on the route 
from loaiinina to the districts of Paramithia, and to those 
of Margariti, Parga, and Sulli, on the coast of the Adria¬ 
tic, nearly opjmiteto Corfu. ^ 

But I will leave the notice of these places to another 
opportunity, ‘ ami proceed to inform you, that in the 
whole exteKt oPthe country of w hich 1 have given you 
so imperfect a skctcli, there is only one important rem¬ 
nant of an’tMjuity: thiff we visited. It is in the ncigh- 
hourhood of a village called, as well as 1 could catch the 
sound, Cherceyista, and about four liours in a direction 
nearly smith-easterly from the city. I'iie road is first 
through the plain, and then viscemls, over some low rocky 
hills, into a wide valley, terminated by wooilji bills called 
•fdintza. lIcKe, before arriving at the jirincipal ruins, 
tliere ara evident traces of ancient buildings; but the am¬ 
phitheatre, which soon presLMits itself, is indeed magnifi¬ 
cent, and, foraruii’, Acry entiR'. 'I'lie stones that com¬ 
pose it, arc of that massy size, v\liicli 1 Jtave before rc- 
mhi'ked to bfc the rliaracteristic of (jrecian ai-cbitectnre. 

' Ubc bi'cadtli of the area is fifty-six long jiaces, and the 
rows of seats are in number sixty-l\v'e, each seat being in 
depth more than a,fool. Tliis is a very inaderpiale de¬ 
scription of an antiipiily of such importance; but you 
will be pleased to bear, that it lias.'jecn exactly measureif, 
and represi nted in a most accurate design, by the liaiul 
of an artist. A marhle vase has been dug out from tlu' 
■-'-rea of tlic^npliitbeatre, and is now in possession o! 

I ’ 'ill, W' 'ill , ^ ]ib vii 



the gclitlcinaii to whom I have before had occasion to 
allude. I 

The conjectures of a scholar would be busily cnii)lo}'cd 
in assigning some classical name to the site of the inagni- 
iiceiit ruin of CliercoVista ; but he rtwght, after every en¬ 
quiry, be obliged perhaps to corttciit Ifmsclf \vilh*tliinking, 
thath^had viewed tlie sole remaining vestige of the ancient 
splendour of Epirus,*of thc» seventy cities, which a* de¬ 
cree of the Ruman'*senate despoiled in oifti day, and at the 
same hour, of their wealth, of their ornaments, *aiTd of 
their people.* However, although ^yc may believe, wj^th 
Plutarch, that every one was horror*struck, when a 
whole nati«m was involvcd'in rifimfor the sake of a plun¬ 
der,' which, being divided, gave to each soldier only ele¬ 
ven drachmas yet the stnallness of the booty, and of 
the number of the captives (150,000) enslaved by the con¬ 
querors, allows but a scan^, and not a rich population, 
to each of the cities destroyed; and it is^probablc, that 
some one of them would have been particularised, had it 
been one-tbird,as extensive as modern I$)aTiniiia ; but to 
that place, after giving you a short respite, I will, in my 
next Letter, at length return. 4 am, &c. &c. 

* Polyb. lib. vii. T. I.lv. lib. cap. ."I. 

i I’lut. rn vit. 'J^^-mylii.—However, all Epirus wjsVot dep(.pulated% 
but only those parts wliicli liad favoured King Pers.eus,*a3 we learn 
by an expression of I/ny ; for tluft historian, after detailing the ac¬ 
count of this crflelty, somm talks of tlie rest of the Epirotes—'* reli- 
quorum Epirotariim” arc his words. Mr. Hume, as well as Plutarch, 
seems to have fallen into the inaccuracy pf stating these 150,000 
the entire papulation of all Fpiriis. Sec Essau on fhv Popiflaumes* o'f 
A'aftoni. 
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Ioaiinim*^The Ifouses,—Tht Palaces of the Vixier.— 
Summer Pavilion,—Population of the City, — 27ie Trade, 
tr-^inniial Fair^,—Feeports and Imports. 


THE existence of siicli a city as loannina scorns, 
till very lately, to have bcen«alniost unknown, and yet, 1 
'should suppose it, affer Salofiika and Adeiariople, to be 
the most considerable pi'acc in Kiiropean Turkey. It has 
never been niy'^good fortune t«f meet witli a notice of it in 
any book, of an early date, except once in tfic ponderous 
history of Kindles, who, with an accuracy usual in such a 
writer, tells* ho\V* tlie Sultan Hajuzet the First, took the 
city of'loannina in ..Etolia,* roiu[ucvilIe has somewlicrc 
discovered,'that it was iounded by Michael Lucas Sebas 
tocrator, and by the despot Thomas, and conquered by 
Amurath Beyy i*-cneral to Sultan Ainuratli the Second, in 
1424. This account I am unable to confifhi, or to con¬ 
tradict, and shall therefore speak only of its present 
state. 

The city stands on the wcslerri banks of the lake, at 

about two miles from its northern extremitv. In its ut- 

»> 

radstlcn,^th it may be perliajis two miles and a half; and 
in breadth, thoujilh in some places it is .much narrower, 
nearly a mile. Immediately near the lake it stands on a 
flat, but the north and north-western parts of it are 
built on slopes of.risiiii; and uneven ground. A trian.gu- 
lar peninsula (of whicli mention hps before been made) 
pits into the lake, an/1 CJintains the residence of the I^asha, 
being defended by a fortification and a tower at each an¬ 
gle. The entrance to this fortress'is over a drawbridge. 
There is one street which runs nearly the whole length 
of the town, and another that cuts it at right angles. 


Hibl.orv of the Turks, p. 20 » 



^‘xiendiiig to tlic fortress. These are tlie principui 
streets. ' , 

Tlic houses are, many of them, large anil*wcll-buil[t, 
containing a court-j^ard, and having warehouses or sta¬ 
bles on the ground, ivitll an open gaJIery and tjic apart¬ 
ments of the family above. ^ flighifof wooc'ftn steps un¬ 
der cover of the pent of tlie gillefy, connects the under 
and ijJTJ)er part gf tlic^hoiis^c. Though they have bfit a 
gloomy appearance from tlie street, ha\1j)g the windows 
very sinalJ, and latticed with cross bars of wood, and'pre- 
sciiting ti»c inhospitable sliow of large folding doors, b|g 
enough to admit the horses and cattle o\* the family, but 
never left open, yet the y*rd, \vhicli is often ftirnisited 
with’orange and lemon trees, and in the best houses roin- 
innnicates with 'a garden, id^kes them very lively from 
within, and the galleries arc sufficiently extensive to allow 
a scojic for walking in rainy weatlier. 

The ilazar, or principal street, inhabitetfby the trades¬ 
men, is well furnished, and has a showy appearance. 
'The Bizestein, or covered Bazar, is of coii>^d^rablc size,, 
and would put you in mind, as perhaps I have before ob¬ 
served of these places, of Kxcter-,Cliange. 

Besides the palace in the fortress, and the*two I have 
mentioned in my last Letter, allotted to the two sons of 
\li, there is another snriuncr residence ofTl^e A izidj’*s in’ 
(he suburbs, a? (be nortli-west end of the town. It is 
liiiilt in the midst of a garden,*in a wild and tangled state, 
when we saw it, but itUoiiiiding witb every kind of fruil- 
trec^tliat flourishes in this favoured climate^—the (n*angc,”* 
the lemon, the fig and the pomegranate. It is in the form 
of a pa\ilion, and has one large saloon (I think an orla- 
gon), with small latticed aparlnicnts on every side. 'I’lie 
floor of the saloon is of marble, and in the middle of >1 
ilicre is a fountain containing a pretty model, also i?^ 
marble, of a for+ress, mounted with small brass cannon, 
whicli, at a signal, spoilt foi tli jets of water into the foun¬ 
tain, accompanied fay a small organ ii?a recess, playing 
some Italian tunes. Tlic small rooms arc ftiri.isbcd with 
sofas of figured silk, and tlic lattices of the windows, as 
well as the c«rnk:es, arc gilt, and highly polished- Tlu* 
shade of an orange-grove protects the j)a\ilion from the 
su»i, and it is to this i-ctrcat that the Viziec ' uJd^d raws 
during the heats of summer, with the most fiiY'.'uieil ’a 
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dies of his liai'cni^ and indulges in the enjo^yinent of 
>vhatcvei' [^ccoRiplishnieiits these Cai’ -ones can display' for 
his gratiheatiun. Our attendant pointed out to iis> in n 
recess, the sofa on which Ali was accustoned to sity 
whilst o*»i ^thc inal^do door of the ‘-aloon, his females 
danced befure iiiin tA t^ue music of the Albanian lute. 

In a held adjoining the'g'H'dens,^ and surround^;?! with 
high walls, arc^^a fc v largd deer and ‘antelopes. The 
pavyian and its gardens bespeak a taste <|!.utc dilfceent 
from that of the conntey, and most probably flic Vizier 
was indebted toJiisrFreucli prisoners h)t' the beauties id 
this elegant retifciiiciit. Wc were told it was the woi i' 
of a Frank, ' ' 

JicyOnd the pavilion tlicj’O ar*' gai'dons belonging *<‘0 
the principal citizens of rocuoii»r.! ;*f.d as most of these 
have a summer-house in tin n, 1 ein to make a part 

of the city, which- fi'oni 0 - iijmrent extent, migiit 

oc thought to contain - ^ iargr [n-pidation Hut the 
Malion.'ftans^nevce make an} enorls to asc* itain the ex- 
tai l mimbcF ol'^-in.r.ibitanls in anj town er district, and 
it was^only dining oui --nay in 'rurhev, tiial the (ireek 
• priests of Hue city wuv ]iersn;njed, lot' the first time, by 
a Scotch Teuflcinco, io K<'<‘p a I'eguhiJ' i*egistry of births 
^iii thyii .iisirmt. riiis makes everything that < an be 
said on •the jiopulation of loannina, mvi-e conjecture. 
Some informed me that .it contained eight thousand 
houses, othe..^ did not make t!ie inimbea’' of rnhabitants 


^amount to more than thirtv-live thousand. I should think 
tliis is •die lowest possible computation. <>!' this number, 
\U»atcver it be, one-tenili perhajis are Mahometans, and 
llio rcmaimler Clnistians. \\ith,;i few Jews, 

I'lie Fliristians of loannina, tlmugli'inlrabiting a pait 
oV Albania^ ami governed by Aibaniari masters, cal? 
l»!*iemselves Greeks, as do the inhabitants of Aria, Fro 
vesa. and even of nuiuy villages irighcr up in the coun 
tr} They neither wear the Albanian dress, nor speaf 
the Albanian languagi’, and they partake also in everv 
jiai'iicular of the manners and cu.stoms of tire Greeks ol 
the Morea. Roumelia, and the other (Christian parts o! 


Tni key in Kurope and Asia. As, Iiowe.vcr,' the aiipella 
'lion /toi.'j'fOS, or Roman, (once so jiroiid a title, but now 
the bai!;;r*^jr bondage) is a religions, not a national dis- 
firi! lion, asu! means a Gbrislian of the Greek cliurch. 



;iTul as niaHV oC tlic Albanians arc of that persuasion, ami 
«l*uiorninated accordini^ly, it is diHicuIt to aroid ronfu- 
sion, in | 2 ;ivini^ to tin*, various people of the country thi^ir 
ioinirion names. To prevent, however, any nnstake, 1 
'ihall always use the wonls Gseek Alhapia^i, with a 
reference, not to the reliejion^ bipt to the lajij;^ua."e and 
natirtTTMjf the persone, wl^yrn 1 may have. oceasioM to 
mention. At (hV. ^^arnc time, I shall ijidnleje. m>self in 
I he opposjte In ensr. td' ])uttiiif^ the \\ortl Turk a.'f a*reli- 
j^ious ticno!tiiuiilion, which, thoiie;‘h an iindotilded viil- 
:^"i!‘isiin, is prevaloit amon, 2 ;st the (ji''’eek^ of the Levant, 
and tioes not., as far as I g)nld set*, ,c;ive that ollence. to 
line Mahon; t.ins, of which I have somewhere, read. 

’The tii’iek citi/ens of loamnina appear a distinct race 
from the inhabitants of the mountains, and perhajis arc 
spnmt^ from ancient settlers, who'may have retired, from 
time to time,^ before tlic sitccc.ssive rouqltcrors of Vclo- 
ponnesus and Greece, into a country wiiero,ialtlioiigh 
enslaved, they were less exposed to pei;f*t;tual rava,qes 
and to a frequent chan.Jje of masters. JMahy o/ them* 
breast of their anc.estry, and I was told that there was in 
do; city a schord-master, whoso family Iiaif tauqht for' 
'OO years successively, the. eldest sou always takini^ upon 
himsiK the pridr-ssion. I wrnih! not Nvis'^^'ou to believe* 
HI this lon^' jiu^ <d' pedaiifo.i^ues, but before you lau.i;h at 
‘he iiolom <*i <t family of schbol-master.s, you should re- 
crdleiU that we have, iii mir own r ountry, an instance 
of the same thini^. and lhal, after all, an hereditary sclio * 
sar i.s iird. a more siraii/^c bcin^u;, Ilian an liei'cditai^y le.qii-- 
lator. 

Tac tireeks o.Woannifia are, with the, exception of (lie 
priests, and of ‘•omc lev, who are in (he einploMuentsjof 
(he I’a-Iia, all I'ntpii^ed in trade ; and many of the. heltrr 
-oi L pass three or four ycios in the meirhant-lioiises of 
(ienon, Lr’^Ixirn, enicc, and Vienna, which, in 
;i'liIition to the ‘education they receiv'* in the scliorils of 
dii ir own citv. where, they inav learn Fri'rieli and Italian. 
i:i\vs (hem a ''orr.pctenl knowledj^e of the most diflused 
modern iarijq'.uaSies, and adds also to the ease anil urha- 
iii(v of (heir arhiress. They have, inileerl, introduced as 
inpcii as they dare of the maimei s of Chrisd'r'ulom, and,' 
as our host, Si_;^nor Xicolo, informed us, once a^frrd for 
a moment, to the esiahlishrnefilt of a (heatre for the per-* 
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ferinance of Italian operas. Some of Um^iu, after csla- 
bjjshing an intercourse with their own city, settle in tl>c 
sea-ports of iloumelia, and in tlic towns of Moldavia, 
Wallachij^, and Ilniigary; but they generally return 
home, as tile poIicyVof Aii contrives to oblige them to 
leave part of their fam'ily‘in Ids dominions, and, ijideed, 
the Vcalthy merchants cannof leave the (rounfry, or even 
the city, withouf his express permission. They arc not 
indulged witli a ride into tlie country without a notifica- 
tiv.ii of their pyrpu^jc. The annua! revenue which the 
V^izier draws iram Ids capital, amounts, say they, to 
'230,000 piastres. 

There is a fair which lasts a forfnight, held once <a 
year on the plain, a mile and a half to the south-east of 
lliecity; and during fids time, all the tradesmen are 
obliged to leavfj tlicir shops ip the Bazar and Bizestcin, 
yidch are shut, and to set up bootits in tlie-plain. This 
tjic Vizier tiryjs a very good iiiictliod of getting at some 
Jxiiowlcdgc <if tl'e actual property of his .subjects. The 
fair was held during our residence in tlic city, and open¬ 
ed oil the &tji of October, when vve passed through it on 
horseback. 'J'he bootlis, occupying a great extent ol 
ground, arc (^uilt, and fitted up exactly as in EnglaiuU 
'and are .divided into rows much more regular than the 
streets, and cacli allotted to ,sonic particular merchandise. 
M’licre is also a piece of ground for tlic cattle, sheep, and 
horses, and several jilots of green sward h>r tiie parties 
vff dariQprs, who continue their amusements during the 
whole night. 

Here are the goods imported from tlie Ionian Islands, 
.and the ports of the Adriatic formerly', but now mostly 
fnun Maltai in Sclavonian vessels under the Turkish 
)I^Jlg: they are landed at Brevesa, Salora, Valloiia, and 
liurazzf), and thence ctjiiveyed on horses to loantiina. 
Our blockade of the Adriatic must ^oon cut ofl' these sup- 
])lies, and, as an Englisli merchant disdains sucii pcltj 
traflic, Albania may soon he in wjuit of the greater part 
of them. .Still, however, tlsere are caps from Trieste, 
Loghoni, and Genoa, and some coffee and’ sugar from 
.^lie first of fliesc places. Knives, sword-blades, and gun 
barrels^ fnJ«Rss, and paper, arc brought from Venice, hut 
the tli'rec first of these artivics are sold in all the little sea- 
porls of Albania, williotil passing through loannina. 
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The gold ajid silver thread used in their embroidery, is 
obtained from Vienna. » 

Cloth of French and Cterman manufacture ilsenl froyi 
Leipsig. This is Uie chief article of importation, as it is 
from tliis fair that alf the richer Greeks and Tyrks, not 
only in Albania, but in great jfart of/Roumelfeandin the 
Morea^ supply themselves with tlie loose robes and pe¬ 
lisses of tlieir winter dress. ’^English cloth is in the hiT^h- 
est estimation, but* seldom to be met wifli here, or even 
at Smyrna and Constantinople, on account of its ^reat 
price. The best of the cloth sold at, loanniria was npt 
equal to the worst of that manufactured jn England, and 
w as of a coarse thin texture, and wry badly dyed. 

• l^he articles of exportation are, oil, wool, corn, and to • 
hacco, for the ports of the Adriatic and Naples $ and, for 
iiiLmd circulation tiirougia Albania and Rounielia, spun 
cottons from the plains of J’riccala, stocks of guns and 
pistols mountjed in chased silver, both plain and gilt, and 
also cnihroidcred velvets, stulfs, and cloths, Which are 
here better wrought than in any other parlf^of^ Turkey in, 
Europe. • 

Large flocks of* sheep and goats, and droves of rattle ^ 
and horses, are collected from the hills both of Lower 
and Upper Albania for the fair. Of th^e, all but the 
horses, which jirc dispersed in the countr^ are^soW into* 
tlie Ionian Islands. The w<mds of Albania, before the 
French revolution, furnislied Toulon with timber for ship¬ 
building, and Marseilles imported into the country the^ 
French Colonial produce. But both these trafl^s have" 
long ceased, and if the trees ot Mount Tomarus, or the 
Acrocerauniaiis, are in future to « descend to the main/’ 
they will swell tl?e squatfrons of the British fleets. 

It is in \ ain that the watchful Jealousy of Napoleon has 
adopted the advice of Pouqueviile, and removed the sta¬ 
tion of the French agent from Arta to loannina, in order 
to counteract such if measure, appointing, at the same 
time, that gentleman liimsclf, to carry his own plans into 
execution. I’his minister was at his post during our stay 
in the city, but, as he*gives no countenance to the nation 
at war with*bij? master, we had not the satisfaction of 
seeing him. 1 arn sorry to say that he does not bear his^ 
diplomatic faculties meekly about him, nor.p^sess the 
urbanity so characteristic bo^i of his nation aiia ids for-^^ 
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mei* lirofesaion. ^ This I should not have mentioned, had 
he not, with a^rudencss that has already been noticed by 
ajlate intelligent writer (I mean Mr. Thornton), indulged 
himself in some personal and national reflections, which 
do but little credit to his character, either as an author or 
a gentleman; The no|de enmities of two great nations 
do not authorise such pett5' dQtracti,ons. 

I‘was not ablj to learn the extent of' tlie commercial 
dealings of the merchants of loannina ; but the balance of 
trade is in favour of Albania, and is paid in Venetian 
zu<]uins. f 

The Greeks of this city are as Industrious as any in 
Turkey, and their enibuDidedy, the art in wldch they 
excel, is executed very neat\y ; but there >vas no one wlib 
could mend an umbrella in the whole, place ; and only one 
man, a poor Italian, was capable of making a bedstead. 
The only enro;>rageinent anrable mechanic would meet 
with, would be employment at tlic Vizier^s palace, witli- 
out rccciving^any emolument. This is, of itself, suffi¬ 
cient to putra si^^p to every exercise of ingenuity. 

I am, &c. &c. 
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L*ETPER Vlir. 


a ^ 

The Turkish Ramazan.—Preparations for Travelling.—< 
Greek Peasantrij.—Route from Ibair^ma to Zitza ^— 
Thunder Storm.—The J\]pnaster\^ of Zltza,—View from 
—Iiihubitants of Zitza.—'Their Misery. 

# 

AS it is my purpose to speak at this time rather of 
the Albanians than of the Greeks^ and as<dvhatever is pe¬ 
culiar to thiJ latter people, is to be found in the inhabit¬ 
ants of that part of Greece which we aft^wards visited, 
I shall hasten lo commence our journey «4th^ou into th« 
upper part of the country, where his Highness the Vi¬ 
zier had fixed his quarters. • • * 

\Vc were a little unfortunate in the time we chose for 
travelling, for it was during the Rainaz^, or Turkish 
Lent, which, %s it occurs in each of the thirteen months 
in succession, fell this year »n October, and was hailed at 
the rising of the new moon on the evening of the eighth, 
by every demonstration of Joy : pistols and guns were 
discharged in every quarter of the city. The Turks con¬ 
tinued firing long enough to exhaust their cartridge- 
pouches, and as,they used balls, according to custom, the 
Greek inhabitants closed their window-shutters and re¬ 
mained at home; a precautiou very nccesi^ry, for iWo 
bullets passed within a very audible distance of our hoik’s 
gallery. The minaiycts of all the moseks were illumi¬ 
nated, and every thing seemed to show that the approach¬ 
ing season was not considered as one of penance, but de¬ 
voted to mcrriment.i in truth, although during this 
month the strictest abstinence, even from tobacco and 
coffee, is o^bsorved in the day-time, yet with the set¬ 
ting of the sun the feasting commences, and a small rcj. 
past is served ; then is the time for paying ac 4receiving 
\ isits, and for the amusements of Turkey puppet-show?^. 



jugglers, dancers, and story-tellers. At one*oVIock in 
tlie morning, after prayers, the dinner commences, and 
tlip carousal lasts till day-break, when the Turks retire 
to're'st, and do not rise till mid-day. 

We were, therefowe, as ,I said, unlucky in hitting on 
this time for travellings for we were frequently a long 
time before we could rouse the people who were t» '’sist 
us in our progrejss, and wcr6 besides pften disturbed by 
the Ijcayy drum beaten at midnight to call the Alahome- 
lans to the mosc k. 

»lVe were a stuonger party on this journey tlian we had 
been in travelling to loannina, for we were accompanied 
by his Highness’s Secretary, of whom you have before 
heard, and by a Greek Priest, who not haying his antiuai 
compliment of piastres for the Vizier, was journeying to 
him, to explain the caus^i of his default: it seems he was 
a relation of th'> Secretary’s, .vand on that score joined 
company with us. We were also furnished with an Al¬ 
banian soldier, belonging to the city guard, llis name 
was Vasilly«.and he afterwards continued hi our ser\ice, 
U was 'the province of this man to take care that the 
Vizier's gue,sfs (s<) they called us) were properly treated 
and accommodated on the road, and he became a very 
important per^nage in our suite. T/jc iriteiidant of the 
postprovi/led us with five saddle-horses, anJ a post-man, 
called in Turkey a sourgec, to look after them ; and for 
these, which were to serve us till our returh to loannina, 
we were not to pay a settled price, but to make tlie in- 
tendant .a present. 

Had we at that time been provided with a positive or¬ 
der from the Vizier, we should have bcciv also furnished 
with horses of the post to carry our luggage ; but, as it 
was, w'e had W command in writing from Mehmct Kffeii- 
di,' governor of loannina, addressed to the heads of all 
the villages where we were to stop^: and these were to 
get us as many horscs'as wc might want. Except from 
Frank travellers, the peasants seldom get a farthing for 
their beasts, and their labour in att>*nding them ; and as 
these orders are frecjuently given, they constitute one of 
tlie most heavy grievances of the poor, and are a great 
qheck to agriculture. It is with great diflicidty that the 
villagers^aji*^ forced into this service: ncitJicr the jiros- 
pcct of payment, nor blows,•<3oinctimes, arc suiricient to 
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make them produce their beasts, and we were witness to 
many unpleasant scenes. * • 


Vasiliy, thoii,c;h he was a Christian, yet bein:; a 
dici* in the VizicrV se.rvice, considered himselt’ b) 


Sol' 

fiavc 


a rij^ht over the backs of the peasants ; and,^g^inst po¬ 
sitive orders, would have occafyoiml recourse to sticks, 
anil-Trun stones. When re^irimanded, he shni.erscd, up 
his shoulders anti e.xclaiined, p»^ctioi /t, 


niv xstvtvctMat,” which you will perhaps discovftt*,«dis- 
t'uised as it is in the vulgarity of a modern idiom, to 
mean « The Greeks will do nothingnvitkoiit the stickf^' 
—I'hc most compassionate traveller, if it should ever 
eoiutf to the dilemma, whetliei' tliesc people should be 
hi’aten, ^r he b« stopped in iws Journey, would not, 1 be¬ 
lieve, hesitate a long time in his election ; but then we 
arc apt to think that the business could be done without 
going to such extremities: iihe Tiirks, ijo'wcvcr, say not; 
and such is the force of habit, those of the Greeks 1 have 


seen, seem almost to confirm the opinion. ^ 

These prclitdinarics being noticed, you must be in-* 
hu’rncd, that on the eleventh of the month (October) wc 
left loannina at one oVlock in tbb aftcrnooiV and pro- * 
'•eeded tow ards the north-western end of the city. After 
passing out of the suburbs, we crossed a ypidc ditcji and, 
mound, that hAd been made about twenty year.*# past by 
\li. as a defenre for his city ;*and that formerly surround¬ 
ed the whole of the land side of loannina, but was, atthis 


time, in many places, and especially towards the road te. 
\rta, scarcely apparent. '■* 

After riding an hour (or three miles) westerly, wc 
passed on our rigjit haud> a green hillock, with some few 
remains of old walls on the top of it. The spot is called 
Kathevaki.” In a long n.srrow plain to the left, were 
tents pitched in a range of vineyards hejonging to inh^ 
hitants of loannina, vuho were themselves superintending 
the gathering of the grapes. As wc proceeded, there were 
several villages on each side of us; and, two hours from 
nur setting out, on the left hand of the road was a house 
belonging to^thj? Vizier, called Karkopoulo,’^ to which 
part of his harem occasionally retire. v 

III three hours we came to a large tract of marshy flat» 
land, in several parts of which there were' vi'^Jcmcn 
’•uilding, by the ^ izier.’s ordeVs, low bridges, to make the * 



country passable in winter. On the top of a low hill to 
the left, w&s ttic country residence of a Turk of great 
Consequence. It had but a very poor appearance, not 
looking better than a han, and statplihg on the crag of a 
rock, wit^opt even a gar^n ; yet it was to the daughter 
of the owner of this oKinsion, that young Hussein Bey, 
the,grandson of Ali, was afl&anced. It is not, h^>«''vcr, 
in hne houses tl^at the Turk's take a pride; they are ve¬ 
ry oasily lodged ; and arc satisfied with what would ap¬ 
pear to a Frank a want of every article of common fur¬ 
niture. V 

We were nearty an hour crossing the marsh, when wc 
came to a han of the meuner sort, and at tins place, tlic 
road, wliirli had before heerbvery good, turned into soiAc 
low stony liills. The smirgee had gallopped on forwards 
to prepare us a lodging^at the village, where we intended 
to stop for the^’.iight ; and after passing the han, the Se¬ 
cretary, .Vasiliy, and myself, rode on before the rest of 
the party. pass through the hills lasted half an 

'hour; andaft^* travelling an hour more 5vcr a slippery 
plain, Ve arrived at tlie village just as the evening set in 
very dark,” find the raih began to pour down in torrents. 
My friend, with the baggage and servants, was behind, 
and h^d not li^en in sight for some time. 

After 'Stumbling through several nai^^^ow lanes, we 
came, at last, to the miserable hovel prepared for our re¬ 
ception. The room was half full of maize in the stalk; 
Ihe floor was of mud, and there was no outlet for the 
smoke ^ut tlirougii the door. How'ever, the Secretary, 
having laid down his wallet, and spread his carpet, “ aj- 
ter the manner of eastern nations^’’* seatc,d himself on one 
side of the blaze, and I took up my quarters in the other 
corner. Vdsilly was despatched into the village to pro- 
col re eggs and fowls, that would be ready, as we thought, 
by the arrival o^ the second party., But an hour passed 
away and no one appeared. It was seven o’clock, and 
the storm had increased to a fury I bad never before, 
and, indeed, have never since, seen equalled. The roof 
of our hovel shook under the clatteriny torrents, and 
gusts of wind. The thunder roared, as it seemed, with 
•out any intermission ; for the echoes of one peal had not 
cease(J%tfi^i‘ull in the mountains, before another treme'n- 
•dous crash burst over our 'iteads : whilst the plains, and 
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the distant hills (visible throu,^h tlie cracks of the cabin), 
appeared in a perpetual blaze. The tempest was altoge¬ 
ther terrific, and worthy of the Grecian Jove; and the 
leasaiils, no less religious than their ancestors, conf(*ssed 
^iieir alarm. The women wepjt, and the men, emailing on 
the name of God, crossed themselves at ey^ry repeated 

pealiv , 

Wc were very pneasy tiM the part^did not arrive; 
but the Secretary assured me, that the guides kney eyery 
part of the country, as did also his own servant, who 
was with them, and that they liad certaijily taken shelter 
in a village at an hour’s distance. Not being satisfied 
with this conjecture, 1 oritered *iires to be lighted on the 
hill above the, village, am] some musquets to be dis¬ 
charged : this was at eleven o’clock, and the storm had 
not abated. 1 lay down in my great coat; but ail sleep¬ 
ing was out of the question, as any pai!§es in the tem¬ 
pest, were filled up by the barking of the dogs, and 
the shouting of the shepherds in the neigh|»ourmg moun¬ 
tains. * ' • • 

A little after midnight a man, pantipg and pale, and 
dreticlicd with rain, rushed into Hie room, and, between. 
Cluing and roaring, with a profusion of action, commu¬ 
nicated something to the Secretary, of j^liich 1 under¬ 
stood only—t'sat they had all fallen down. »I learnt,' 
however, that no accident had happened, except the fall¬ 
ing of the lug.^age horses, and losing their way, and that 
they were now w aiting for fresh horses and guides. Ten 
were immediately sent to them, together with sevca’al men 
with pine torches; but it was not till two o’clock in the 
morning that w'c heard they w^ere approaching, and iny 
friend, with the Priest and the servants, did not enter 
our hut before three. * * 

I now learnt from him, that they had lost their wJjy 
from the commcnceiqynt of the storm, when not above 
three miles from the village; and that after wandering 
uj) and down in total ignorance of their position, had, at 
last, stopped near some Tut kish tomb-stones and a tor¬ 
rent, which they saw^ by the flashes of ligiitning.^ They 
bad been tlfus exposed for nine hours; and the guides, 
so far from assisting them, only augmented the confii. 
Sion, by running away, after being threatened ^'ifji death 
by George the dragoman, vviio, in an agony of rage anf\ 
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Vcar, anO ^itiiuul giving any warning, fired ptt* both his 
pistols, and dccw from the English servant an involun¬ 
tary scream oj horror ; tor he fancied they were beset by 
robbers. 

I had pot, as yon have seen, witnessed the distressing 
pari of this^adventnre piyself^ but from the lively picture 
drawn of it by my fricrUl, ^and from the exaggijv^ted 
descriptions of George, I fancieil mjseif a good judge 
of t!ic wltole situation, and should consider this to ha\e 
been one of the most considerable of the few adventures 
tl^it befel eitlie»’ of us during our tour in Turkey. It 
was long before Me ceased to talk of the thunder storm 
in the plain of Zitza (Ihe nafne of our village) 5 and I 
have told you the anecdote, that you may see how littlr- 
dependence is to be plated, in cases of difficulty, upon 
Greek guides, or sei v^nts in general, wlio, to say the 
truth, confine g,ll their energy and resolution to talking, 
but in action are noisy, waxering, and timid; so much 
s 1 , indeed, tliat in this country it is absolutely necessary 
p) be ahva^^s litcompanicd by a soldier, ti enforce obe 
rlience,' and to make tlie rest of tiie attendants do their 
duly agaim^t tlu'ir will.c 

After the latigucs and disasters of the night, w'c resolved 
til stay one dt^ at Zitza, to dry and refit our luggage, 
ily mifl-d|p,y tim weather was very fine, ard we strolled 
out to take a view of the copntry. 

A liiMe above the village, which is itself on the steep 
side of a hill, there is a green eminence crowned with a 
grove o| oak trees, that has been chosen, like almost 
eWry other beautiful spot in these parts of the world, fur 
the site of a monastery, Immecliately under the monas¬ 
tery, there is a large well-built house'of tlie Vizier’s, 
but there issio one who would not pass by the palace, 
wpre it toti times more splendid, to reach the neighbour¬ 
ing grove. Perhaps there is not in the woild a more 
ronianlic prospect than that wiiicli is viewed from the 
summit of the hill. The fore-ground is a gentle declivity, 
terminating on every side in an extensive landscape of 
green fiills and dale, enriched with vineyards, and dotted 
with frequent flocks. Many villages, aAd 'the grove*^ 
with wliich they are sheltered and adorned, appear on 
the slopiiig^sides of the biirroiinding hills. The view is 
ejery ^’Ticrc closed by moiuj,tains, but between those to 
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the north-vtest, there is a j^limpse of a long and verdant 
plain in tiie distance^ and of the windings of a river called 
the Calamas. The mountains to the north, part of Zoh- 
inerka or Tomarus, which are the nearest, are woody to 
their top, but disclose some wide chasms fed rock. 
Those to the north-east, the hills “bf Sagori, seem a long 
ledge of rocks, running ncafyly from west to cast; to*the 
cast is Find us, verging to the soutli-cas4. To the south 
are the SJulliote mountains, and to the north-wesi,* blit 
in the farthest distance, are those of Chimera, the Aero* 
ccraiiriians. Neither loannina nor ifs l^e are visible, 
though Zitza cannot be n|ore tli^n fourteen miles from' 
the ,»ity. 

went int» the monastery, after some parley with 
one of tlie monks, through a small doop plated with iron, 
on which the marks of violence wtre very apparent, and 
which, before the country liad been trai?quilised under 
the j)o\vcrfuI government of Ali, liad been frcquontly bat¬ 
tered in vain by the troops of robbers, the’^j by turns in¬ 
festing every district. The Prior of the mcAiaStery, a* 
humble, mcek-inapnered man, entertained us in a warm 
chamber with grapes, and a pleasant whitd wine, not ' 
trodden out, as he told us, by the feet, but pressed from 
I lie grape by the liaiid ; and we were so welX pleased with • 
eviry thing abdiit us, that we agreed to lodge dith Him 
on our return from the Vizief, 

Zitza is a \ if!age of about one hundred and fifty houses, 
inhabited by Greek peasants, and not having one Turk- 
in the place, except the man employed to take card*of th^ 
Vizier’s house. It is not, however, the less oppressed on 
that account, as lyc liail opportunity of observing, for 
the Secretary was inspector of some of the villages, anj^ 
accordingly the Primate, or first man of the place, 
was dressed in a woollen jacket, and .looked like aif 
English wagoner, but*was well mannered, came before 
him to give in his accounts. » 

The Papasf or secular priest of the village, a misera- 
biC-lookiiig creature, in whose house we were lodged, and 
who performed .every menial office of his family, com¬ 
plained to the Secretary, that the assessment of the Pri¬ 
mate was too liigii, especially as the best lands of the vll- * 
I age belonged to the monastery, which paid no' regular 
tax. The poor Priest, with d'disconsolate humble tone, * 
\oi, 1. 1. 
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dcclarci] that the annual sum, 13,000 piastres/being paid, 
tliey had Karifiy suffiefent remaining out of the produce 
o? their labour, to support themselves and children. 

Employed in the cultivation of a, rich soil, and in the 
fcndiiigdf itumerous floekn, their wine, their corn, their 
meat, their fleeces ancrskjns, and even tlic milk of their 
sheep and goats, all were to be sold to raise so cxM^iitanl 
a tax : they wct'c starving in the midsl; of abundance ; 
theft- labour ^^as without reward, their rest witliout re 
creation: even the festivals of tlieir cliurch were passed 
oVer uric elebratS.‘cl, for they bad neither the spirits nor the 
means for merrfment.^ 

It was impossible nof to believe every word that was 
uttered by the poor fc-llow, v,ho, whilst our dragoman was 
interpreting his talc, looked eagerly upon us, and still 
preserved the same pitsablc air and action, vvilh wliicli 
he had told hK story. He vv^hed us fo believe him, and, 
iadecd, diis own appearance and that of liis fellow vil¬ 
lagers, bore l^ii-Liblc testimony to the truth of his asser- 
' tions. Ilo’j^evcr, there was notliing to hcMonc hut to try 
if All would consent to take less than the thirteen thou¬ 
sand piastres, and wc'never heard how the matter ended, 
or wJicther the burthens of /itza were alleviated. 

I am, &c. &.C. 
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Roule from Zif%a.—River Calamas,—-Village of Closure ,— 

JJelvmaki. — R<mte from liiitrinto to D^v'tnakL — 
of (routs, — Jlbanian IFinc,—Route hijHhe Plain of Jir- 

'sifro-eastro to Libokavo. - Upper Mhania, - Turkish 

* Meats. — Libqimvo. — Jlrgyro-castro.—Short Jccoiivt oj 
that City. 


WE left Zitza at nine* o’clock in the?morning of the 
ninth, and proceeded in a direction at first nortti-west by- 
north, throng)^ vineyards running up the sides of the 
bills, and yielding, as they told us, and as is ^syally, f 
believe, the casedn such situatiops, a finer grape than 
that wliich is found on the plains. We then crossed a 
barren hill, and, in two hours, entered a valley, studded 
with clumps oj‘ trees, and divided by the fiver Calamasj 
whose windings we had seen from the monastery. Our 
friend the be^;relary told me, this was the “ Acheron.” 
I suspect his autimrity to have been “ Meliteus,” a mo¬ 
dern Greek geographer, who was archbishop at Athens 
about the beginning of the last century. His book con¬ 
tains both the ancient and modern names of places, and 
although strangely incoi’rect in many instances, even as 
to the neighbourhood of the very city in wljich he livpd, 
yet as it is the only one of the kind, it is useful to travpl- 
Icrs. Unfortunately, it is a thick fol-io, and not veT’y 
portable. The Caldmas, as it runs towards the Port of 
Sweet Waters, may have some pretensions to be the 
celebrated river of the infernal regions. 

Near the entrance of the valley we saw a fall of the 
river, not very high, but roiling through a grove of trees, 
with a small mill perched on the top of the left bank. 
Continuing for half an hour through this valley, with the? 
vivqy at our left, we passed a^han on our right haifd ; and. 



shortly atterwards, crossed a bridge orer the Calamas^ 
which is here yery rapid, and in breadth about the size 
the Avoln at Bath. The plain, which till this time had 
been flat and broad, now began to be .more narrow, and 
intci*spersed witli woody hillocks ; 'and we passed at the 
foot of higlf hills to t}»e left, covered with trees. We 
were here shown a house ‘of the Vizier’s, embosomed in 
a n6ok half way up the steeji, and surrounded by a'slo' 
pin^lawn. A fe^ spots of ground tha’L had been cleared* 
were cultivated, and converted into vineyards and wheat- 
g(*oiinds, and l^rgc,flocks of goats were browsing on the 
shrubs through }\hich our path lay; so that we seemed 
approaching to the country of a more happy people than 
those we had left b*ehind at Zitza. But whatever were 
our reflections, they were ‘ interrupted “by a thunder¬ 
storm, which, witii the deluge that had been poured down 
on the night of^my friend’s adxcnturc, rendered the road 
almost impassable; fur the torrents, streaming down the 
hills, had more than once nearly carried away our lug¬ 
gage horse§. 

When we arrived, at half-past one o’clock, at a little 
village called Mosure, ,we were told thrt the rains would 
prevent our proceeding that day; and we accordingly 
took up our lodging at the house of a poor Priest, who, 
'iiutwitiistandii^ what has been said of thq appearance of 
the country, seemed to have as much reason to he misera¬ 
ble as the people whom we'had just left. , Here also we 
saw a house belonging to the Vizier; indeed the village 
itself, tjiey told us, was his private property, and the halt 
of all produce was paid to him, besides the absolute dis¬ 
posal of the labour of the peasants. I’hc villagers were, 
many of them, employed in felling timber in the moun¬ 
tains, which, after being cut into planks, is passed down 
tiv; Calamas to the coast. 

' The day cleared up, and gave us leave to see some very 
fine mountain scenery. The valldy, which runs from 
north-east to south-'.\est, appeared to terminate a little to 
the north of our village; and the vievv of the river was 
lost at a short distance to the south-east. Immediately 
opposite, to the south of Mosure, was a huge rocky hill 
called Papinghi, and having a summit so singularly 
"shaped^ to appear like a fortiiication with battlemen/s 
and t6rrcis. Papingiit musjt be part of Zoumerka^^and 



the direct road from loannina would lead across it to 
Mosure; Sut the mountain bein^ impassable, the travel¬ 
ler is obliged to go fourteen or fifteen miles in a wcsteidy 
direction to Zitza, and afterwards due north for ten or 
eleven miles to this Village; the latter part of .the jour¬ 
ney being in a very bad path,* easy to be lost, and mista¬ 
ken for a gnat track. ’ 

Ki this plarv we were v/oi‘se lodged than at oiir'last 
village; and the nfud floor of our hovel\vasoverrun,with 
every desrriptiun of vermin. You have seen an Irish 
cabin, and J need not be more pai’tir.ula]|^ We had only 
a journey of three hours for our day’s work, on Saturday, 
October 14 , and therefore Mid not'set off till one o’clock 
in the afternoon, wlien \\e vient nortliwards, through fo¬ 
rests of oak, leaving the Calamas to the riglit hand, and 
in little more than an hour skirte^ a small plain and lake, 
also to the right. From tl^c south-west ^nd of this lake, 
it is not imppobable that the Calamas flows, although we 
could not see jt, as our view was intercepted'by a low 
hill, and a small fortress (or rather barrack) of the Vi,, 
zier’s, called larrovina. The people with us knew no¬ 
thing about the matter. « , • 

Leaving the plain and a small ban to tlic left of the 
road, wo again began to ascend gradu^ly; winding 
thrnngh thick yoods, still northwards, for an ho/ir,' when’ 
wc found ourselves suddenly ^tthe top of a deep precipice, 
with a prospect, to the left, of a succession of woody 
hills rising one above the other, and of Dclvinaki, the 
town where we were to stop, at the bottom and extremity 
of the chasm to the right. There was a path to the left, 
by which those who do not stop at this place save an hour’s 
distance, as it coihmnnicatcs directly with the road, which 
is seen winding up the precipice on the opposite si(I«. 
We dismounted, as the descent was rugged, in maity 
parts very steep, and overhung W’itli large masses of 
loose rock ; and we w'ere half an hour before we entered 
the tow n. ‘ 

Here wc were more comfl)rtabIy lodged than on the 
preceding nights; forDelvinaki, besides a liouse belong¬ 
ing to Ali, k'as'srveral neat-looking cottages, and is, on 
tlie whole, a clean town, containing, as we wore told, , 
three hundred habitations, pcojded by Greeks. .OJt)thesc, 
^hc greater part are employerj.in cultivating the ground, , 
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their flocks on the* neighbouiiiif bills; but 
^■i^tyle^tbeiiiB^lfes merobants^ as thej bring 
bn hot|K^h;^ fbom CoiistantiDople» Salonica^ 
ntiiib an4 sdjNb^in m the inland towns of Alba- 


Constantinople* Salonica* 
m In the inlland towns of Alba- 


IPInell'ilniinid^aY fll^iSa^ni^haifts are necessarily ab- 
thfiP l|>H>ses the greater part of the year ; 
|ini^nipg4he santb pjan as at loannina* detains 
Wives 1^)4^ Jlpdren at homo* as a security for llieir 
M^uj^n^and thus profits by their enterjbrise* without risk- 
li^SSiOf bfs subjects ; for there are few* instances 
tht>#S.^a4si«chave not returned to enjoy their petty 
wesltb^ dfi w a» a Creek can enjoy it* in the bosom of 
thei^lSlhaieg. • . * 

j 1 do not k.now whether ypu recollect* that the f^motts 
^h^^oss founded the city of lolfa purposely for tl^ fa- 
imllieB 'of travelling Arjnenian merchants; and by that* 
^icb appeared* at first sight* an act of humanity* se- 
cnlWd s additional influx of wealth into his domi- 

K„i^id^ns|p* besides being on the roa^ tomorihern Alba- 
iswso Oil one,of the routes from Butrinto* the ancient 
Buthrottjrtn/>n Iflie AdriatiCjp to loannina. From Butrinto 
Is seveo homp% ^n an eastern direction* to Delvino* a 
town ^s^.eigfai^tSy^nd inhabitants* and the , seat of a 
PaSha OfitwbJ ah|HTO w subdued by Ali. • ^ 

• fVonf 1[lelvi|ij^|f^ Ifire^ Hours* north-east* to the vil¬ 
lage of Nix^itzai mid thence* seven hours more* and in 
the same line* to Delvinaki. 

^eevere told that the Vizier had stayed three days at 
this towti* which be bad left eight days before our arrival; 
find j|hat most probably he was the town of Libokavo* 
wh^ washould^riivildhe next day. * 

the* fowls* ahd gra^* that always com- 
l^seo Out* meaU^ I raniMed up a green lane at the back ot 
the toyrOf M the assent became very steep* when* turn- 

g : round* I ei^yed a prospect on ifvery side magnificent* 

1^ yrliqse beauties were heightened by the last rays of 
/letting Sgn''tinmM the woociy summits of the^eppo- 
lita jDoiponta^.^^ ^ fll^liet* that was collected from a hun- 

X. —A —_1« —iCi ft .4. 


ttte sevw hou^ 

town J^jOlghT# 
PaSha 

• Vrond l^lblviiiji 
Isge of Nix^itzai 


Bites* were bro^irs|n|; on lower gr^ 


cows* and 
whilst the 



^oats, wh09e tres|»a$d ambneit die 

dreaded bjr the moderns arit'wjBp hf l^nSc^tGreef^ 

were now rioting at large (a tbdid^ards oti.w^^fri|]inr 

sides of the bill. Tl^ese pret^ immala 

ous figure, and are often t& fi^e llviid^ 

Albanian landscape. They ar^tdMie in 

unfrequented spots, an the»^depth of ftTrests, 
tops of mountains/ in places so remeilS^i^'^ali^r liniiillil 
habitation, that the traveller wotd# s^pMS taMn aSrdd, 
did he not see their long herds di^oendm to the vlllam 
at the close of day, and were he nht {wtfidhdof tmfr 
familiarity with man, by the tin|U]ng \>f th^lr 1ft 
night, close to the little winded of l^is cottage, 


i ne uesii oi«ine kio is esieemeoasmucn as vna« ox 
lamb in Albania. The goat milk is made into ^ hard 
cheese which constitutes a chief* article of food Inroiigh- 
out Turkey in Europe, and which is, this counify, 
made in su^cient quantities to allow of a triifihg eapiMi* 
tion. Each of the skins, by a very sim^ process, m so 
sewed togetheV as to hold and preser^ the 
which in the villages is never put intd^pny other hoftfr, 
and seldom lasts beyond the nest^vititdge. ***' 

Wine of a year old is metitibned asVfi railty* Thut 
w'liieh is made in quantities, and lo loan« 

nina, or othertarge towns, is and 

limr^ and weakened with water, dbnslifrr 


that the resifi gives the strength vHiielpIfflh trutfir tak^s 
away, amd that the lime refines tbeliquof^ Wit is to this 
process that ^ very unpalatable barshoeshj g^ndhaliy to 
be met with in Greek wine, is to be aftdba&dl T 


chasni opposite to that which we had coiqp dewt^ the eve^ 
ing before to get to |he town. This toolsabout hi^ 
an hour, and whed we had got into (bo dfreellofi 
left, we proceeded to the north-west, tW^h a 
cou^y, not at all cultivated or 
was vuuble.^ We ci^issed a torrdnff tlm hro- 


county, not at all cultivated or 
was y^ble.^ ci^issed a torrem lu^ 

ken fi^inf^f a bridgb, ai^ thq^atrod im over h 
er battik woody country, untibiti tbree^hours 
vioaki, at once upm '%Jj!ry node* add^mng 

plain, riinmiig from sdti^ t 61 «ort@^^l dultiVat^,"A^^ 
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vidcd by rails and low hedges, and having a Viver flow 
ing thrnugk it *to the south. On each side of this plain 
wfts ft ridge of barren hills, but covered at no great in¬ 
tervals, on the western or oppfisile r^nge, with towns and 
villages, appeared, like the goats of Virgil, to hang 
upon the rocks. Thes^, yt^c were told, were in tiie dis¬ 
trict of a large city called i^'^gyrocastro, which wc vaw 
indistinctly at £V great distance, as we advanced to the 
nortk along the side of the hills, th<at form, afi it were, 
the eastern bank of this extensive plain. 

%.t one o^clocft' we" came to a village where there was 
a ban. Here vve stopped, an^ as we were seated on our 
mats taking some refreshment, an Albanian handed 
round several specimens of snuff, for in tkis village, they 
informed us, there is the most extensive snufif manufac¬ 
tory of any in European Turkey. The snuff is also rec¬ 
koned to be of {he best quality' , and tiie Alj^anians, who 
are exceedingly addicted to this luxury, affect to despise 
thaf which is made any where else but at this village, of 
ivrhich I fof'get the name. The tobacco plant groves in 
great quantities in the neighbourhood, both in the plain 
‘and on the stdes of the lulls. 

After resting an hour we remounted, and continued in 
the same northern course. Every appearance announced 
to us thaf we weronow in a more populous country. We 
met parties of travellers botii on horseback and on fqot: 
the plain was every where cultivated, and not ordy on the 
side of Argyro-castro, wdiose minarets we could now dis¬ 
cern, bflt ‘also on the hills which we were traversing, ma¬ 
ny villages were to be seen. The dress of the peasants 
was now changed from the loose woollen brogues of the 
Greeks, to |;he cotton kamisa, or kilt of the Albanian, 
and in saluting Vasiliy they no longer spoke Greek. In¬ 
deed you should be informed, that a notion prevails 
dfmongst the people of the country, that Albania, proper¬ 
ly so called, or at I'^ast, the native country of th& Alba¬ 
nians, begins from the town of Delvinaki; hut never be¬ 
ing able, as I have before liinted, to learn where the line 
of boundary is to be traced, I shall content jpnyself with 
noticing the distinction in the above cursory manner. 

We were joined by a small party of Turks on horse¬ 
back, of whom pointed out at a little distance from 
the snnif manufactory, a hill' to the right, on which were. 
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lie said^ ntlie remains of ancient walls, as also sonic few 
utlier remains a little farther to the left, in a grove of 
trees. These I visited, and from the size of the stimes, 

1 should judge'them to be antiqjue: they were lying in 
heaps on the ground. Afte.v riding two ho^s along the 
side of the same hills, we arrived at Libfikavu, and en¬ 
tering the suburbs, enquired if the Vizier was in the. 
town,’ when,"to our surpl-ise, we weje told by three or 
four people, that they did not know: one thoug|)t be*\vas, 
another that he w'as not in the place. These w’erc not 
Greeks, but Turks, the most lazy anrVincurious r^oc of 
beings on earth, as you must think, 'when these fellows 
»1id not know whether th‘e abLoldic sovereign of the coun¬ 
try, who moves about w itU no small retinue, was or was 
not In their towm. 

We proceeded to tlie house of a relation of one of AlPs 
ivivcs, and there learnt Miat the Vizier w'as farther up 
the country, at his native town of Tcpcllene. At the 
house of tills Turk, in an outer room, separated from the 
chambers which contained his family, wcj were lodged 
during our stay at Libokavo, and the good-humoured ^ 
Mussulman endeavoured to I'cnder us as ^comfortable as 
jiossiblc. As, during the Ramazan, he took his first 
meal after sun-set, he ordered it to be served up for our 
dinner, and gave us his company. 

You must have already .read enough about the Turks, 
to know tiiefsort of viands usual at their tables: but 1 
must say of them, that many are very palatable to an 
English taste, much more so, indeed, than those to be 
met with in Portuguese and Spanish cookery. There is 
a dish of chopped mutton, rolled up with rice highly sea¬ 
soned, called ifpraikf and a large thin pasty of fowl, or 
spinach sprinkled with sugar; both of \?hich are very 
commendable. Oil is not often used, but butter, which, 
it must be confessed, is now and then very strong, and 
would be called by us, grease. The sherbet is but a very 
poorliqiior, beiiigoiily sweet watersomctimescoloured with 
ma^rygold llowcrs, aud a few'blanched almonds swimming 
on the top of it. It is handed round at the conclusion of 
the dinner, and either drunk out of the bowl, or sipped 
witli large horn spoons. The boiled aild roast are al¬ 
ways done to rags, to suit not only the taste, bui the con¬ 
venience of a people, wh^-do not eat with knives and 
voi, f M 



Ibrksy but ivith their fingers^ making use oi a Umh crum- 
plet instead qf a plate, and each man tearing off his por~ 
tion«frora the joint before him, with his right hand only, 
for his'left is supposed .to be employed bn services that 
render it unfit to be thrust into plate containing 
common stock. The pilstf, pr buttered rice, the standing 
dish of Turkey, and vvliicli is •often Jjrought in twice at 
the same dinner, nut very palatable tp d person unac- 
customed«to the taste of it. 

Our fare at Libokavo was various and good ;"but we 
were not well lod^fcd during the night, for the whole par¬ 
ty, thirteen in nuilibcr, slept in the same room with us, 
as, this being a Turkish* town, we could not procure 
quarters for our attendants iruany other bquse. Nearly ' 
the whole of the day after our arrival, it rained so vio¬ 
lently as to prevent our ii)roceediiig towards Tepcllcne, 
bill we were cnakied behNccn the showers to walk out 
and survey„tbe town and the adjoining country. 

Libokavo is built on the steep side of a bill, and, with 
several moseks, contains about a thousand’houses iiilia- 
bited by‘Turks, many of whom are not natives of the 
country, but ♦only scttlei*s, and wear the long Turkish 
diTss. They are for the greater part farmers of the 
iicighboyring plain, not traders, and the bazar is but ill 
furnished. <The houses arc built, most of thnn, of stone, 
and are of the better sort, being surrounded with gardens 
of orange, lemon, and pomegranate trees. The town is 
governed by Adam-Bcy, the son of a sister of the Vi- 
zicr^s, and, together with the whole district on the same 
side of tl»e plain, is in perfect subjection to Ali. 

Of Argyro-castro, which is very visijile about nine 
miles to the north on the opposite hills, 1 learnt that it is 
a city supposed to contain twenty thousand inhabitants, 
cbie*ily Turks, being the capital of a Pashalik of two 
tails, and of a very populous distriqt, hounding to tlie 
east and north-east tjie country of the Chimeriotes. It 
was not, when we were in the country, in subjection to 
Ali, but nominally nndbrtlic power ef Ibrahim, Pasha of 
Vallona, the Prince with whom Ali was tlicp at war, and 
who was besieged in his last fortress of Herat. It was 
^pcctcd, however, that the city, which has been more 
than on(j 4 , attacked by Ali, would, togetlier, with its whole' 
district, fall immediately into'^iis hands after the redur 
'ion of Ibraliim. 
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\\hai»wc saw of the plain may be about twenty-five 
miles in length, running nearly in a jttraiglit direction 
from south to north ; but another brancA of it, which 
turns off to the* north-westward, a little above tJie*city, 
and continues as far as the shore of the Adriatic above 
Vallona (Aiilon), may add*toijit an exteaVl)! fifteen or 
tweijty miles. The river, vthich has no other name than 
the river of Argyro-casfro, flow's from' Mount Zoamerka 
through the whole length of the plitiin, and appears to 
correspond with the ancient Cel^^dnus. * * 

W'itli that supposition, the ti avellc^- might be inclined 
to look for some vestiges of Hadrianypolis, Amaiitia, and 
Antigoiiia; tow'ns whic4i llqprished under the Romans, 
and which were placed somewhere in the country water¬ 
ed by the Cclydnus, Indeed, the Greek gentleman ac¬ 
companying us, called Argyro-castro itself occasionally 
by the name of ThrcaiifppotisfWliichf^ftov dropping the 
first syllable, would be the modern Greek pronunciation 
of Uadrianopolis j and 1 see that M. dc la*Rochettc, in 
Iiis map, has given the modern city the two names. But 
Mcletius, the geographer before mentioned], peaces A’nti- 
gonia on the site of this town4^ and affirms Thryinopolis* , 
to be a ruin marking the site of Drys, a1i ancient toVn 
of the Molossi, and giving a title to a Bishop w'itliin the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of loannina.f* Pouqacville# on ^ 
the pretended authority of the same author,* but without 
being supported by him, declares Delvinakt to he no 
other than the ancient Omphalon. The singular posi¬ 
tion of this latter place, in a deep hollow, may give some 
grounds to suppose that it was one called the navel of 
Kpirus. I was assimcd that there were no remains of 
any kind at Argw’o-castro ; but I regret that the state of 
the country, and our situation as friend^ of Ali, 4**1 
permit us to visit the city, and obtain personal kno\\ledge 

of the fact. * * 

% 

’*■ ^AvTiyoifi*, \fyeTxt 'T'fitjv A/!j,u/5CK«(rrB6v, 'tx 

\ x-cii a-ev^irun —HIII^IPO,'? D Jlfi 
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Route from TAhokuvo to Cpsnrafles.-—ffnmen at the Fouu- 
tafns.—lloute ErUneeiL—The Passes of Jntigmiiaf 

called Stena.—Mus Rivfr.—Route to Tepeltenr^ 
along the Banks of the Rivtr.—Arrival at Tcpellenc) and 
at Mi Pasha’s Palace,--Jippearauce of the Mtendants .— 
Prayers of the Turks.—The Chanter of the Mosek. 
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*1 

ON leaving Libokavo (October 17tli), we tlcsccmlcil 
(rito tlic plain ; and, bcfoi-e we could again get into our 
northern direction, were »jbliged to cross several wide and 
deep treiiGbes, cut to drain the low grounds. After bav- 
"^ing regained our path Ibrean hour and an half, we came 
suddenly upon a rapid river flowing out of a valley in the 
mountains to the cast, in a westerly course, but soon 
turning to llic north. As we were to pass thv night in a 
village in tile mountains to the right of our road, wc 
were obliged to cross this river, which we accomplished 
with considerable difficulty^ for it was tlien deep and 
broad, though, in genci*al, as wc heard, very fordable. 
After the passage of the stream, w^c went over some deep 
ploughed lands; and, in three hour^ from Libokavo, be¬ 
gan to ascend the bills in a jnortb-westerly direction. Wc 
saw, ,what might be called, a chain of villages along the 
inounfains, most of them half-way up their sides, and 
apparently inaccessible, Tl«c bills on the Argyro-castro 
side, seemed exceedingly bare ; but tfiose to which wc 
were bending our steps were woody, covered with flocks 
of goats, and in many spots cultivat^ed, and sown with 
maize. 

It had been very late before we re-commenced our 
journey, so that aficr we had been in the bills an hour, it 
grSw darl^. Wc mistook our path ; the baggage-horses 
began to tumble; and, when >vp were half-way up the 



mountain, we were obliged to stop in a wood, where \vc 
were bewildered, and quite ignorant of (fur jinsition. 
I’wo or three of us, however, determined to make foi*» 
the first village, and* procure a guide; for mc had been 
some time going up aiufdown craggy prccipicc^,^ without 
seeming to advance towards our^mint. 

JNoi to ularm you with another adventure, we were qll 
housed at seven o’tlofk in thc*e\cning, hiV'ing been five 
hours coming from Liboka^o—a distance of iiot«mc<’c 
ilian nine miles. At coming into the vilL^e, wc were 
agreeably surprised l»y getting to a nej/t cofnfortable cot-* 
lage, where wc were received witli a hearty welcome by 
the Albanian l .ndlord, who, i? tunleifout, was personally 
aeq'uainted with tbe Signor Secretary. Tlie name of the 
village was Cesarades, inhabited, except a few houses, 
by Christians. . 

In this place every thing w';fs on a very drScrent footing 
from what it ha*d been in the Greek villages. Wp expe- 
I'ienccd a great deal of kindness and attention from our 
host; but saw nothing in his face (though he waJ a Chris¬ 
tian) of the cringing, downcast, timid look, of the Greek 
peasant, llis cottage was neatly jdastcred, fedd white¬ 
washed, and contained n stable and small w’^arc-ronm be¬ 
low, and two lloorcd (hambers above, quiteiti a diffcf’cnt 
t.t>le from what We had seen in Lower Albania. Itmiglit 
certainly be f ailed comfortable 5 and in it we passed a 
belter night thait any since our departure from loanniinl. 

Ill the morning we found ourselves in a very exaltcil 
'situation; and just opjiositc us, to tbe west, we l7ad a 
good view of the city of Argyro-castro. Wc had a guide 
gi\en us to show,the best*path (for the ways had been 
broken up by the torrents), and left Cesarades at ten 
o'clock in the morning. We continued descending andT 
ascending in the same direction as before,,that is, to the** 
north, still keeping on.^he sides of the mountains, and 
at twelve o’clock wc saw* another villagq, situated as high 
as that which we had left; hut it was not till some pco- 
j)le had been sent dow n fimm this place to open a passage 
for us, that we qould proceed tow’ards it. We were a 
little surprised*that these pioneers were all women; and, 
as I recollect, two of them were young and handsome, 
'They handled their pick-axes and spades with grcat^^la- 
'’rit} ; and having assisted ii3,»by rolling down somb 
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stones and carlli, that impeded oui' progress^ into a tor 
rent, prpccdjd us to their village. 

• Before reaching it, we passed a large fountain, where 
tlfcre were many W'omen washing with sticks anfl stones, 
in thesScotcli fashion,,and drawing water. Indeed no 
where in ihosc parfsf of Greece or Albania that we visit¬ 
ed, arc any but the very,better, sort of females exempt 
from these enjployments ,*'and as the fountains arc often 
at si,nne distance from the towns, the latter is, by no 
means, an easy task; for I have frequently seen them 
•-looking ver;^ faint under the W'ciglit of their large pitch¬ 
ers, one of which they carry on the head, and the other 
in the hand. The hien arc never at the fountains; hut 
the aged matron, and the,.tcmlci* maid,^,are still employed 
in the same labour^: which occupied the females of llu 
roer’s time ; for when Hector reminds his faithful Andro 
machc that skro would be oWiged, in her future bondage, 

' ti) biing 

“iThc weight ot w.itci’s frosn th’ H^pc.lan spring',” 

it is but‘probable, tlfat she Iiad occasionally performed 
the same duties in the days of her prosperity. It was not 
the,drawing of water which was to be, perhaps, the hard 
ship, kut doing i,t ver> ^nuch against her 

will, and ('»/><>; under the command of a mistress. 

You may add to this, that the ancients knew nothing ol 
menial offices; for the Princess of Phoeacia washed her 
owmclothes, and the familiar of tlic divine King of Ithaca 
was a swine-herd, also divine. But the parallel shall be 
carried no farther. 

In a short time w'C passed ihrough the village wc had 
"seen : it ^’as called Toxarades, and contained about one 
hundred and ^fty houses, inhabited, with the excciption 0 } 
two or three Turkish families, by Christians. In anhoui 
and a half we wept through another \illagc, Lokavo, also 
on the heights, ami about the same size as the others, 
and inhabited by Christians; and by iialf-after three wc 
came to a third, called Ereeiiecd, w'herc wc were detci*' 
mined to stay during the night, as we should not liavc 
been able to reach another resting-place before dark. 

\Ve were not so well lodged as wc had been the flight 
before ; but as Erccnml ‘.vas inhabited partly by Turks, 
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partly by Cbtistiansy and the best house in tlic place ne- 
longed to one of the former people, we could 4 iot so easily 
have been admitted to better accommodations. Wc had. 
come the wiiole day at a very slow rate; and from CeSa- 
rades to this village, 1 ^ould thipkthe distance nptmore 
than ten miles. . 

On^lea’iing Erecnced. on the morning of the 19th, at 
ten o’clock, wc descended fron\ the hilts, syid got Into the 
plain, through which, in a north-westerly directiop, nan 
the river we had crossed in going from Libokavo to Ce- 
sarades. We continued along its hai.^ks Wr some time 
the patli very bad and slougli^, and occasionally through 
coppices of low brushwood.' In-two hours wc were at 
wh'at might be galled the iny'thern extremity of that 
branch of the valley of Argyro-castro through which we 
had held our course ; and we found ourselves at the en¬ 
trance of a sort of defile, with tlie river oi>our left hand, 
and mountains' near us on our right. The hills^ on the 
other side of the river were abrupt precipices, clothed 
w it h thick woods. » 

Though not a vestige of the ancient cities thaf may 
ha\ c once flonrisheU in these regions are to bc^ Jiow seen, 
vet the traveller would still endeavour to compare the de¬ 
scriptions of historians witli the appcarancc»of the coun¬ 
try around him^ and the straits into wiiicli we now en¬ 
tered, might pirliaps remind him of the passes near An • 
tigonia, by the’tireeks called ii-tya ^Stena), which some 
passages of Polybius* would point out as leading from 
£pirus into IIIyriciim,j and which were illustrated* by a 
battle fought between Pyrrlius and Antigonus,|; and by 
some military positions occupied by King Philip, before 
he was routed by the Consul Flaminius. 

In the river which “flows (I quote from m^owoi jouf- 
iial and from Livj§) in a narrow valley, having only 
little path along its banks,” he would perhaps recognise 

* Polyb. lib. ii '•ap. 5 . The expedilioii of Scerdllaidas inio Epirus 
|- Strabo, indeed, expressly reckons tlie Alhanianians and Atintanes 
(liMnpf near the Ctlydnus) amongst the Epirote nations, inhabiting a 
wild country, an'd difficult of access, upon the borders of Illyiicum; 
and it appears that the latter were certainly of that people ; for when 
thtr*Epiiote army retreated from the Illyrians at Phccnice, in Cfieonia, 
Polybius (lib. ii cap 5)’ says, they fell back, upon the Atintanes. 
i Plut m vit Pytrh’. Book Txxii. rap 5. 
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the Aous, that ran li’orn Lacmon, iliu summits of Pin- 
flus» forminji; one of the bouiidarirs of Mruedonia, and 
•falling into the Adriatn sixty stadia below the city of 
Apollonia. Every, thing, indeed, seems to correspond 
with the position of tliQ. « passedhere are the hills on 
each sidt*, Asruus aikl A^^opus, where Pliiiip was cn 
camped ; and in proceeding farther down the lau'r, ^vhero 
it^strugglcs tlifodgh its na'rrowest han^s (iibi in arrtissi- 
nifs /•ipas cogitur^), any one would suppose., himself to 
pass over the very spot fixed upon for the conference be- 
itwecn the KiV.,g and the Consul. 

I3eforc the iiomans attempted the passage over tin 
formerly pathless mbuf,tain^of Chaonia, as P'lorusf calls 
lliem, and the Aous windi^i^ through p'^ccipiccSi they had 
penetrated into Macedonia by the way of Thessaly.; and 
certainly the passage pt an ai my, in the face of an enemy, 
over such a CK^tintry, would'h<*em to any one who had seen 
the positions, almost iiiipracticable, yet Pyrrhus had 
clone the same thing before, and, what would appeal 
more incredible, contrived to make use of Ins elephants. 

Had w'e traced back the river up the valley from which 
v\e had seen it issue^^^wc mi.ght liave been able to know 
enough of tlic country to the eastward, to assist our con 
jecturcs; as^it is, you must be content with those already 
olTeretkito your notice, and proceed with*us on our route. 

After travelling down the valley an hour, we came in 
sight of a bridge, and saw crossing it rf large party ot 
soldiers, and some Turks on horseback, attending a co 
veredf cliair or litter. A little after, to our great sur¬ 
prise, we were met by a carriage, not ill-made, but in 
the German fashion, with a mj?n on the box driving four- 
in-haiid, and two dirty Albanian soldiers standing on the 
lV)ot-board'^beliind. They were floundering on at a trot 
L>hroiigli the mire ; hut how it w'ould be possible for tlieru 
to pass o\er paVt of the road by vj-hicli we had come, we 
did not at all undci stand. However, the poxnilation ol 
whole villages was ordered out to help it along, and we 
heard afterwards of its safe arrival at Lihokavo. This 
carriage had, as they told us, conveyed a lady of the 
V izier’s harem to tlie bridge, where she w'as met by the 
chair (a large sedan), in which she was to be carried on 
men’s shoulders to Tepelleiie. 

l-ib. ii ca'> 
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At three liours and a half from Erccneed vve crossed 
the bridge, which was of stone, but narrow;, and of a bad 
construction, being so high in the middle, ast(? render 
adviscabic to dismount in passing oyer it. Immediately 
after gelling across, we went along a path on thejedge of 
a steej) precipice, wit!i the rivcr,)which was^jroad (per¬ 
haps seventy feet), depp, and vbry rapid, rolling under- 
iieafli. As we twlvanced on •this bank of the river,*we 
saw the hills to the cast spotted with llocics of sheep ^nd 
goats, and haN ing a line of villages as far as the e/e could 
reach. One of tliese, of the name of K<^vo, more ro¬ 


mantically situated than the others, v\as#crowned with a 
dome and minaret rising fnxfln amidst a grove of cypresses, 
'lilic hills, on the side of which wc were passing, were 
covered with wood, but witliout any villages, for they 
were not sutliciently high. 

Jn two hours from the bri/Jgc, the rivcPHbegan to widen 
considerably, 'and a little way farther it was augmented 
hy a stream of some breadth, flowing out of a narrow val¬ 
ley from the north-east. Not long after thcjunction of, 
the rivers, tlie whole stream appeared as broad*as the 
'rhames at cstir.iuster Bridge, but looking .shallow in 
many places, with graiej banks above the water. Soon 
afterwards wc had a mow of Tcpclleiie, thp termination 
< f our joiinicy, wliich we saw' situated iminedi^at(^ly on* 
the bank of th'* river, and, ir^ three quarters of an hour, 
we entered the •native place of Ali. 

The streets of the town, through which we passed, 
were dirty and ill-built,* but every thing that hadjbefore 
attracted our attention was presently forgotten, when we 
entered through a gatc-w;ay in a tower, and found our¬ 
selves in the coui?t-yard of the Vizier’s palace. 

The court at Tepellene, which was enclosed on two 
^^ides by the palace, and on the other two sides by a hig^i 
wall, presented us, at our* first cntrani’e, with a sight 
something like what wc might have, perhaps, beheld some 
hundred years ago in tlie castle-yartf of a great Feudal 
Lord. Soldiers, with Jhcii* arms piled against the wall 
neap them, were assembled in different parts of the square: 
some of tlieifi facing slowly backwards and forwards, 
and others sitting on the ground in groups. Several 


lufrscs, completely^ caparisoned, were leading about, 
whilst others were neighing4wid,er the hands of the grbom*-. 
>«r. r. ' "*N 
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111 the part farthest from the tlwellin^, prepafations were 
making for the feast of the night; and several kids and 
sheep wert) being dressed by cooks who were themselves 
IfalCarmed. Every thing wore a most martial look, though 
not exactly in the style of the head-quarters of a Chris¬ 
tian gcn^pid ; for man]| oV the soldiers were in the most 
common dress, without shoes, and having more wildness 
in their air and manner thaif the Albanians vve bail bcibn 
seen. * ' 

(fn dtir arrival, we were informed that wc •were to be 
lodged in the i^'ilace; and, accordingly, dismounting, we 
ascended a fligl\(: of wooden steps into a long gallery with 
two wings, opening into ^whifh, as in a large English inn« 
were the doors of several apartments. Into one of these 
wc w'erc shown, and found ourselves lodgljd in a chamber 
fitted up with large silken sofas, and having another 
room above it slccjirng ; a convenience scarcely ever 
to be met witli in Turkey, flis Highness (for so the Pa¬ 
shas of three tails arc called by their attendant Greeks; 
sent a con^i’atulatory message to us on our arrival, or- 
‘dering, every thing to he provided for us by his own 
household i and menti/^niog, at the same time, that he 
was sorry the Ramaznn prevented him from having our 
company with him at one of his repasts. lie ordered, 
however, thaf sherbets, sweetmeats, and, fruits, should 
be sent to us from his owm harem. 

At sun-set the drum was beat in flie yard, and the A1 
banians, most of them being Turks, went to prayers. 
In the gallery, which was open on one side, there were 
eight or nine little boxes fitted up with raised seats and 
cushions, between the wooden pillars supporting the roof; 
and in each of these there W'as a" part> s^noking, or play¬ 
ing at draughts. 

^1 had now an opportunity of remarking the peculiar 
quietness and eaoe with which the Mahometans say their 
prayers ; for, in the gallery, somebf the graver sort be¬ 
gan their devotions(.in the places where they were sitting, 
entirely undisturbed and unnoticed by those around them, 
who were otherwise employed, llie prayers, which last 
about ten minutes, are not said aloud, but muttered some¬ 
times in a low voice, and sometimes with only a motion 
of the lips; and, whether performed in the public street 
or in a room, excite nO attention from any one. Of more 
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Uian ahundfctl in the gallery, there were only five or six. 
at prayers. I'hc Albanians are not reckoned strict Ma- 
humctaiis; but no Turk, however irreligious himseli^ 
is ever seen even to*smile at the devotions of others;'and 
to disturb a man at prayers would, in most oases, be 
productive of fatal consequences^ ) * 

In thi» evcniii,^ we ^vere Msited by two physiciani| of 
the Vizier’s hojischold; one of them, tdressed in the 
Frank Habjt, a iiafive of Alsace, and a very agyeeable 
man, the other a Greek, wlio spoke the German, French, 
Italian, X<atin, Turkisii, aikd Albaniitn lalTguages. Tift 
Frank^erilleinan, as we wqre informed,*was very much 
in the coiifKlcnc e of the Vizier, jftid was reputed to be a 
m'an of ability. •It was a question not to be asked him, 
but one would like to have known, what possible induce- 
iiicnt could have settled him in Turkey, especially as he 
was the son of a physician ftf great eminence at Vienna. 
These physicians arc in constant attendance upon Ali; 
who, however, a short time before our arrival in the coun¬ 
try, had requested and obtained the assistance of two* 
English surgeons from our Adriatic Squadron, but with¬ 
out finding much benefit from tlieidadvice. 

Tlie day after our arrival was fixed upon for our first 
audieme of the V'^izicr, and wc passed the cfoiling cjiicfiy . 
ill the compaiiy*of the two physicians. 

Wc were Ui^Lurbed diiring*the night by the perpetual 
oarousal which’ sremed to be kept up in the gallery, and 
by the drum, and the voice of the « muezzinn,” or chanter, 
calling the Turks to prayers from the minaret t>f the 
mosck attached to the palace. This chanter was a boy, 
and he sang ouf his hymn in a sort of loud melancholy 
recitative. He was .i long time repeating the purport of 
these few words : God most high ! I bear d^itness tifat 
there is no God but God: 1 bear witness that Maliom6t 
is the Prophet of God. Come to prayer; come to the 
asylum of salvation. Great God ! Tjiere is no God but 
God!”—The first exclamation was repeated four times, 
the remaining words twice, and the long and piercing 
note in wiiich lie concluded this confession of faitli, by 
twice crying out the word “/nm,”* still rings in my ears. 

The simple confession of faith is this . “ La illah—illalf—Llah, 
Mchemmecl resool nllrth”—-There iv/io God but God, and Mahnme* 

M In'! Prorh'’t. 
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Fa~hou, meaning Ae who is, is the Malionictau periphra¬ 
sis for the^incffablc name of God, as was the word Jelio- 
vah amongst the Jews. Dean Swift hardly knew this 
wheh, satirising the brutal qualities of the human spe¬ 
cies, hc^avc that name t(» his slave of Die Ilouyhiihnms. 

But you \nust be inii4tj[cnt to sec Ali himself, and my 
next shall conduct you into h's presence. - 

lisjn, Ac. AceJ 
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LETTER XL 


Visit to i/ilt Pasha.—His .flppcarame. — Maumrs.—Short 
Conversatuni—-Second liitcc'cie’tv JJIL — Present 

from Bonuptirte to that Pasha.—Ji Palwo-casiro^ or Ruin 
near PepcLlciuK—Last Auditnee of Alt.—His Affability to 
his Soldiers.—His Rise and Progress.—The Difficulties 
he had to encounter.—His vig07vfis Jleti^ures. — Admims- 
Iratiou, and. present F.xlcnt oj his Dominions.—Offered 
to be made a King by J^Tapolcon.—His snppo'sed Re-ve¬ 
nues.—His Disposition.—Story of Zofreni.—His Aninsc-^ 
inents and Morals.—His want if Education. * 

• * 

ABOLT iiojiii, on (lie l‘Hh ot‘ October, ;in officer 
of the palace, with a wliile wand, ajiiioiinced to its that, 
we were to artciid Ihc Vizier; and accordiiigl^i we left 
onr apartinniL a( (ompamed •by our dragoinari and by 
the Secretary, V bo jiut on his worst cloak to attend his 
master, that lie might not appear too rich, and a lit ob¬ 
ject for extortion. • 

The officer preceded us along the gallery, now crowd¬ 
ed with soldiers,,to the ^tlier wing of the building, and 
leading us over some rubbish where a room had fallen in, 
and through sonic shabby apartments, he usliered us into 
the chamber in which was Ali himself. ]^le was standing 
when we came .ii; which was meant as a compliment, foi 
a Turk of consequeiiue iKwer rises fo receive anyone 
but his superior, and, if he wishes to be condescending, 
contrives to b'* found standing. As w'c advanced towards 
him, he seated .himself, and desired us to sit down near 
iiiin. He wa‘s in a large room, very handsomely furnish¬ 
ed, and having a marble cistern and fountain in tiie mid- 
dfb, ornamented with painted tiles, of the kind wlilph we 
call Dutch tile. •* » 
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The Vizier was a short man, about five feet hve inches 
in height, and*very fat, though not particularly corpu¬ 
lent.^ He Iiad a very pleasing face, fair and round, with 
blue'quick e;yes, not at all settled into'aTurkisli gravity. 
His bcaiil v^as long an(| white, and such a one as any 
other Turk would havtj |/ecn proud of; thougli he, who 
waMiiore taken up with his/j^uests*than himself,*did,not 
continue looking at it, nor smelling.anci strolung it, a*- 
IS usually the custom of his countrymen, to up the 
jiauses of conversation, lie was not very magnificently 
dfessed, except tlial his high turban, composed of many 
small roils, seembd of fine gol^l muslin, and bis atta^iau, 
or long dagger, was stubded with brilliants. 

He was mightily c>vil; and said he ciMisidered us a's 
his children. He showed us a mountain howitzer, which 
was lying in his apartmeiil, and took the opportunity of 
telling us that he had severaf large iMnnon. He turned 
round two or three times to look through an English te¬ 
lescope, and at last handed it to us, that we might look 
*it a party df k s on horseback riding along the hanks 
of the river towards Tepelleiic. He then said, “ tliai 
•inan whom'you sec oii the road is the chief minister of 
my enemy, Ibrahim Pasha, and* he is now coming over to 
,me, having disserted his master to take the stronger side.” 
lie addressed tliis with a smile to the Seci'otary, desiring 
him to interpret it to us. • 

We took pipes, coffee, and sweetmeats, 'with him ; but 


he did not seem so particular about these things as other 
Turks* whom we have seen. lie was in great good hu 
muiir, and several times laughed aloud, wdiicli is ver> 
uncommon in a man of conseciuvsnce: 1. never saw" ano- 
rber instance of it in Turkc*y.—Instead of having liis 
room crowded witli the officers of his court, which is very 
nUich the custom.of the Pashas and other great men, he 
was quite unattended, except by fewr or five young per¬ 
sons very magnifit'cnlly dressed in the Albanian habit, 
and having their hair flowing half-way down their backs : 
these brought in the refreshments,* and continued supply 
ing us with pipes, which, though perhaps iu»t jialf emptied, 
were changed three times, as is the ciistuni when particu¬ 


lar honours arc intended for a guest. 

ThvVe are no common topics of discourse between 


a 


'rui’ki^h Vizier and a traveUer, which can discover th*- 



abilities of either party, especially as these conversations 
are always in the form of question and answer. How¬ 
ever, a Frank may think his 'Fiirk above the comnnyi 
run, if his iiost dues not put any very fuidish iiitcrrbi;a- 
tories to him, and Al/ did not ask us any questions tliat 
betrayed his i^^norancc. His liveliness and ^sc gave us 
very favourable imprq,ssions pf*h/s natural capacity. 

lb the evening* of the next my wc paii^tlie Vizier. Ano¬ 
ther visit, in^ari apartment more elegantly furnisl^ed than 
the one with the fountain. Wliilst we were with him* a 
messenger came in from “Herat,” the pl/lce which Alils 
army (of about live titousand men) was#then besieging*. 
We were not acquainted >lic*contcnts of a letter, 
Nv»hicli w*as read aloud, until .a long gun, looking like a 
duck-gun, w^as lirought into the room •, and tlicii, upon 
one of us asking the Secretary there were many wild 
fowl in the ncighliourhood,«lic answcre7^ Yes 5 but that 
for the gun, it*was going to the siege of Herat,‘ Inhere be¬ 
ing a want of ordnance in the Vizier’s army. It was im¬ 
possible not to rmiile at this war in miniature.# • 

During this interview, Ali congratulated us upbn t!ic 
new's, which had arrived a fortnight before, of the sur- 
rrrnler of Zaiitc, Cefaloiua, Ithaca, and Ci rigo, to the 
Hritihli Squadron : he said, he was happy*to have the 
Fnglish f(ir hissiieiglibours ,* that he was sure they would 
not s<'rve him as tlic Riissianji and P’roncfi had done, in 
protecting his inmaway robbers ; that he had always been 
a friend to ourJNation, even during our war with Turkey, 
and had been instrumental in bringing about the r<eace. 

He asked us, what Jiad made us travel in Albania? Wc 
told him, the desire of sq^jing so great a man as himself. 
“ Aye,” returned he, “ did you ever hear of me in Eng¬ 
land ?” We, of course, assured him, that heVas a vefy 
common subject of conversation in our country; and Ifc 
seemed by no means ipaccrssible to the flattery. 

lie showed us some pistols and a sabre ; and then took 
down a gun that was hanging over his head in a bag, and 
told us it was a present from the King of thcPVencli. it 
was a short rifle, with the stock inlaid with silver, and 
studded w'ith diamonds and brilliants, and looked like a 
handsome present; but the Secretary informed ns, that 
wifen the gun came from Nsipoleon, it had only aN’om- 
mon stock, and thid all the»ofnaments had been addell 
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by his Highness, to make it look iiiorr like a royal 
gilt. . - 

• Before uc took our leave, the Vizier informed us, that 
there were in the neighbourhood of Tepellenc some re¬ 
mains of antiquity—a |»al§f*o-castro, as all pieces of old 
wall, or cai\ed stones, arc railed in Albania and Greece, 
and^said that lie would orUejijsome horses for us tV ride to 
it llio next mornhig. ' ^ ‘ 

Accip’ding to his advice, we went on Sfnday to see 
these ruins, which are very trifling, being only a few 
bus of wall, a^ it appeared to me, not ancient, on a hill 
ahout five miles'lo the iiorth-w^est of Tepellene. 

In the evening of the same' day, we paid his Highness 
our last visit. He then askfd us whu Ii ^ay we intendc I 
to go ; and we told him, it was our wish to get from loari- 
niiiainto the Mnrea. fje apj»e«ired to be acquainted with 
every road, amf all the stage i, and the state of the coiin- 
tiy most, minutely. He said, that wx could not go h;y 
tiie common mad through Trie i ala, as that part of the 
s:ountry wav, infested by large bands of robbers; but that 
we niigiit go through Caniia, f russing the gulf of Arta 
•at Salora, or going to iho head of the Hull*; and that, as 
that country was also suspii lou*, lie would give us orders 
,to his. several military posts, to take as many guards as 
might hp necessary. In case, however, we should not 
like to gothrougli Carnia, he furnished us witli au order 
to his (Joveriior at Prevesa, to send us in an armed gal¬ 
liot to Patrass. He also gave us a letter to his son, Veli, 
Pasha? of tlie Morea, and wished to know il he could do 
any tiling to serv e us. 

^\conly asked permission t« take our Vllianiaii \a 
sill^ to attend us whilst in Turke}, whidi he readily 
granted, and asked where tlie man was. On being in 
formed that he \\as at the chamber door, he sent for him, 
and accordingly \ asilly enti red ; aijd, thou.gli with every 
proper respect, sti|| was not embarrassed, but, with Ins 
liandsm Ins left breast, answered the Vizier’s questions 
in a firm and fluent manner. Ali called him by his name, 
and asked him, whv, being at the door, lie had not come 
in to see him ? for jou know, ^ asilly,” added he, “ I 
should have heeii glad to have seen you !” He then told 
him that he was to attend us, and see tliat we wanted rio- 
fhiug, and talked a good dc^ai to him about the diflerenf 
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stages of dtir route^ summing all up by telling him in a 
jocose way, thsn if any accident happened to u», he would 
cut off his head; and that wo were to write, mentioniAg 
how he had behaVetJ. Shortly after this, and having 
agreed to give his Highness same relation of out* travels 
by letter, we withdrew, and t^rjk our last leavc of this 
singiila!» man, of wlmm thl ^ may be the place to give 
you a short account. * • 

Ali wa^ boni at Tcpellcne, about the year 1 ^ 50 * for 
he is now past sixty years old, tiiough h^ carefully con¬ 
ceals his age; and, notwithstanding a disorder vvhich^s 
considered incurable, still,carries, the appearance of a 
healthy middle-aged man. Ilis* father was a Pasha of 
A\o tails, but (if no great importance. The most consi¬ 
derable Prince at that time was one Coul Pasha, a Vi¬ 
zier, and loi*d of great part of Albania^ At the (leath of 
his fatlier, Ali found himself possessed ot nothing but his 
house at Tepellene ; and it is not only current in Alba¬ 
nia, but reported to be even the boast of the Vizier hini- 
sclf, that he bbgan his fortune with sixty paras and if 
muslvct. Our attendant Vasiliy (whose authority 1 *should 
not mention, had it not been condrined by every thing I* 
hc'ai d in the country) assrtred me, that he recollects, when 
.1 li );y, to ijiive seen Ah (then Ali-Bey) in hib father/s cot-, 
tage, with his*jacket out at elbows; and thai> at that 
tunc, this jM'iSon used to loine with parties from Tepcl- 
tenc 111 the nigfit^ and seize upon the dorks of the villages 
■it enmity with him. 

By degrees, however, he made himself master first of 
one village, then of another, and amassing some money, 
increased his poyscr, and found himself at the head of a 
considerable body cf Albanians, whom he paid by plun¬ 
der; fur he was then only a great robber^ or one of tliose 
independent freebooters, of whom there are so many in 
tlie vast extent of theft'urkish empire. It was not, how¬ 
ever, without great difli^nlties and reyerses that lie con¬ 
tinued his career, as you will tiiink, when you hear 
what was said to me also by the same Vasiliy; for on 
telling this maii that the Vizier seemed well *acquainted 
with him; *‘*1res,” he replied, “he ought to be well ac- 
(|iiaintcd with me ; for 1 have come down with the men of 
our village, and broken his windows with shot, wticn he 
did not dare to stir out of Tc'piUcne.”—“ Wellhe was * 

VOL. I 1) 
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anked, <«and what did AH do to the meu oJ'yodi* village.^’* 
«Nothing, at*all 5 he made friends witl^ our chief man, 
persuaded him to come to Tepcilene, and there roasted 
liim on a spit; aftcr-which we submitted f?r^ 5 «-*ovw«rsr^ev).” 

Ali af last collected intmey enough to ouy a pashalik 
(not that orloannina, bi^t one of less importance), and 
bcii^g invested with that di^iity, he w^as only move cqger 
to enlarge his fossessionsj'for he cqntrnued in constant 
wai* wi^h the neighbouring Pashas, and finalljy got pos¬ 
session of loatpiina, of which he was confirmed Pasha by 
alh imperial firman.' lie then made war on the Pashas of 
Arta, of DcIviilV), ajid of Oc^rida, whom he subdued, to¬ 
gether w>th that of Tricrala, and established a very pre¬ 
ponderating influence over the Agas of Thf'ssaly. Giaffai, 
Pasha of Vallona, he poisoned by a cup of coffee, in a 
bath at Sophia j^and he strengthened himself by marry¬ 
ing his two sons, Mouclar aSid Veli. to the daughters of 
Ibrahim^ the successor and brotlier of Giaflfar: since thal 
time he has made war on Ibrahim himself, and added 
'considerably to the territories of loanninVi, by curtailing 
those of his relation. 

' During this progress, he had been, more than once, 
called upon to furnish his f|uola"of troops to the imperial 
.armies, and‘had served in person against the Germans 
aiid Russians; but he knew his coimtryineii too well, evei 
to trust himself at court. Tic never would accept of an;^ 
great office, and always fi)und some pretence to avoid 
giving his personal aUcndaiu c on the Grand t izier of the 
day, tvho, it is known, had many ordeis to arrest him 
Stories arc told of the skill and courage with which he 
counteracted several schemes ts procure his head—a pre¬ 
sent that would have been most acceptable to the Porte 
ever since the commencement of his career: however, he 
f()ught against Paswan Oglou, under the banners of the 
Sultan ; and on his return from W/din, in the year 1798, 
was made a Pasha/)f three tails, or Vizier, lie has had 
several offers of being made Grand Vizier. 

He next contrived to procurt paslialiks for both his 
sonsj the^ younger of whom, Veli, wh^ resembles his 
father in his capacity and ambition, saved ihoncy enough 
in his first post to buy the pashalik of the Morca, with 
the d^^idty of Vizier, for three thousand purses of five 
hundred piastres each. His eldest son, Mouctar, of a 
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iiiorc warlike* but less ambitious turn liian bis brotbcr» 
lias of late supplied bis father’s place at the head of the 
Albanians that have joined the armies of the ^^orte; aud 
has greatly distinguished himself^) as.you must have hf!ard>‘ 
in the present war wrth Russia^ ^ * 

The dilUculties which Ali bad to encnunter<4n cstabli.sh- 
ing^bis }iowcr* did not arise so*iiiuch front the opposition 
be met with from the ncighD(\jring Pasbas, as from'the 
riature.of the people* and of the country of which hc«was 
determined to make himself master. Many of tfic parts 
which now compose his dominions* wvre {i^opled by inha¬ 
bitants who had been always in rebellion^ or liad never 
hceri.ontirel\ (onquered by'tlio 'I'urks ; such as the Chi- 
incriotcs. the .Spliiotes, and,the nations living amongst 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of the coast of the 
Ionian Sea. Resides this* the w^uds ^nd hills of every 
part of his government w'ei«'. in a manner, in possession 
of large batiifs of robbers, who were recruited pnd pro¬ 
tected by the villages; and who laid large tracts under 
contribution ; burning and plundering the districts undei^ 
llie Pasha’s protection. Against these he proceeded with 
the greatest severity : they were burnt, hanged, behead- . 
ed* and impaled, and liav^ disappeared front many parts, 
erfp“cially of Lpper Albania, which w'cre• before quite 
Mihject to tliese*outlaws. 

A few inonjlis before our .arrival in the country, a 
large body infesting the mountains between loannina and 
Triccala, were defeated and dispersed by Mouclar Pasha, 
wlio cut to pieces a hundred of them on the spot, -il^hcse 
robbers had been headed by a Greek Priest, who, after 
the defeat of his men, wi^nt to Constantinople, procured 
a firman of protection, and returned to loannina, wdiere- 
the Vizier invited him to a conference, and seized liim*as 
lie was leaving the room. Jle was detained, and wdl 
treated, in prison, uytil a messenger could goto and re¬ 
turn from Constantinople, with a permission from the 
Porte for Ali to do what lie pleased \^ith his prisoner.— 
It was the arm of this man which we had seen suspended 
from the bougli^ on entering loannina. 

It is by sudh vigorous raccisures that the Vizier has ren¬ 
dered many parts of Albania^^aud the contiguous coun- 
t!^, perfectly accessible, tliaf 'wj^ before annually ovci - 
I'ln by robbers: and conscrji^rifwby ojiening tlieVoun' , 
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try to mcrcliants, and securing their pcrsonsi and goods, 
lias not only increased his own revenuc^./jut h<'ttcr»*(l the 
condition of his subjects. lie has budf brid'^rs ov«t the 
Hvefs, raised causeways across the n < s, laid out fre¬ 
quent road adorned thc.rountn'' tul I'jr t(»vMis with 
new buildin,4s, and by many wl. igulations lia^ 

acted the part of a good anjil gi witlipul iicr* 

1iap5 SL single ol^cr motive'^lin ? tlial .>1 ^iis own aggi^in 
disement. 

The influence of AH exit ods f.ir beyond the limits ot 
hid dominionsy^nd kj fean d and felt ihi'oiigiiout the whole 
of JKuixipean Turkey, It would, howe\ci*, be very difli 
nilt to give the actual b<.)uridhrics of his present domi 
nions ; for in the extent of. Ins territory, there is occa 
sionally to be found an isokilcd district, winch still resists 
his arms; and lii«! attepipts mi the neighbouring l^ashas 
arc not always attended with ♦.aicccss. l\vo months after 
our vibit_to Tcpellene, he made ItiiH'iClf master of Bcrat, 
but my friend has written to me from Alliens, that the Pa 
«ha of Scuteri" has retaken tin citj, and reinstated Ibra 
him. But All may be again mi (orioiis ; and, should he 
.live, will, 4 doubt noli be master of nearly the whole oJ 
Albania. 

At present# Ins dojininons extriid (taking loannina foi 
a centre^’! one hundred and twenty miles tt the north, a*- 
fhr as the pashalik of Ocritja; to the north-east and east 
over Thessaly, and touching the feet of Mount Olympus ; 
to the south-east the small district of Tliebes, and part ol 
that attached to the Negroponte, bouiul his territories *, 
wliiciu however, on this side, include the populous cit} 
of lavadia (Lcbadea) and its d'strut, and v\ill soon, it 
is expected, comprise Attica, and afterwards the above 
mentioned country. To the south he commands as fai 
as the gulf of Lepanto, and the Morea belongs to his son. 
The Ionian Sea and the gulf of Vr;ni(e, are his bounda¬ 
ries to the suutli-west and west, and to the north-west 
the pashalik of Sriiiari, and the banks of the Drino; but 
on this side, the pashalik of Vallo:ia intervenes. Parga, 
on the coast opposite to Corfu, belongs to the French* 
and the Chiineriotes can scarcely be said to depend enf irc- 
1> on his authority. 

TliMiiigiiuiit the whole of the country so bounded, tiic 
iinpeiTial firman is buf ’Httie respected ^ whilst a letter 
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vvjih the Si/^diaturc of AU (of wliirb} as a curiosity, i seiiiiL 
you it fac simil^, commands unlimited obedience. The 
Vizier IS ni)\v absolute lord, as a Greek of loannina told 
me* of filty small \)rovin(‘es } and should his projects of 
.<ti:graiuliSf'meiit surcCed, the countries which anciently 
'joluposed the soutiirrn part ol llfyriciim, th</kin^doin of 
Kpirus, jiart of Martylonia, the whole Thessalian terri- 
forjs Kubiea, all the Gvi^cian States, will be udder 
Mi'* dominion ol a tiarharian who can neither write*nor 
read, llis tu.-uny is conipletr; although the^orm of 
uhjj'tUon to the I'orte is still proeervtm, and he fur- 
liishrs his contingent of men to llio Ottoman armies, and 
Ma\s^ besides- a certain paVt ofMiis tribute to the Grand 
*>ignor. ^ , 

As he advances to the north-west, he will be in posses- 
>ion of the frontiei* towards Dalipatiaywhich the views 
of the Freia h must i*ender*a most impot tant post. It is 
confidently a'lscrted, that JNapoleon has offered, to make 
him tCing of Albania, and to support his independence 
against the Porte; but, if tliis he true, he l^s had tho 
prudence to refuse a crown, whicli would be rather the 
badge of hondage'than of powcr,»and of latc-the Kmpe-. 
cor lias talked of ihuudBririg tlowii upon Albania from 
^is lilynan province*.. • 

Ulial ,1 tuahiC'i' .i».i ^ \!« would be able to o^^pose to* 

Ol h ,i',i tT'f'n ii »s not c^sy to foresee; wMth all his 
jjowii, in* liiw !i’‘ hept in his pay more than eight 
tliousand sohl.. i - an^ one time; but as every Albaniais 
understands tin* use of the gun and sabre, and as religious 
or other prejudi* es, might cause the whole population to 
rise in arms under so fortunate a chief, the passage of 
tlie mountains might be impracticable to the French—to 
the soldiers who crossed the Alps. • • 

All the Albanians, even those wlio have not yet sub¬ 
mitted to his p^iwer, ,speah with exultation and pride of 
their countrymau, and. bj a comparison witli him, they 
I onstantly depreciate tlic merits of ofliers. We frequent¬ 
ly heard them say, wJicn talking of some other Pasha, 

■» he is not sucli a one as Ali —ho has not such a head.” 
ilut his dcatli‘might destroy all hope of iminn and re^ 
lislaiice. 

•The early acquisitions of this extraordinary mah were 
made by force f,»’ r>nns : hoU Ips latter aggrandisements , 
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have been generally accomplislicd by the pi’ 0 {)er disposal 
of his treasures, which arc reported to very great, but 
the probable amount of which it is impossible to calcu¬ 
late* Of the tenth of. all produce collected for the Porte, 
the Vizier has, at least, g fourth part; he has also near 
four liundrAl villages liis own property; and, besides, 
Claims from all towns aild districts, arbitrary ^iims for 
proiertion. I Ijave seen a^t)mputation,*which sets dow'ii 
his «revenues at 6,000,000 of piastres, indep^pdeiit oi 
those casual levies, and the presents which are made to 
h9m by his ChVistiati subjects. Add to this, that all liis 
work is done gratis, and his kitchens and stables fur¬ 
nished by the towns where he has any establishment. 
He not only gives free quarter to himself and retinue ki 
his numerous expeditions through his dominions, but his 
soldiers, who oid\ receive about twelve piastres a month 
from him, arc lound in bread and meat wherever they 
go, by the inhabitants of the towns and vilFagcs; so that 
he is able to reserve much of his money for emergencies, 
<tbr bribing*'the ministers of the Porte, and buying his 
neighbours’ territories. He is not at much expense in 
rpurchasing the male ox female slaves of his household; 
for with these he furnishes himself from the families 


of the robbe-rs w'hom he executes, oi* compels to 11). 
AVc ovprtook a man tarrying to Tepcl!‘lie a boy and 
girl, who had been just found in tlie cottage of a robber. 

Of the natural disposition of AU wc had no opportu¬ 
nity of forming a judgment, except by hearsay; and it 
wouldn-be hardly fair to belic\c all the stories of the 
Greeks, who would represent hini as the most barbarous 
monster that ever disgraced liumaiiit). Certainly no 
one but a man of a ferocious and sanguinary disposition, 
wJuld have been able or willing to tame the people whom 
he has brought into subjection : not only beheading, but 
impaling and roasting, might be iiecess.ir^to inspire that 
terror of his name, which has of itsell, in many in¬ 
stances, given jieacc and security to his doininions; for 
large bands of robbers ha\e sitbmitted volnritariiy, and 
been enrolled amongst bis soldiers. Executions are lunv 
but seldom seen in loannina; but during^ the Sulliote 
wars, twenty and thirty prisoners were sometimoss be 


headed at one time in the streets of that city. Such 
cruelty sliocks your humauenfeeling'^; but •* voiU coniiiK' 
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oil juge de •tout quand on n’est pas sorti dc son pays.** 
It is not fair to appreciate tlie merits of any mpn without 
a reference to the character and customs of the people 
amongst whom he is born and educated. In Turkey thd 
life of man is held exceedingly cjicap, more so Mian any 
one, who has not been in the country, wriAld believe; 
and murders, which* would iill all Christendom '^vith 
horror, excite nh sentiment^ hf siirpriscjir apparent dis¬ 
gust, either at Constantinople or in tlie provipces^ so 
tiiat what might, at first sigiit, appear a |ingular depra¬ 
vity in an individual, would, in the eftd, be found nuthiifg 
but a conformity with general practice and habits. Yon 
may, llicrefore, transfer y(uir Abhorrence of Ali to the 
Turkish nation^ or rather to,their manners; yet I almost 
accuse myself of a breach of the forbearance due from a 
guest to his host, when I relate to y«m two melancholy 
talcs, which are very well ksiown, and are secretly talked 
of at loannitia. . 

The wife of Monctar Pasha, daughter of Ibrahim, was 
a great favourite with the A'izier; who, upon‘paying lici* 
a visit one morning, found her in tears. lie questioned 
Iier several times as to the cause 6f her grief; which she* 
at last relii^ taiitly ow^iicd'to be the diminution of his son's 
alfection for liei*. Jlc enquired, if she thotight her hus¬ 
band paid any *at(ention to otlier women? She arywered. 
Yes, The Vizi<‘r demanded*who they were; and upon 
this, the lady’(quite at random, it is said) wrote down 
the names of tiftcen of the most beautiful women, some 
Greeks some Turkish, in the city of loannina.* The 
same night they were all seized in their houses, convey¬ 
ed to tiic palace in the fortress, thence carried in boats 
on the lake, and after being tied up in sacks, were thrown 
into the water. * 

I fear there is no doubt of the truth of this story; for 
on mentioning, the ninttcr to our attendant, Vasiliy, lie 
said it was a fact; and that he himself, belonging at that 
time to the city-guard, was one of the thirty soldiers 
employed to seise andnlestroy tlicse unfortunate females. 
It may seem strange, that thirty men should be found 
capable of performing such an office; but the Albanians 
despise the sex; and our soldier defended the action, 
wliich, said he, was a very good one, for they w^ all 
h,id women. It is not impossfbVJj that this ruffian seriouS' 



ly considered himself as having been anicerned in the 
suppression cA" vice. ^ 

• The fate of the beautiful Zofreni is still the subject of 
*a lamenablc ditty, which we iicanl fii^t at loannina, and 
aftcrwat*ds at Athens. Tlie story goes, that it was the 
misfortune ^f Zofi'ciii, q Greek lady of loannina, the 
nio^t lovely of her sex, to^be admired at the h<me time 
by All and by efne of his sons } and tliaf she contrived to 
runceairthis double attachment from both herjlovrrs, till 
(he ^'izier reqignised upon her finger, a ring which he 
Hhd given to llis sdh’s wife. Upon this discovery, the 
angry father left her abruptly, and gave the fatal orders, 
Zoircni was drowned the same night. She was onij 
seventeen years of age. * 

Here again is a trait of Turkisli ferocity, rather than 
of a savage di^^J^^ ^itior peculiar to /VIi ; for there is no 
thing unusual in this maniiei!' of punidiing^women ; £ai 
ractar, tlie famous Grand V izier, disjiosed of many ot 
Sultan Mustapha’s harem by the same d'Mtli, in order to 
‘decrease the expenses of tlie seraglio, or, as some say, 
lo punish them for supposed court inirigues. 

After w'hat has been stated, jou need scarcely be in 
foi’ined that Ah indulges to thc^fuli in all tiie pleasun 
.that are liciJnsed by the custom of the country. His 
harervz is said to contain three hundred women. Ilis 
other gratifications cannot <1)6 v ery various or refined. 

Amongst the attendants atTepellene wi^ saw the coiir! 
fool, who was distinguished by a very liigh round cap oi 
fur: but, unlike the ancient fools of more civilised ino- 
iiarcbs, this fellow is obliged to confine Ins humour to 
gambolling, cutting capers, and tumbling before the Vi 
zier's horse^ wdicn his Highness takes a ride. 

In his younger years Ali was not a very strict Maho¬ 
metan ; but Ife has lately become religious, and entertains 
several Dervishes at his court; yet he does not at all 
relax in his ambitious efibris ; and having no use for 
books, employs all the hours that he is absent from his 
harem in designs of future conquest. He is still an active 
horseman, and there is scarcely a villcigc in his domi¬ 
nions which he dues not visit once a year. 1 believe him, 
from good authority, never to have received even the 
'‘ducsttiun usually given to the Albanians. Besides bis 
native tongue, he talks G'*(fek fluently, hut of the Turk 
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ish lanj^uage ti^ knows very little; and^ like Justin and 
Tlieodnric, the ^contemporary lords of th0 Extern and 
Western Empires, has raised birosolf to his present poor¬ 
er, without perhapk knowing the letters of any alphabet: 

He Ls doubtless a great maobut without siiying or 
knowing that he is the w'orthy succcssor4>f Pyrrhus, 
whom, recording to ofie author^, he is accustomed to call 
Piros, and, as adotlier will IfaVe itf, Botwrhous, he 
that does,not smile at Mr. Eton, may belicv^Doctor 
Pouqucville. 

Yoiirs,'&c. «;c. 
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i.ET'1'ER Xir. 


Jllbaniiu — Terp^tual Barbarity of its Inhabitants,—Early 
Settlement of the Sliflhians'ln that Country,—In subject 
tion to the Kin^s of Bulgaria—To the Emperors of the 
East.—Uncertain Date of the J\ramc MVania,—Its Revo 
lutions.—Governed by Despots.—Invaded by the Cata¬ 
lans. — >-Disun(ted,—‘-Scani(f‘rheg ,— Exaggeration of his 
Merits.—Ottoman Conquest of the Country. — Establish¬ 
ment of the Venetians on the Coast .— Variety of J^ations. 
—The .^banians.—Their Origin.—JisiiOic Mbanians .— 
Shape and Face of the Mbanians.—Thnr Dress,—Their 
Arms.—Their Filth—Dress of thilr Jfomcn—Their 
Villages.—Their Food.—Their Disposition and Man¬ 
ners. 

THE countries composing Albania, seem, in parts# 
to have been peopled by an aliiu)st iiiiint(.i‘ruj>tcd succes¬ 
sion of barbarians, lliyriciim and Epirus are not often 
mentioned by iiistorians, \iithout a notice of tlie peculiar 
ferocity of their inhabitants.' It was not until the reign 
of Tharrytas, King of the Molossians and Tlji’csprotians, 
from whom Pyrrhus was fourth in descent, tliat the Greek 
nfanners and language were introduced into the country;)' 
Which, as it w^s divided into several petty principalities 
and republics, could, after all, never have been more 
than partially civilised. As to the Illyrians, Polybius 
calls them the enemies of all nations, and no more civilis 
ed than the Thracians or Getse ^ and Livy accounts for 
the superior ferocity of one of tl»e four Roman divisions 
of Macedonia, by the inclemency of their climate, the 
infertility of their soil, and ilio vicinity of the barbarians.\ 

* Piut. in vit. PyrrhK > f Liv. lib. xlv cap. 30 
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]3ut the Ronyins took advantage of the many fine liar» 
hours of lllyriC 40 i» and the road called tlie I^natian, of 
uncertain date and origin, which led from Apullonia ai^d 
Dyrrachium, thrortgh Lychnidiis,. Pylon, and Edessa^ 
over a tract of two huVidred aryl sixty-two Roman miles, 
to Tlicssalonica, may ha>e served to civilis^thc interior 
of the coyiitry. • 

The dcsolatioit of Epirus,* Vliicli (as ias been hefoi’C 
inentjoncdl affordrrf, in the da^s of Strabo, no better*ha- 
bitations tor her people than ruined villa^s,=>>’*fhay not 
have continued long after the time of thaewriter. Tl« 
Emperors extended their care to this pant of their domi¬ 
nions ; and 4inantia and I^adrimropolis are said to have 
hcen llonrishine^towns in Epirus. 

Yet we hear of tlie decay of the cities of this region as 
early as tire reign of Julian ; and i( is pd^rbablc, that there 
was but little booty left to satisfy the avarice of Alaric, 
when, in the year 396, he laid waste lllyi'icum {\nd Epi¬ 
rus, and settled in the country with Ills Goths, after har¬ 
ing been declared Master-general of tlie province by the* 
feeble Emperor of the East. The coast also had been 
before, and continiied for a centuty to be, subject to the . 
piratical invasions of the Vandals of Spain. 

J'he Rtiigarians and Selavonians, who, after wander¬ 
ing in the plaits of liussia, Poland, and Lithuania^ had* 
advanced to the north hank ofjthe Danube, in the reign of 
Justinian made almost annual incursions into lUyricum# 
destroyed her cities, and spread their devastations even 
as far as Corinth. During the distresses of the k>wer 
empire, beginning as early as the eighth century, the an¬ 
cient inhabitants of the ciyintry of which 1 am speaking, 
may be sujiposcd lo have been nearly extirpated j for the 
epitomise!’ of Strabo, whom (if 1 may be allowed to do 
what Swift calls, quote quotation on quotation*^') I sha}) 
adduce, from a note qf Mr. Gibbon’s on an observation 
of Mr. Dotlwell's, has tliis remark; «and now Scythian 
Sdavi inhabit (or perhaps cultivate) tfie whole of Epirus, 
and Greece nearly, and Macedonia, and Peloponessus.”1 

* See pag-e 22,*ot* this volume, where the words " and cavei.,'* toge 
ther With the Greek quotation, were, by mistake, inserted in the 
tc^t. , 

■} “Kaj vov cTt TToto-oev ’Il'Wtipsv kaj ^Ex^etcTst er;^«J'e» MttxtJ'ivyu.v xit 
licAS'Tci'Ktrcrev and Fall, Ifc note 1 > k 

*M f . 5 ' 
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tinder this name were comprehended all nations who 
either precf'deU or followed the irruption^of the Huns un¬ 
til the twelfth centurj'; and as the Caspian gates were 
in possession of a King of the Scythian Tartars, the 
Bulgarians may have pushed the Asiatic Albanians be¬ 
fore them in\j Europe.* , 

B,ut the strength and importance of tJie cwintry; in 
quest.on, were kicroased by the settlement of tlie Scy tl'iian 
straligevs. In the ninth and tenth centuries, the Bulga¬ 
rians, who inqluded the twoj Epiriises in their powerful 
kingdom to the south of the Danube, of which Lychnidus, 
now Ucrida, wsfj the ^capital, were the first that, in the 
year 924, put a stop to' the inroads of tlie Magiar, oi 
Oriental Turks; and it is singular, that .^heir posterity; 
or the posterity of a tribe in subjection to them, were the 
last to yield to tly Ottemans, part of the Mahometan de¬ 
scendants of the same Duns.'^ 

After ^he reduction of the Bulgarian kingdom by Ba¬ 
sil, the second Emperor of that name, the emigrated Scy- 
'thians,^ formerly in subjection to that powel*, who had 
been converted to the Christian faith^ served in the ar¬ 
mies of the Eastern Einpirc. But they had been inde¬ 
pendent settlers long enough to*^ change the names of the 
provmccs the'y inhabited, and though it might be impos¬ 
sible'fA fix the exact date of tlie alteration, it must seem 
tliat as early as the eleventh century, when Rast la, Ser- 
via, Bosnia, and Croatia, began to suppbant the anrient 
denominations of the countries of this part of blurope, the 
nami^-^of Albania also was attached to Epirus, to the 
southern part of lllyricum, and to some districts former¬ 
ly belonging to Macedonia. » 

The date of this appellation may, however, have been 
mhcli cailiel’. Mr. D’Aiiville, talking of the southern 
lllyricum, says, “wc know that the naineot Albania ex¬ 
tended to this country ; and an Alkanopolis, which Pto- 
lemy gives, appear,s to exist in Albasano.’* It is certain, 
at least, that from the period above noticed, we find men¬ 
tion of an European Albania, which, as we have before 
seen, is, though not quite accurately, indiscriminately 
used for Epirus. 

* Chandler mentions the Curopenn as the descendant of the Asu 
ac Albanians. , 

\ An expression of Mr Gibbon’s, cap 55, p 543, quarto ed * 
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We read Robert Guiscard, in tlie year lOSl, al'tei 
beating AlexiuakComnenus, at the battle* of^Durazzo. 
inarched into Albania, , 

At the partial Conquest of the Greek Empire hf tiie 
Latins, this country/except Piu'azzo and Scutari, the 
ancient Scodra, the riiief place of lllyricun^, and some 
tu\^ns 01 '* the coast, wliirii fell into the hands of the Vene¬ 
tians, was guveVnqd by a *)il>\verful iisAirper, Micbael 
Angeliis, q bastard of the blood-royal of the Constants 
nopolitaii Emperoi's. Theodorus AngeluSj his successor, 
dispossessed the Venetians f)f Dora^zo, and witlistoilil 
the forces of Peter, the third Latiii^Kinperor; and when 
the empire was recovered*l)y tiie Greeks, Albania was 
Ane of those stqjLes, whose licspots, a title inferior only 
to that of Emperor, were in reality independent, and 
were courted into the alliance of tbe Imperial family. 

In the year 1270, the co<!st was invaded by a smaU 
body of Catalans, in tlic service of Charles of Anjou, 
w'liich laid siege to Arnoot Beli-grat, or the city of tlic 
\'S hite Albaniafis; and during the two bundled and fifty 
years tliat intervened between the Latin and Turkish 
conquest of Consfantinople, the tvhole country, as well* 
as (wreece. was split into many small principalities, whose 
teni{iorar^ union noiler Gef)rge Castriot, of Scandyrbeg* 

' ailed Prince M Ejiirus, or of Albania, was CHP::;^le ol 
resjstiiiw^ for L\vent\ -four years tbc whole force of the 
Turkish armsl 

Mr. Gibbon, with the scepticism so natural in a philo- 
soplier, and so necessary for a historian, seems to^doubt 
the wonderful exploits of this Christian hero ; he will 
not rank him anjongst IIjc great men who have deserved 
without wearing a crown ; and he prefers the Turkisli 
story of Cantemir to the inarvellcius nari*ktion of the 
contemporary biographer, Martinus Bapletius, the modk 
of Scutari.* But tliough we may smile, when we read 
that the warrior fougiit with such violence tiiat the blood 
started from bis lips; that he slew three thousand Turks 
with his own hand, aad killed with vexation a Sultan 
w ho, in truth,, died peaceably at Adrianople ; yet, when 
least credubnisas to the account of the deeds of Scandei 
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to support that claim to desperate cour^'sr.^r^ which has 
been always, and is still, attached to tlieu-character. 

,After tlih death of Sranderbet^, in the year 1466, the 

'0\*ince fell into thc.liands of Mahomet the Great, who, 
with an *army of eighty tlipiisand in'cii, besieged and took 
Scutari; Uni in the reign of his suiccssnr Bajazet, it was 
partly recovered by Jolin Lastriot, assisted by 4ie Vene¬ 
tian^, and also d>y one John Ciu'rno\ ic*i), an Alban’ian 
VriijiCC. The Turks, however, finally established them¬ 
selves iff the reigns of Sultans Soliinaii, and'Selim the 
Second, notwilTistanding the efforts of the Venetians, who 
made good sumcdancings, but wore afterwards obliged to 
retreat. ' • * 

Since that time, those, ^^llom the his^torian Knolloi* 
calls, «the savage people of the Acroceraunians,’’ have, 
at the least iustigy ion oj thcCliristian powers, been ready 
to fly to arms; and the final c’slablisliinciit of the Vene¬ 
tians in spmo towns on the coast, and in tlie 16nian Islands, 
prevented both tlic entire (oiuersiori of the Albanians to 
4he faith, iwid their biibjccliou to the power, ul the Otto- 
mans. ‘ 

From w'liat has been premised, it ma\ be suspected that 
Albania must be inliabited by a^mixture of different na¬ 
tions—composed of the ilesc end ants of Greeks, Homans, 
txoth ^. ^Vandals, Spaniards, Italians, Bvlgarians, and 
Ottomans. This is very tryc ; and a dilfcrcncc of man¬ 
ner and disposition, religion and language^ distinguishes 
the inhabitants of the various districts : yet it is tliat which 
m.ny, presume, be railed the Scythian character, that 
prevails throughout these mountainous regions, and it is 
of him, whom tlie Turks called Arnoot, the Greeks A1 
vanctes, and w e Albanian, or Albanesc, {hat 1 purpose to 
give some aerolint, 

•'Wiiethcr the Arnoot be a descendant of the peojdc for¬ 
merly inhabiting the country betwccii Iberia and the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, will hardly be decided by anj acquaintance 
with his present cbdraeter. As little is it to be supposed, 
that the Albanians arc acquainted*.with, or even hazard 
a guess at. their own origin. Yet Pouqueville avers, 
that there prevails, he knows not how, a notion amongst 
them, that they arc of French descent; and indeed, what 
he tells of them in one respect, might be said, even by 'a 
liberal enemy, of his own cciintrymen—«On les voyait 
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avidcs des pefNsL. • . . mais, quelque fiissent les evenc- 
ments; ils ne mnnquent jamais de s’en attVibyer ie suc> 
ces, et sur tout ils scraient bien gardes d'avoucr une de- 
faite/’* It is cerfain, that some Gauls were 
found in Epirus: they formed* band of mei'cefiarics in 
the armies of the Kings of Maqcdon, and ir/those of the 
EpjroteE* A body o^them in the pay of Pyrrhus, plun¬ 
dered the royal'treasury of'jEge jf aiid^some otliers, to 
whom theatrong city of Pluenitc, on the coast uf Ohao- 
nia, liad been entrusted, betrayed the plac^ to tue pirates 
of lllyricum.j: \ * 

But from such ancestors^ neithciya Fl’enchman nor an 
Albanian would be very anxious to prove his descent. It 
Is true, that tltfre are a lew French words in their lan¬ 
guage. I find it however distinctly asserted by Meletiiis, 
that the Albanians arc neither of*illyiV origin, nor from 
the nation of, that name iif Asia, but sprung from the 
Celts who came to Tapygia in Italy, and thcn?e passed 
over to Dy rrhachium, and dispersed themselves in the 
inis^hbouring dountry.jl The English editor of the Pcric? 
gesis of Dionysius, also presumes that Albania*was so 
denominated fiotn the Albani, enumerated dmongst the* 
nations of Macedonia b^ Ptolemy and it will be re- 
colI'’(te4l that the name was found amongsfthc people otf 
Daly. •* 

A relerem e to the eleventh book of Strabo, will enable 
us to judge Wliethcr there is any similarity between tlie 
Asiatic Albanians, such as he describes them, and the 
modern Arnoot.j[ * 

• Pouqueville, p,l9. 

t Ptut. vjt, Pyrrhi. 

4 Polyb lib. ii cap. 5. 

II AABANIA. pp. 305, 306. 

$ See V. lllyris m Indie. PeriCf; p 434, edit. Hill, Lond. lOrO. 

The principal points observable m the geographer's account ot 
ihe Asiatic Albanians, are the following . "They were attached tp 
itie wandering I fe of a shqpheid, and to the amusement of hunting 
Simple and honest in their manners, they had but little money 
amongst them, \>^re unacquainted with weights and measures, and 
unable to couni; beyond a hundred. They were unskilful in agricul¬ 
ture, and knew little of the art of war, although maintaining an army 
of forty thousand foot and tweniy-two thousand horse. Tl»cy wor- 
shipped Jupiter and the Sun: but the Moon was their principal deity, 
'ind to her they sacrificed human f ic^ims, who were sometimes the » 



Tlie Albanians are genei-ally of a mi^l'U'S’stature, about 
live feet six in( hes in tieigiil. They are nnisrular and 
sftrai£;lit in their makc« but not liirja;e; and they are par- 
tirolailv small r«>uncl the loins, \^itbout any corpulency, 
which nia\ be attributed *o their acti\e life, and also to 
llie light gi\‘dlc iJiey wnar round their waists. I’heir 
chc.sts are full and broad, and tliefr necks Ions;. Their 
fates^ are ofa lofJg oval shape, m itii prominent check bones, 
arnra flej but laised foi'eliead. The expression of thcii 
p>t.s, which a’C hide and hazel, but seldom quite black, 
is' very li\el>. Tl»|'hr mouths are small, and their tcetli 
ofa good coloui'’. anl^ well fo^’med. Their noses arc, for 
the most jMi’t, high and sti’aight, with thin hut open nos 
Irils. 'Their c}e-hrov^s arc arched. They wear no hair 
on the forepart of their licads, but suffer it to flow down 
tn large quantifio^. from the top«)f the d own : it is gene 
rally in curls, but v\licn straight and long, it is most ad 
mired. They have .small mustai hios on tiie ujiper lips; 
biitslia’ e ofl' the whole of the board al the same time thaf 
"they perfoi'“m that opciMtion on I he fore part of theie 
crowns, vvhii It is aifout once a week. 

The colour of flie Aihanians, when they are young, is 
a ])ure white, with a (inge of \drmillioti on (heir cheeks', 
•but b.bour, and exposure to Itcat and cold, gives adusk\ 
liue^'he skin of the bodies, though theiV fates mosth 
preserve a clearness of complexion. They have llie prac 
file, so commoiih prevalent in many natnnis, and which 
Jstrabo remarks as Hie custom of the 111) rians, of making 
figinesoii the skin of their arms and legs, by punctures, 
which they colour with gunpowder, exactly similar to 
the marks seen on our sailors. 

o IT 

priest'- tlK'Uis lits For 0 / vinv)( nvi' snzeil -uith a saertdentit 

siitim, ami fir f ft I fuUtit' tvnit&, and wfiasoeVLt fhettif Inni.^ 

moi ^t’d i/uiii the oi’if’J s, ht>tnme?<i ij . •indent’} in the woods 

hmi the thief pi uit tatchrio nnd hridinj- with u ehniUy feed<t diiinti if 
for thaj i.eai, and thni h he,n!' p'oduced ns a snmjue to the ^oddes’t, 's, 
they with the o'hn th t int, t.nniri'ed and •.lain ” 

'I hv*y inspected the carcass ol tiie man thus s.icnFiccd, lor the pur 
pose of divination , an<l after lavinc; it in some public* place, juinjicd 
upon it fora lustration They reverenced old ap^c, aiv/ neither mourn 
ed nor mentioned the dead, w illi M horn thov buried whatever little 
nioniri *licy had po'-sessod Jlefore they wcie conquered by Pompe*, 
thc\ weie divide d into t»venty-six states, each having a separate ruler, 
and laiurnai>c pcctdiar to itself. ',Vbey were handsome and tall, anr 
ve find In mother account, tha thev httd generally blue evf “ 



riie roiinni»it\f 4 ^rture of Srandcrbe.ef, in Knolles's Ili'i- 
fory of the TurltH, is not a bad representation of the t!;e- 
iieral ]of>k of liis nation; but the drawing which 1 havp 
inserted is ill done,* and is only introduced as aspcpnncjv 
of the Albanian dress.* , . < ^ 

^J’be Albanian women arc tall and stron,(^yand not ill- 
looking j ibiit bearing in their cuuntenanres all the marks 
of wretchedness/of^bad treafment, and b'lpi’d labour.,* 

The dress of the men is well adapted to tfie life vf a 
mountaineer. The picture inclosed, represent that of 
the better sort of people ; but the coi.«mnn kind is entiriv 
ly winte. The shirt is of cotton, as yell iis the drawers ; 
hut tAcrv otlu’i* of the habit of coarse woollen. It is 
but sehlom iliat^they wear an^ thing on their feet, except 
on partidilar occasions, when they put on the sandal 
shown in tlie diMwing. Almost every .Albanian can make 
his own clotlns ; and, for ^hc article last mentioned, lie 
carries ahout*with him a small quantity of rei^ leather, 
cat-gut, ami pack-thread, and a large needle, wrapt up 
in part of the pniicli containing his cartridges., The bot-« 
tom of the sandal is of goat-skin, the open-work‘on tlie 
top of cat-giil. The mantle is mcistly longer than the one 
111 the pi lilt, as is the sliivt, and is of white woollen, with 
*li*’s!uig left upon it. H( sides the stnall*red cap, rc- 
•'es'ililirig the c «p of an acorn, on the crown ofthe V^d/ 
^ho^e w Im < ui' <fTo)d It, add ^ shawl, bound round in the 
lurban t.i inon*. ami in tlio winter drawn over the cars, 
and tied rciund the iica k. liut that wliich constitutes tlieir 
fhief defence against the weather, and forms Iheiw bed, 
wbetber in the cottage or (In* field, is a large great coat, 
or capote, with loose open sleeves, and a hood which 
hangs ill a squaiV pice e hehind, but, when put over tJie 
head, is fasti'iied into form by means of a “long needle, 
or sometimes the ramrod of a jiistol. The capote is «f 
shaggy white w<‘ollep, or of black hoi*se-hair; and one 
might think it to he peculiai’ to this peojdc, for (as my 
friend put me in mind) our poet Spender has gtv^en to one 
of his personages a • 

* “ huge capoto Albanese-wise.” 

I 

* Hound their waists they wear a coarse shawl,‘drawn 
vrrv tight by a leathern stnap or belt tiiat containb their 
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pistols; anil ^‘unpnJin^ f)f their loin^V/ the loosen 
irig of this belt, is, \\ith |m]iing the rivpntc about them. 
tj;e only irrcjiaratioii they make for going to sleep at 
In tbc sumiuer they often vtalk about without 
theii hi'iintles am! uppo^ jacket, having the large sleeves 
of tlieir shines hanging loosely c»ver their arms. 

I’lic poorer people carry only one pistol in their belts, 
but'i/ IS their constant cofn/ianion ; §n(l w hen the^ 'can 
afTcv'il to fiavc the long pcakerl liaiidle of it, worked in 
rough suVer, jliey are not a little proud of tlieir weapon. 
They are not so p.yticuiar about the barrel or tlic lock 
ioi* most of these pistols, when fli'cil, if they do not bur.st, 
lacerate the hand very badly/ 

Tlic f’lirvcd sabre, which, is chiefly wqni by those ii. 
the actual employ of a Pasha, is kept as sharp as a razor; 
but the handle of ^4vcr,is so rough as to tear the hand ot 
a person unacciislomcd to with! such asw'ord. 

The long gun is to be found in every cottage in Albania 
the peasant carries it with him either when he tends his 
«ilock, or tiils his land. It is the weapon in tlie use o* 
which he considers himself to excel, and he regards 
, both as his^ornament ahd his defence. The gun<harreis, 
however, arc thin and ill made^ and Ihe locks are of the 
rmicst manufacture, the works being generally on the* 
ouCsiqj^. Owing to this circumstance, aiisc as tlie pow'dci 
i.s lar.^-grained and othenvise very had, the AlhaniauJ- 
are not good marksmen, although tliey iiCter (ire with 
out a rest, and take a very deliberate aim. 

IJoftides the pistols, their belts contain a knife in a case, 
the handle and sheath of whicli, are often attur-lird to e.ich 
other by three or four rows of small ''d\ej* chains—ai 
ornament of which they are ver^ fond, as ihey havo sc 
vefal of them hanging round their necks, some with ainu 
lets, others with silver snulf-hoxcs, or watches in large 
shagreen cases, at the end of them.r 

But there is an article of which they aCe very careful 
and pr«uid, and which they often wear*, even if they aro 
incapable of making any use of itj) Tlii^ is a small hol¬ 
low instrument, generally of copper, hut sometimes o( 
silver, a quarter of an inch thick, and ten'or eleven in¬ 
ches long, having at one end, which is larger than the 
other,‘an ink-stand, and containing a pen. They call 
.'t in inodern Greek «calaraaro.” They carry it in thei 
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^irdies next* pistols and knifcy and adorn it, as 

well as their otlK^trinkcts, withasiher chain. 

The witole Albanian costume, when quite tlean and 
new, is incomparaW}' more elegant than any worn Lu rthc. 
Turkish empire, and it may be made very costl^ic Tile 
\gas, Vi ho can afford such an* expense, to Their other 
two jackets add a third without Sleeves ; anil all three of 
thest‘ suits being of Vf'het, rieldy worked 'yith inlaid g^dd 
or silver, the body of the dress has the appearance, ^id, 
(tidced, almost the stiltiiess of a coat of mail, ^nd this 
ciirumstamo, 1 suppose, made Mr» Etoft talk of th^ 

rii ii nrnimiy of tlie son of the l\isha/>f Yanina,*’ which 
Wa-' ^trippivl t. rjn his bo(K on the field of batile»^and 
i ^'fsruted oj tlie Sulliotc anibassadors to the Empress 
C’atliarmi*.' 

i^ut the coiainon clothes of the Albaiq^ans arc of a most 
unsavuurv a[q)caranrc. Few amo*ngst them have more 
than two shirt*!, and many only one ; so that tliis material 
part of tlieir dress, as wefl as the drawers, is often quite 
black, and lallsTo shreds upon their backs, (rom accu*^ 
mulalcd filth and constant wear. From such a habit, and 
Mie practice of slet'piiig dressed upon tlio groujid, it is to 
he expected that the thick woollen jackets, mantle, and 
.»}io<c, Must slu'ltcr eieryspcdes of vermin; and, in* 
vii.d, th High li'pm the (Jrand Signor to his lowest'^jA-* 
■(■{.; tlo J'o i-> K 'U perhaps, one juM’son in I'urkcy quite 
‘ree from kiiul of animal, \v*IiiLh, when multiplied, bc- 
•omes tlie cause aiid symptom of an incurable disease; 
j^el, as the plijsician of Ali assured me, «* Le poi^ des 
Alhanais cst le plus gras ct le plus gi-os dii inonde.” They 
will often, without any ,shaine or concealment, brush 
these insects by ifuzeiis from tlieir ( ioibes, and it is quite 
impossible to travel amongst them without being visited 
by so unpleasant a compaiiiun, • 

The dress of t!u*ir ^vomen is very fantastical, and dif¬ 
ferent in difFcrciil villages. Those of Cesarades were 
chielly clothed in red cotton (L never vibserved the colour 
t'lsewhere), and tlieir heads were covered with a shawl, 
io disposed as to look like a helmet witli a crest, and 
>']asps under tht ears. The women of Erceueed were in 
\ liite woollens, and the younger ones wore a kind of 

$ A 

* Survey of the Turkish Empire, p 35^. 
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skull-cap, composed entirely of pircgr/'of*silver com, 
paras and piastres, 'svitli their hair falluig down in braids 
tp a ^real length, and also strimg with money. This 
<iii, 8 p^„ery prevailing.fasidon ; and a* girl before she is 
inarridd, as she collects jier portion, carries it on I»cr 
head. Tln^fcmales do not appear more clean!} llian tin 
men. * . * 

T,he liabitatioris of the Albanians are'mostly very jfVaf. 
and though their cottages have seldom more than om 
floor, a\id timt of mud, yet they are regularly swept, and 
keing well built, ajp perfectly dry. It is true, that the 
Are is on the ll(^)r,(aiid tiiat the hole meant to he a cliiin 
tiey is not always so well conVrived as to prevent the room 
from being smoked. 

Their liouseliold furniture is not composed of many ar* 
tides, but is qn^^o sufficient for their w'ants. A largo 
circular tray of tiiin iron and tin, on vvliieh they eat, and 
wliicb they scour very bright; a pan to mi\ tlieir meal 
in ; a >vooden bowl or two, and a few born spoons ; some 
A jars for qjl and wine, a small copper coff'ee jug, and a 
brass ianip j llirec or four mats of white rushes, and one 
stool ; a nuind block of wood, about a foot high, on which 
tlio tray is placed ; are ail thc*artich‘s usuall\ to he seen 
in their cotUges, and these arc kept either in a neat deal 
*■ cn'i«Koardy or wooden clu'St. ♦ 

Their houses have generally two rooms 5 and in one ot 
these they keep their maize in tlie stalk, or their grapes, 
whicli they sprinkle with salt to jiiTservc (hem. 'J'lie tra 
vclI^y Sonnini, who liadseen an Albanian (own on Mount 
Olympus, proposes it as the best model for village-huild 
ings. I'lic iiouses are not het\ped together, hut eacli ol 
them has a garden. That in which w’e w'orc lodged at 
JEiTenced. had attached to it a piece of ground, contain¬ 
ing some roods cultivated for the tobacco plant, a vine 
yard, and a fruit and vegetablq garden: round the 
whole was a high stone wall, and the house itself was in 
an inner yard, alko inclosed by another W'all, so as to 
form a sort of fortification ; indeed, we saw'several Iioles 
at regular distances, ttirougii the walls (if tlie room in 
wliicli we lay, and were informed they wcrc^ for the use ol 
the gun. 

Ejv-'h of the villages we saw had, also, a green near ?t, 
shaded with a large tree, a^d sot apart for the holiday 
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ainuseinrntH peasants. In part of this green is a 

circular piece fjl' paved ground, on which the corn is 
trodden out by eight or nine liorses a-breast' which arc 
driven r(»und, tied’by a cord to a stake fixed in tlir.n ^d(tL c 
of the circle. This Is an unnersal practice in/Turkey, 
and the same plan is followed in Spain and l^ortugal. 

The principal food of these'people is wheaten or bar¬ 
ley bread, or i^kes of boiled or roasted maize, (;ltceso 
made of goats’-milfc, rice mixed with hnlter, eggs, 
fish, uiives, and vegetables. On linlida^s^kids^ndsheep 
are killed, ami fowls, of which tin^'C are great pl< nty 
e\ci'^ where; but the proportion o^ani|nal food is coiisi- 
<h 1 ahlV li''" tliaii that ol'the other part of their diet. 
‘They dunk wjne, hoth Ma^/iomctans and Christians, as 
also an ardent spirit extracted from grape-Iinsks and bar- 
Icj^, called rackeCf imt unlike whiskey It is but seldom 
that the^ sjiare any milk* from *thcir cheeses. Indeed, 
cold water is what they chiefly drink, and of J:his they 
take large draughts, even in the heats of summer, and 
during the most violent exercise, without fixpericiiLing 
any im onveiiieiice from the indulgence. Cuflce*is to be 
met with in many houses, and now and tlmn the rosso> 
of Ital}, and tiie liqueurs made at Ccfalonia arni 

< Cllu. » 

the Mhaniaos are generally tempprat%-’?»rtll 
.tij Sue on a \eiy spare dmt, yet that is becalisc they 
])n lei Sit\ing'tlu ir m(»ney for the purchase of arms and 
tj'iiikets; for lhv*v will eat of whatsoever is laid be¬ 
fore them by another person, not only freely bri vora¬ 
ciously. 

In common with all the inliabitants of the Levant, they 
love money, ol'vvbieb they make little hoards, and then 
'>pcm! the sum all at once, either upon pipedieads, silver 
mounted pistols, shawls, snuff-boxes, watclies, or lia!4d- 
kcrcliiefs. Of tlii^ latter article they, now and then, 
wear two or tlnee at a time hanging from their belts. 
They are avai ii ious, hut not niiser^—being not so much 
desirous of keeping, iw greedy in collecting riches. 

An Albanian Turk w'as asked in our hearing what he 
liked best—i\^inc? No—Pistols? No—Women? No, no 
—What then ? « Why,** replied tlic young man with great 
*trankiiebs, << 1 like money best; because with that 1 can 
get all those things you mciitiun, whenever, and its much 
of (liciii, as I want ” * 





Thus, in the luii siiit of riches, there isiio.toii or dan 
J^r which they \\ill not encounter; b^ihey prefer the 
life of the 'v>(>l<licr to that of the husbandman, and with 
HjJirU.,^reater alacrity support the labours of war than 
those oNagriculture. < 

'^rhey are very inexpert in cuttini^ down their corn, 
ever} kind oT which is reaped with n sickle, and nc\er 
mowed with as<j.ytlie. Thein plough is as simpfc as ttial 
of rt is composed of two curi'cd pieces of wood, 

one longw. than the other: the lung piece forms the pole ; 
aij,d ofie end ol^it being joined to the other piece about a 
foot from the bottoiC, divides it into a share, which is 
t ast'd with iron, and\i handk. The share is, besides, 
altaciied to the pole by a short cross bar of W'ood. Two 
oxen, with no other harness than yokes', are joined to 
the pole, and driven by tiie ploughman, who holds the 
handle in liis left hand, and the goad ia his right. Hut, 
iillljough the furrow^ is not more tluin an im h and a halt 
deeji, and the exertion requisite is eoiiscquently very 
jjUght, yet ^he Alhaiiian at his plough is s complete pic 
lure of reluctant lalnmi-. 

'^rinis in piany ])ai*(s. of <he eoiintiy the sowing and 
reaping ot the li.irvcst is deiegaUal to tlie women, the old 
and (he intinn.^ and only those labours vvbicli require the 
fc>'1r»<«;^ghii and skill ot man, sucli as the felling of timber, 
and .the*cultivaliou of the vineyard, fall to the lot of the 
young moQiitaineer. 

A.verse from every habit of active industry, it is with 
less UQwillingness that he w’amlers on the mountains or 
in the torcsts, with his flocks and herds; for the life of 
nicsiieplicrd is a life both of lazyiess and peril. But his 
'.upreine delight, when unoccupied by fne wars of his 
Pasha or of ^lis village, is to bask in the sunshine, to 
smoke, to eat, to drink, to dose, or to stroll slow’ly 
round the gardeh of his cottage, tjinkling his tuneless 
lute. Yet though idle he is still restless, and ready to 
seize his gun, and |dungc into the woods, at the first 
summons of his chief.—Strange inconsistency In iiuman 
nature ! says Tacitus,* when the same men arc so fond 
of indolence and so dissatisfied with repose. 

I am, &c. lScc. 

11 4 

' * l)e Morib. G«riii. cap. xv 
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^ETTE’R* XIII. 

i uvttnnuhoii of the Maniuis (if the — JC.vprcs\iifh 

if their J\Ii (Inull' bij Si~!;tis.—Thiir j/jvekiicss. — rus\/ou- 
'//(j Tempi .—Thtir tAl*u('filuni,—Their Lunv^aa'i .— 

• I heir — Uelmon.-r-Thcir •.Vatiomility,—Their 

Lore nf Jtrms.—The rHhunuui Robbers.—Their fhnj <>/ 
Lije—and Mode of Jltfacli. — T\eir Linn'cons. — The .V- 
hanian Ih ia\.—Jllbamam in Fim n^nScrrhr—in Ki'ijpt 
— Italy—ilie Morea—under Muslupha Rairaetivi. — Mba- 
niav Settlers—in different Parts of the Levant called 

fTalfatliians iinprupeilij—and in Calabria. » * 

» 

THE same disl.'stcof tn)ul»I<, of whicli mention Iia*^ ' 
)»(n in.u'e in 'n> !n''t Lt iter, seeins to he. apparent in a 
ui-.-'iilar iiabif, pu'wil* nl ailli llie Alhaniaii'j, of e\j/L***j<s» 
•1^ [i.iii liicaiiftig lj> lioit sii*ns insti ad of words* f’ake 
iii> o ii.Slain tl o/i^ ol llif'in is asked, whether 

ihere is an} h'ai* t»i » ddi. is in -lu li a road, and he means 
lo sa} tliat iheie is no cause lor alai in. In* pushes hisJiUlc 
red cap over his eyes, as inin h as lo sa\, a man iniglit 
walk there hlindfolded. .Sometimes, instead of saving, 
“.Vo, not atall :tiiot thi Ihisi iii the u'aildf* he jiuts (he 
nail of his thumb under Ins nppir foi e-tecth,^ and dra}\s 
d out smartly, making the same kind (.f sound as wc cm, 
ploy in place of the interjecliori, alas* Jtis not \cry easy 
It) know when t'liy Tnean lo answer in the aiFirinative, 
and when in the negalivt., as a shakciof the head serves 
both for no and yes. 

Blit the sluggishness*, or rather the hatred of work, 
observable injlas nation, by no means carries with it that 
gra\e and lorjiid air which is seen iii»thc genciality of 
the Turks. On the contrar}, they arc li\cly, and, e\en 
plajfnl; and though their home sjiorls arc not of tlx; ar 
I'c kind. \et they show tlfeij* delight at tiieir 'J’urkisI 

••V 
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draughts atid other sedentary games,loud burets of 
laughter, •and other signs of childish jo}". Tliey are very 
al so ill their expressions of lil^o and dislike ; and 
as the^iave but little command of their temper, and pre¬ 
fer at all times open I'orl’cf'to fraud, they make no study 
of the ronie?i!ment of their passions. We once saw one 
of them offer run a dir||: into his aritj, uporf the njen 
tion of the name of a Greek girl, with u horn he was deep^ 
ly sinitfw*; ftir he drew his weapon, and, turning up his 
j^eeve, exelaifned, “Shall 1 do it? shall I do if?”— 
Wliat satisfaction «e could suppose this rutting liiniseli 
could give to his mVtress, it is not easy to conjei tiire„ 
Hut this is a prarliee also of the Greeks, who peihtrm 
the sacrifice, not with the itniorous transj.ort of the A.1 
banian, hut out of mere gallanti-}, in the presence of 
their Dulcineas, sererwding tiieni and drinking to theii 
healths. 

Ther^ is nothing more sanguinary in llie cliarartcr of 
.the Aihauiaiis. than in that of the of her inhabitants of 
thcli'want; thoiigli, as they live under no laws, aiul 
each individual is ihe i;ediTsser of liis t.'wn wrongs, hlood 
shed cannot but frcijucnti} occur. A blow is rcAengcil, 
by the meanest amongst them, with the instant death ol 
"■tbsii^Jifcndcr; their military disi ipline admits of no such 
pimislKnent, and their soldiers are hanged and beliearled, 
but never beaten. The custom of wearing arms open!} , 
which has been considered as one of the lertain signs o) 
barb^irity, instead of increasing, diminishes the instances 
of murder, for it is not probable that a man will ofieii 
hazard an offence, for which he may instantly lose his 
life. Tliey are not of a inaligidint dispisitioii, and when 
cwiel, with,.the exception of some tribes, it is more from 
tuuldcn passiiiii than from a principle of l•e\erlge. Ti-ea 
chery is a vice hardly to be found amongst them ; sur h as 
ha\ e experienced your favour, or, ^s tlieir saying is, Iiave 
eaten your bread, »and even those who are hired into your 
service, arc entirely to be depended upon; and arc eajia- 
ble often of the warmest and most devoted attachment. 
Take, by the way, that this fond fidelity is^more observa¬ 
ble in the Mahometan, than in the Christian Albanians. 

There are ver}^ few of them who cann»»t speak Greek, 
and,^as their own is not a written language, a great many 
write and read that tongue*. These are very proud ot 



tficii' iicquincm and so far from tiiinking it neces 
sary to ronceal tjic'ir education, display their learning as 
ostentatiously as their valour. Were an Albanian to sit 
for his picture, he wojild wish to be drawn, like 
inirable Crcichton, w’ith a swoyd, in one htind an/a book 
in the other. 

The TprKish language is kiiAwn but to ^ry few, event 
of the Mahomctkiis amongst* them. Of Aibauia^ lan¬ 
guage, there is collected for >our inspection, almost the 
first sperimen ever put to papei'. "J'he basis o-?^it is said 
to be Stiavonian, ini\ed with a variety of other tongucfi, 
of which (lie 'ruckisli is most pred.iinipant, though the 
modv'rn (Ji«‘- ? , the Italian*the Frencli, and even words 
«iiat sound liIvi'^Lstiglisli, hav^e a share in the composition 
of this sti'augo iiicillcy. Tlic infinite seems to be formed 
by the syllable 

1 feel no gteat inclination*to speak of the morals of the 
Albanians. Their women, who arc almost all, of them 
without education, and speak no other than their native 
tongue, arc ((/nsidei'ed as their cattle, and ^re used afi 
such, being, except the very superior sort, obliged to 
labour, and often’punisbed with blows. Thfy have, in, 
truth, rather a contempt,* and even aversion for their fe¬ 
males, ami there i^ tuitliirig in any of their occasional in¬ 
clinations, whuh ^ an he said to partake of what we ^all 
the [('mb i j)a< ;ou. Yet all of them get married who can, 
as it IS a Sign of aealtb, i\ui{ as they wish to have a do* 
incstic slave. Uesules, as in most parts of the country 
the females are not nearly so numerous as the othejt sex, 
the bride often does not bring a portion to her husband, 
but the man to his wife, ^nd he is obliged to get together 
about a thousand piastres, before he can expect to be 
married. • » 

A young fellow, being asked by us if he w'as going to 
get a wife, sin.ok bis beau, and said* he was not rich 
enough. Some time aftcrw iirds he came to us in great 
glee, with a letter in his hand frorA his father, part of 
which he read to us, .coiiclied in these very words : **I 
wish you to come home—I have got a wife for you.” Just 
as if he hadsVii*d, 1 have got a cow for you. 

Though the Mahometans amongst fhem veil their wo- 
»Aen, and conceal them in their harems, they are «aid to 
tie less jealous than other Turks, and they seldorh have 

V m . I T{* 
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more than one wife. In shorl, their ot* iifcy which 
forms almost all of them into bands of sdl^icrs or outlaws, 
amiears to‘’render them quite independent of the other 
thej^never-mention, nor set‘m to miss in their 
usual coVircrns or amuaepi^nts. 

The same^^habit is productive of a system, which is 
carried by thf'ii to an extent of wJiicli no nation, per- 
hapft,, cither in^lern or ancic^nt, unless wfc reluctantly 'ox 
ceptftlie Thebans, can furnisli a similar instance. JNot 
even theX^ofli^ TaifaJi (1 refer you to Gibbon for their 
depraved institution^) could be quoted ag'ainst this asser¬ 
tion, and you shouK^ liave suiUcient proof of its truth, 
were 1 not aware of the propr'icty of the maxim approv¬ 
ed, or probably invented by the great l^aitin historian. 
** Scelera ostemli oporteat (dii’m puniuntur) llagitia ab- 
scondi.”! After t>.is information, }ou may consider it 
very singular that the llbaiiions are e^Lccedingly decent 
in tlicir qutward inaiiiicrs and behaviour, never admitting 
an immodest w'ord or gesture in their conversation, nor 
ftrulnlging i/i that kind of talk, which is the delight of 
some, even above the lower ordeis, in more t iviliscd parts 
,of the world. lJut this is a ]>an; of Mabomelan discipline, 
and though it may a])pear a nece.vsary concomitant of their 
strange system which destroys the natural equality of 
tli^^exes, is surely to be admired and imitated. 

You tnay be aware that tj^c Ciii istiaii religion, if the 
degrading superstition of the Greek church can deserve 
such a title, has been far from extirpated by tiic Mahome¬ 
tan ci»aqucrors of Albania. Even in the upper country, 
where the Turks are most predominant, several villages 
of Chi'istians are to be found.. On the coast nearly all 
the people are of that religion, some of them being of 
therLatin'chi'.rcli. 

'The Turks are not strict in the observance of the Ma¬ 
hometan law, though 1 never heard any of them swear 
by Christ.| The Christians adhere pretty closely to the 
tenets, but pay no *sort of reverence to the ministers of 
their church, whom they abuse openly and despise, be¬ 
cause they are not soldiers, and are co^isidercd to be 
daves, being usually Greeks by nation. ' 

* Decline and Fall, cap. 26. 

\ Tacii. De Moi lb.,German, cap. xii 
Vovage en Alb^nie, 119. 
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Lady M.* > Montague, whose book is so cumnionly 

read iliatyou \^i| I‘scarcely pardon me for quoting rather 
ihan referring to it, talking of the Arnoots, sajs, in hpr 
.igreeablc manner—“ These people, living between L.'iria- 
tians and Mahometans, and ivpt. being skilled in'contro¬ 
versy, declare that they arc ^utterly un^le to judge 
hicli roiigion is besft, but to be certain fi not entirely 
rejecting the li*utl|, they i^eVy pruilcnJ^' lt)llow »both. 
limy go tq (he moseks on Fridays, and to the clmrcii on 
Sundays, saying, for (heir excuse, that t^ey <ffe sure of 
jirotection from the true Prophet ; bi*t which that is, tln^' 
are not able fo detei’inuie m this woi l 1.” •* 

This nia,^ h iv(‘ been true i‘i the da}s of our accomplish- 
<.'d country woman, bull couhl not learn that (here is now 
to be found an instance of so philosopliical an inditl'cr- 
ence, or rather of so wise a prcc^}lllio^. However, it is 
certain that ilp* Christians, tvlio can fairly be called Alba¬ 
nians, are scarcely, if at all, to be distinguished from 
the Mahometans'. They carry arms, and many of them 
arc enrolled in the service of All, and difTei'in no re* 


qiect from his other soldiers. There is a sj»irit df iude- 
j)eiulence and a love of their couhtry, in thcwhole pen- 
j>le. (hat, in a great nmasiirc, does away the vast dis- 
iMt loui, ohiiuwahle lit other parts of Tuikey, bctwceyy 
..1 tollow IMS oil till'tv\o ri ligioii'3. For when (he n.i lives 
at oHm I {3') ‘lues, upon benig asked who they arc, will 


“ we 


k Ml*, “ we are Christians,” a man 


of tliis country answers, “I am an Albanian.” The sa¬ 


lute also, and the shaking ot hands, is as much obdt'rved 


between a Turk and Ciiristian, as between two Turks or 


two Christians. 


Nationality, a passion at all times stronger in moun¬ 
taineers than in inhabitants of the plains, is‘'inost conkpi- 
ruous in their character. Ifoneof thpm is travclliiTg 
from home, and loMiifs of a ? ountryinan resident near any 
place which he may pass, lliough he^has iicv‘*r seen or 
heard of the man before, he will go out of his way to 
visit him. I have several times witnessed the delight 
they manifest ^t an accidental meeting of this kind; it is 
much more ^apparent than the emotjon of two English 
friend's on such an occasion. But their whole manner is 


v’'cry affectionate, and when, after a short ahseitce, an 
Albanian happens to light upon an acqiiaisitance, he gives 
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him his right hand and kisses him on ^tfcheVk, which is 
also repealed at parting, when, if they have passed upon 
the roadt each, after they have got to a little distance, 
ftres 6fl[ his pistols and Ins gun. , 

No foreign country, •nor new sights, can take away 
from them remembrs^nce and the love of tlicir moun¬ 
tains, their upends, and their owVi villages. •I’hey are 
pcrpitually recurring to "tlicm, and making invidious 
confparisons between their native place, and ever> thing 
about them in other countries. They consider that all 
other men, wheilief Turks or Christians, arc cowards 
if opposed to tfieir' countrypicn ,* and, in fart, as they 
have long been accounted the best soldiers in the Turkish 
empire, they have some reason for the pw'dc which can 
be discerned in their poorest peasants. The strut of one 
of them, and the dir of defiance wiiii li he puls on, with 
his hand on his sabre and hik red cap a littjc on one side 
over his'forehead, arc such, as no one who has once seen 
them, would ever foi'got, 

‘ All of tlittni arc warriors, ami equally oajiahlc of using 
the sw’ord and the long gun; the Ia1t<‘r weapon, when 
• slimg across their rigfit shoulders, they carry without 
any apparent elTort, running up‘their hills with great ease 
^mjl agility. ‘As all of them carry arms, it is not easy to 
distihgpisli a soldier in service from a pleasant; though 
perhaps the surest distinction is the sabre, which, as has 
been said, is seldom worn publicly, oxcc][)t by those in 
the employment of their Pasha, However, most of tlicir 
cottaj^es are furnished both with this weapon and with 
pistols. Nor are their arms for show, foi*, until very 
lately, (and in some parts it is <,lic casefven now), every 
district was either upon the defensive against the bands 
of 1'obbcrs, Hr was in alliance with (hem, and in rcbrilioii 
a'gainst the Pashas of the Porte. Some of almost every 
village have belonged to these bandtS, ami as no disgrace 
is attached to plundering upon so large a scale, it is very 
common to hear a man say, “ when I w as a robber.” 

It IS early in the summer that these banditti, in bodies 
of two, five, and seven hundred, and sometimes even of 
a thousand, assemble under some formidable chief, and 
leavin|^ the towns and villages where they have separate¬ 
ly passed the winter, retire to the summits of the inosf 
lofty mountains. The recesses »f Metzovo, and of the 
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lulls now caHedM^rapha, kt the bottom of the guU' oi 
Arta, which coi^inaiid, as it were, the passes IVoni 
Greece and Thessaly into Albania, arc amongst theu* 
most favourite haiint§i. They live some in caves, "but 
many of them in the open air,. iMiilcr no other covering 
than their capotes. The llock^ of the shj^ilicrds, who 
arc in conf^ert with tin’m, supply them wit/ineaf, and in 
the \iight-time they steal do\\ n'’singly intiJ'thc viilag*‘§ in 
tlieir alliaiive, and procure bread. No violence is kised 
on this occasion ; the messenger lajis geti\l> ax'the door 
of the cottages, and whispering the words, 15reafl, 
hrcMd,’' ('psoiiu', psonir) iinineL!i4itel7 nmkrstoodby 
the |H*asan'. and provided vMili what he wants. A tra- 
v'eller has soni'i chance of he<ing awakened in his liiimhlc 
lodging by one of these midnight visitants; hut would 
hardly guess wiiat sort of character, o,” whose purveyor, 
lie really was., Their drink’ is water only, ami they arc 
very particular in the choice of their sjirings. They have 
spies thnnigliout the country, to give them notilfc of the 
approach of an enemy, or of any w hom theymiay pliiti-' 
der; and, as they are always on the alert, they move in¬ 
stantly, on such intelligence, froih the tops of the hills, 
and occupy the passes in file woods. 

in their iiiod«* of att.u k (h<’y arc exfrciiiely caution^', 
l'he> lie patiently, and in dead silence, perhaps for 
lionrs, (overed with Iea\es, behind stones, in the water¬ 
courses, or in' the thn kets, on each side of the road. 
They suffer tlieir prey to get into the midst of them, when, 
if the party be armed or numerous, they fire upon’them 
suddenly without rising, and continue to do so, unless 
beaten, until the^y have ‘inadc their adversaries throw 
down their arms, and ask for quarter. In that case, the 
prisoners are then gagged, and bound, and plundered ; 
and if there be amongst them a man of consequence, the 
robbers make him wvite to his friends for a ransom of so 
many thousand piastres, and, if the yioney arrives, they 
release him ; if it does not, they cut off his bead, or keeii 
him amongst them until they disperse. 

If there is pp probability of their being resisted, they 
start up at oHce, without firing, and seize their plunder. 
’Icsistancc is often made with success, and with very little 
bloodshed ; for, on the first shot being fired, the afr.aekcd 
V’.n different ways, get behind stones and trees, and re- 
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turn the fire upon the robhrrs, who, mi‘ ';s <liey are vet v 
superior in number, do not attempt them w till 

tjic Sttbrc$ hut continue under rover, or ret re u, 

* An Kn.fi^lish (gentleman fravelllnt; 'im the < h dIm, had 
the opportunity of seeiv^^one (d‘ these sIJi m' ! * ^ he told 
me the stor^ at loaimina, lie was es(oiiv' -v tiiirly 
soldier.s oT %li’s. lu passiuj:^ a loud, wilh ;iir*»(k; lol't 
on'vnc side aVd a wood on* the other,* thir fc}-five 
niji^s suddenly made tlieir appearanc e : (he i^uard iiisfaid 
!y Ixjjjarr-to rjirnh up (he hill, aud t^et under ro\er of the 
jiorlv.s; firin.:^ IVonu hehind the stones, and striviiij^ with 
flieir adversari9,s. whirli should jL^et the fiiost elevated sta 
tion to del'end. The^ coiilidued junipin,':; from cv:\s; to 
crai^, droppini? down, and jiritii^ at e:irh^/)t!iei’ lor twen¬ 
ty minutes, leavine; llie Kn^lishnnm in th'* road, till, at 
last, the tw'o partb.s di,ro\ered that eat h of lliem helon.s;- 
cd to tlie Ihislia, and tinif the\ Isad runtnaily luislaken 
each otijer loi* roljheis. I)nr*in(^ tin' \\hob* (amlfst, nt)! 
one ol eitlicr side had In'etj evn mn'led. Howevei-, it 

,is not owisii; to (•t)wardiM\ hut t oin, Inat ihi'v a!\\a}^ 

fij^'ht in tliis inanne?', as well in open oar Jate a-, in th^se 
, Jietty batiks in their <i\Mi mount.'ins. 4‘\(< jU wlic're theN 
have aiiycavaliw eniph'^ed. or wlu r -. as ni theall'air oi 
Vrevesa, there a i^ieat disjoaiporhon between theiiiim 
BT^’s ol’the cneni t and iheii- own Ibrre. dint their fij^lit^ 
are noValwa>s hloodles.^ ; v.hatever was done against tlie 

t >1 If 


Russiatis dnri'i'; the last ranipaiijjn, was \!onc hy Moiu 
tar Pasha and his \lhanian troop,. 


lile l!iey lead in the (onrse of their professioii 


a.s pliiiuh iTr,, en.ihh s them to support every hardshijn 
and to tak(‘ the (itdd, when in .reii-Mlai' serviee, without 

* ' I 

haarsracre or tents (if an\ kind. If hadh wounded, thev 

§j I j 1 » » ft ft 

lease 1 h-'li* ««orps. and retire to their homes until they 


ih'Q ruiTi!, wln ti they return to ilie fiidd. Alanv aniontrst 

f « * 

them know' innv, in (heir rude nianr< ‘r, to heal a W’dintd, 


and set a bone, and thev e\en attempt the more delicate 
opeialions of siir.^'erv.—I'he Kreneh (diisiil at Athens 
was ]>ersuaded to trust a very vaKnthle life in the hands 
of one of tl eni, and was so fortunate as to be relieved 
\i\ (hr compirtr rtMhictioii and cure of a hi'mia, under 
wlio'li he had loii,;^'laboured. 


AftM* the tops of t!ic moimlains become nnlcnable fi rkin 
the snaw' and rain of autumn, these bands of outlaws 
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If.ive tlioir hRimis, and usually separate; many of tluMii 
uiKj the towels of Li\iulia, Tliebes, AtheiH^ tlto 
\( siini also o\cr to Corfu, and to Sanfti M'aura, 

li\e upon llieir j>liii)(kTT oi e^o into some oin- 
jiIoMui winch tlie_y always qui^ on a stated day in the 

‘pilM". 

Kwl)hiii£^ ami s(talin‘<f are re{ U'oned two ( "Virely diflTer- 
'Mt rtiirii^s. V<.i\ h\\ anioiust them ait\er qiiiky*ot 
^ i( (a<f(r 'utsoniau}, pn haps, a-^ t)l the h)'>er 

t)ju<r-. to in.a' v n'lni ri.Uson^. Aolonl; tin' >o-.th of the 
Mhriiiiati^' i'> ( \( t ( )s( >1 I'l .I'Mi., 'ail tJieii ni.inliood, and 
f ' / lia n id' I I t il .1 a 1 an'l U not 'ill t ai'» anth ni- 
aj .Mill (lit ii, iloi’ I pid, th.i' (hi \ heceme the 

MIS aiM li iij- III till n ( ollai^i s. 

Vltliu'i'^ii ! 1/^ 111 the mtii\.ls oi }'« ai e, there i>» one 
nnnsiuMMli'l won li ( i" itrimmtlsil in o{ their wars, 
iiid I-., Ill I 11 , a sorl ol iKemllv lorustj the> parlake 
wilh (he most pi rsevcunc, and oiitraij;<'oiis glee 

I .vMiide to tliur d.iru es*, wliiili, thoii^^h prim ip.ill} I’csort 
'd lo viller the fatigm " <>1 a niaiili, ami deling their 
tiij-li's on the monnlams, aie et ot i asionali^ thcir'dnei- 
1' t on (lie gi I ( n ol tio m o\\ n \ ill a. s. 

I mu IS in till n. “ d ^ o,e \.iieli v'lflier (lie hands of 
I 'ill (*t I It a in I hi i) an kicked in 

I i 'a la ii * \ man has a haiin'‘ 

I a I ill ' I h IS the next (t> iiiiii 

•'d 'loilhioa' Jinu ' < m. Tlieliistisa 

slow dame. i m land i ikikU : and then 

miisK lans in the middh. <i liddh ! a man wi(halute„ 
loiitinne walking liom side (o i, accomp.niMtig with 
(liiirmiiSK the moMimids, vt aie nolliing but the 
bieding.ind unhuidi'ig ol ih i nils of the somieircle, 
willi some \ iiv slow lootie . in I now and tiren a hoji: 

ltn( III tlie iia'elkeri lne( 'iimi, \.linh is aiconqiniiu' 
h\ .1 -iOiig Irom t a i M*l\e- <m v, lieh is, more jiroperh 
">pt akii'g, onlj 'liMing to i ving. tlie^ are very nolcnf. 
It upon tliehadci ol (!u strin », that the pnm ip,i) 
mo\eim'M(s ih .ohe, ai.d all ihi pail} take this place bv 
thins, lie bryjiis at first opeinng the song, and footing 
q'liellv irom <ide to side ; thni lie liojis qnifkiy forward, 
dr.itr^ing the whole stiiiig aht i 'an in a tnde; and 
)'n twirls round, dmpjnng li i '|i'i o'l} on his knee, ant! 
U'h'Uimling Irotu tie , nuind wito » -liynt • 'U} om* ti 
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peatmg the burden of the song* and foll jwkig the cxani' 
pie of the leader, who, after hoppiiigj Jwirling, dropping 
the kifee, and bounding up again several times round 
and round, resigns his place to the mftn next to him. The 
new Coryphicus leads thfin tlirough the same evolutions, 
but endeavwirs to exceed his predecessor in the quickness 
and A iolencesiif his nieas'ui’cs ; and thus they continue at 
thi'-.^s]iort for\everal hoifrS, with very short intervals; 
seevning to derive fresh vigour from the words of the 
song, wki( h ^s perhaps changed once or twice during the 
hole time. 

In order to give additional force to their vocal music, 
it is not unusual for tw'o or three old men of the pa'‘ty to 
.sit in the inidille of the ring, and set flip words of the 
song at the heginiiing of eaeh verse, at the same time 
with the leader op the string; and one of them has often 
u lute to aceompany flieir voices. 

You should liavc been told, that this lufo'is a very siin- 
jile inslnnnent—a fhrcc-sti inged guitar vutli a VTry long 
•neck and sinall round base, whose musie is very mono 
fonoiis*, and wliidi is placed with, what }ou will exruse 
me for calUiig, a jileelnnn, made of a picse of quill, half 
an inch in length. 'I'lie inapjrity of the Albanians ran 
j)la>^on this lute, vvhirli, however, is only used for, and 
capable of those notes that arc just sufliderit for the ae- 
cornpa'niinent and marking, the time of their .songs, 

Tlie same danec can he executed by one performer, 
who, in tliat rase, does not himself sing, but dances to 
the v!.)ice and lute of a single ninskiaii. AVc saw a boy 
of fifteen, who, by some variation of the figure, and by 
tlic case with whicli he performed jthc mnmette, and the 
other ditlicult movements, made a very agreeable spccta- 
cIe*of this srngular performance. 

There is soiiiethirig hazardous, though alluring, in at 
tempting to discover points of rcscinbl.ince between mo¬ 
dern and ancient customs ; yet one may venture to bint, 
that tlic Albanians, from whomsoever tiicy may have 
learnt the practice, preserve in thh amusement something 
very similar to the military dances of wl)ich we find no¬ 
tice in Classic author.s. At the same tiirfe, one would 
not, as several French travellers have done, talk of the 
Pyrrlfic dance of the Arnoots. Look into Xenophon fdr 
a dcM’ription of the Greek».and barbarian dances with 



.\in('h in' eiHir^iinocI someforoiji;» ambnssndoi's, and ymi 
niM <i V itj) 111 the Persian, as beariujaj the nearest itsiiu' 
ill,iiK • to the iiiouern (lanc e; Ibr in that, the*j)erto*ni4‘r 
di'^j'ju'd on the knei and rose «"•«?», -niu/ all this he dtit in. 

J.'/r measure tn the sound nf tlfe.Jlufe.'^' 

Ill file accoiint e^ixeimf tlie armed danee^ol* the Laro- 
niait'^, v(«i al.sA rec oe^iiise tlie corij^s ('oiitoitioiis 

and twirliof^s oCthp Albanifin'is, whose smlden inHe^clons 
of the boc)' into every posture, scem'Sideed as if they 
were matie to ward and ,ti;tve blows. • ^ 

fiot to I e' (j; ii (<i I he - liarai teristir- ftf this nation. Thdr 
(o\{ ot ,0 0)-. is sii .irdeot, that those wJio inav fear too 
ioa:-, .10 ■ I val ot p.stc < in flteir ow n ('ountiw , enter into 

tie- .(i^oe of.the I'ashas iu e\er,y ]>ar 1 of the 'I'lirkisii 
empire, 'liie I'liarfl of tiicsacred banner from Metea to 
rniislafhiriople. used to he. entrn.'jted one hundred and 
lihv of ti.em. armed and dressed in their own fashion. 
The traieller Urowne saw them pass throni^h L\ainasc us 
JO procession. Ki>*} pt is at present in flieir hands, mider 
a licw, a friend of Ali Paslia's: and it was/ in a i^ieaft 
niea.sniv, their troops wlio coinpelled onr iiiifoVti.nato 
to relnsit fi-om (hat eoontiw*. 

Setadi' l'"^, - r AihAiii.cn eavalry, made aconsjiien- 
“ J‘v,i.ie Ml f!.^ (*hl It.di.'O wars; and tlie'roasi, tp Qiis 
is rorni^iKd Mu kfiii,s of XapIc'S W'ilh a regiment, 
d t..en >ve I :r. e se en iy onr service at Malta, 
k In' Litnoos*(i’ id, c oiiimoni} called Palrona, was an 
Alhamaii. 'This man, thoiit'h a comttion seaman and a 
pedlar, headed the ins.iiTcetioii of ITGO, in which S^ultan 
\c'hinet ill. was dethroned, and with a siietess of wideli 
neitlier ancient »n»r niodenn history can furnish another in- 
ot.inc e, remained for three wc'cks absolute master of Con- 
‘ tantiiioph'. • * 

The xMorea has hern perpetually distifjrhed hj lliose (fT 
dlls restless people, ^ho have been either lont; settled in 
the c-ouritry, or who (since they were galled in torpiell the 
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• T£X0C TC Upp^ilTO xporm TUT TeXTstC* Jtit a)k.K*^i, mtt 

iMT TttTo, n>ii Tuur^'rjvrettvfuQfAOi'a'.-jl i iv Au/.ev eTtoi.—I. iIj Ct Xfiiop. 
(/. \i .lb |i 4JL» where, in a iI'.'.l, CIilk ib a. i iirence l« *Mei fhius’ 
I, Loiu.m Miseell.ioii s, book ii chap 12, wliieii desci ibc& the armed 
2 yice |)i,rforiiic-il—“ rum omni t orporuin flcMi ad int’ert-ndo^i^el de- 
nlinaiidus ictus” To If »ni tlie I-'trrhic iluncc, was part ot tl^e duty 
of'he (toman leyioiury soldier. * 

vt'L. I. 



iusu!'rorti(Hi oCtlir (ireoks in tin' }('ar JT^O) liavo roii.sl; 

till' nftlir I’aslia of 'rrijMni/-/a. Tlicso loi*- 

ny rly anx-iiiiti'd to about six tlionsafid : l!ir^ are now 
wndf'i* \ rli IVisha, not quilr so i)ian>In lln' >('ar ir'.MJ 
t!n‘\ nicircliid Iroiii jNajjnji di Roiiiai ia* ajitl were lu-ar 
siii-prisiiii;' tlfii* (il v oi l i-ijadiz/a ilself. 

lu* (I'onji^ |\\ itii wliifli MustapKa fiairacta^* opjioscd 
and (fuelled tin-Jauissaricf;, were ])i iMM'|)allv Vlbauiipus ; 
and'hiiK e tliedo-ilh ol’that dai iritf \ izi>‘r, liie a[tj)e.iraiicc 
of oiieofVliis jiatiori in tin* streets of (^)»isiaiiiiiio|)ie, o'- 
it was ome foriiiidable, is now »li‘'[)le.>sini^, to Ibeir lat' 
enemies. A nivn boasted, in ni} bearin'^', tliat a friend 
of Ids had made fort} .Janis-s-arics tls Ijefore him. aiei 
that any Ai innd could do the same. W i.(!'0!it he!ie\in_.., 
the enormous siipeei n-ih, }on ma} b} tliisfoim some mi 
tion of (be spirit of tlie people. 

lint all these moinitainei rs who enter into sei-vic 
abroad • • depend njani a return tri their* own conntr}- 
I’hose beloniijine; to tlm* rasha of the Mm.-ea l)a\e mori 
^tlian otice-attempted to force the ivnard •)f tla* Islbmiis, 
am! S(jlne, win) were in a Sicilian regiment in our pa}, on 
. findini; that they were inlisUd for life, ots a->ioned a \er% 
serious disturbance in the JL^arri-son .\t Malta. 

^.,y.VW will be ()lcase»l to recoiled, tliat wind has b<en 
said ot the Albanians, relates onl} to those who are ii.i 
lives, or, at least, immediately spruiijij from nati\es o; 
Albania; for there are settlements j)f thd people to b- 
met with in other parts of'Jhirkey in Kurnpe, and in tin- 
islands, who are nothinj; but miserable lalnnirers, enj 
plf-yed to attend the iloeks and till the ,^roimds ()f tin 
rir h 'I'orks and Gj ceks. '.rhtre are many of (hem ii. 
tile district of Livadia, and in that of Attica, who ( an 
.speak no other lanj;na_y;c hot their own, and are all 
Christians; thejr ancestors haviiii^, most probably, led 
the mountains when the Ihirks first (entered into Albania, 
or liavini; bi'eri settled there since the fir',t irruptie.ii o- 
tin* Sclavonians into Greece. 

These have been improperly called AVallarbians, b} 
IravellcF-.s, whose errors have been cojiied b} more acen 
rate writers.* Gibbon, in bis Sketch of iModerii Athens. 


* Y^-l ihc positive Mr IV Pjuw insists tint these people a.e M .nn 
'hiAPs, and tlesccnded from the Voinun colonies settled In Iim; m 
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^1I^ tlioin th.it name, alfhoiii^li lie inipjlit lia\e ie( ufml 
'III 1)} lo I'kiiii^ info Cli.iiuller, mIkms^, Imw \u, 

Jill)-'li UK Oiled, in s.iuiu^ that tiie} wear a ilin'iiyit 
(li hoin tin (uf e^vjieasants, and are of a dislm^nisli 
and ljia\ii^. 'J'lie ,^w)<)llen )a( k( t and loose 
In ^<i(s U( (oiiimon to hotli, tjionstii ]>erl)^)s the rotton 
kilt IK p ft Off ' iiatl^ loiMid amongst tj^ |oi iner jn o- 
]d •• lU’ 'll f'u II siijH I loi it\ to tin otiier Mllat^fln's, il 
f'K'd to.iM tl il tln^ had assin.ifaNd with the*siii 
.Ol I iio ' \ s * ^ 

*< I iniv II id in {oiii'niloit, Hi, it Mauo Samidh, 
J’’iki ot UK ot (In small islands ot 4lie Vt< hi]Kla^^o. 

Id ' li IP II I uiittn ^ to (iiltivate Ins iitth doiiii 
rno! . Mil ti'i tin am((V)l( will serve to show v>u. 
wt ii I ' <d iiputation all people o( this name posst ss 

11 tin I 'I lilt; tor Mr. Soiiiiiiiu^ddi^ mim d to find no 

Mi't wi I liisj ivomite Givl^ks, and b( ini; ohliajed to own 
hat (Ik luliipvIa£,o is inlesUd with pitatis, ^an oi 1> 
.(fount loi the (in iimstaiir*. i elei riru^ .dl the lobbe 
ii( > to tin. Mb.unans si tiled by Duke Marco .\t Nio. 

£> t (In t.utis, llia( these colonists, esctpl in then j>i 
M I (d cati ^ K and li ni^ ility, liat^e but liMle^ii the spii it • 
'll oil) uiMi^ ol Vibania, and .ue looked njioii b> 

I It IIM a o( p(o|il(. home of them aLil.to 
1 I a\ III ( .d.ihii.t, wliitlur they lelind 

s^ ; )» ■> w le ipMstid with .1 ]Sea|M>Jit.in 

d ilvi om t h^ Mil ■.( i n by Mi. Sw iiihm tie, and weie 

t ) M.d to ii.pc prth ived the lam^iiai^e and manners of 
I'l ir p.ition. riny .Mnouiitofl in Ins time, a little Inoie 
t|initlnit\ }(ais .i^o, to one iiundnd tiioiisand, tiuir 
,ui t slo. s li.i'iiiij^jf oiitiniiod to emi^iMtc as late as the 
If ij:ii ol ( liailes the idlth. 'IMiey lived in about a hun- 
dinl \illi.;es Ol towns, the (lin i ot wln(li*was lif^.i, 
llinfy Hides Irom Retjjerio. The men wQie*.ible to tal 
< .il.ihicse; hut hV t^omen, like those in Albania, were 
.I'fpiaintcd with iir> otliei lii<in their own language. All 

9 

lU 11 Tn Bi 1 i f tins, heiefersto i nnti. of Mr D’\m die, jn vol 
\\\ ot till \l ifkjnv ot InscnptlOIl^, ind to a woikcill^d “ Ltals 
1 inti ipitb 1 1 dilute ik 1 t mpiif Romaio . n Oi cjdent ” V mlw of 
1 ilioi ilIts mi},ht ni iivL me akci m\ opimon , but not bcijifj 

li 1 t isidl them, III itflloi till toi \ i« ti( Il produced by my 
'I Ml < x[ Li iciiec, uid Ml pin on, uiiim is illy prtvah nt amongst the ' 

'e '' M fPs k » Ik I *1 j’s 
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Out tliosr* in tliP piwinro ol Cosonza wop/* ty* the Latin 
^iiurrli; and a mllpijjo foundod by Popl* Clemonf XII. at 
ot, BcnodeUo Lllano, in Lpper Calabria, ‘luppliod the 
priesthood with ministers. Tliey wore the Mbainan (tnss. 
The men wore poor and.indo'.frioiis, the woinoii iiMuiost. 
The priests w(t‘io held in the highest rcveroruc and csti* 
mation. 

> 1 am, &c. &c. 
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— .h l(i.--Io(iiumui _ Sdi'nri .— Th§ Fiis/ialik (if Ocriiki. 

— Coiir-i i.l flu Hivtr Drin.—The Sceij^ oj Siunilcrbe!;'.'* 

VItt l*(i'>,haliki'i^nft(iri. — Jintivari. — Dittcii'iio, 

• —k S'..._ {iurazxj. — T/u; Hirers Mutiia, Semuc^ unit 

Cn.dshi. — 'r‘ie Mus. or Foliiia — its Covrse from Tc- 
pi'ih I't.—/}(ratf or Jirnaut Beln'raL^^-Riiius oj Apotlomu. 

— Thi ktver Sat nidi. — 'fihe Fasftalik and Town of IV//- 
torui.—The drroceranniaiis. — Chimera.—Manners if tin 
Chimenotes. — liutrnito.—Ruins of Buthrotuni. — Fhila- 
till.— The River Thifninis. — Mn-giriii.—The Town if 
Fev'a.—The Ollifkiisliweih or Fort of Sweet Waters .— 
dehniisian Lalh.—diicient Getu^raphij if Jhe Coast .—k 
t.n\<'th of Rjonis — Sdli .— Route from loainiinu to that 

—Fnromithi -- Fosthoii and Kvtcni if the JJpini- 
oj Still*. - Till I tl'ir^.i'i if Siilli.—tfars if the Sul- ' 
V .ft Cii'^hi—Thui piesnit CoinfiUou^ — Lorn. 

— i’lipnldtion of Jlbiinni.—('luuiite and Temperature .— 
Tcpdleiic. 


8l*ErilMKNS of ;ilmnst every sort of government 
.\re to be found*in Albania. Some distri/ts and towns 
are commanded by one man, under the Turkish tiU« of 
|}olu-bashe, or the Greek name of ('apifan, wbidi tli'j^ 
li.i\e borrow ' d »fr« 4 m (’lirisfendom. Others obey their 
elilers; others are under no subjection, but each man 
eominands his own fami!) Tlic p(^ver, in some places, 
is in abeyant e; and although there is no apparent anar¬ 
chy, there are no riders: tliis was the rase, in our time, 
at the large* city of Argyro-rastro. There are parts of 
the country, where cverv Aga or fiej, which perhaps 
•na\ cinsw'er to our ancient country squire, is a peity 
liieftain, exercising everyj,right over the men of Ids vil 



'J’lic Porlo, whiHi, in tlic flays of Otlr.inan 
ncss, <li\ifl{‘(l till* ioun(ry into soxrrul siiiiill pashaliks 
and (!omm;ln(U'nfs, is now init little r(!sj)prtf(l, and tlio 
Jirnifs of Imt difleiTiitalivisions nee ronfosisl .nul foi'i^ot- 
(cn ; lint tlie powpi’fid d<v.|»otism of Ali may. lor Ids lile- 
tiine, (Icstmy^all di.stiiK'lioiis, ('\('n as X'l to lu* seen in 
tlie j^overnineK's, and ronsi'«jin'nt)y in flic eli.ii iu S'r of Llic 
Miri >')s inlialiitantsof Albania. 

'(’’■IS leads injKd speak of tlie difl’erent dislrii Is of tins 
iin[)or(ant^;‘foV( nee.—Of Aria and Joanidna I have 
ym an imperfec t sketcli. Both those cantons are chielly 
iuliabitcd b> Greeks, and arc in complete subjection to 
Ali. 


Immediately to tlie north of loaiinina, the mountains 
of Sai>;ori are peoph d hy (freeks, whose villaji^es were, 
lout; considered iml. pendent, and even now^ rather enjoy 
the protection than led the powiM* of ’he Pasha. The Sa 
sorites, v'ho live on the Hal .summits of the hills, aneient 
i\ called Lii!,e;oii, are most of them petty trafleis, and 
their commei’ce with foreia;iier.s h.is i^iveu them a t^eullc- 
ness of'manner and disposili.in, to he found in no other 
inliuhitants td' ,\il)ania. ric ir < i.it f town, Sa.t;;ori, is 
about thirty-si\ miles, or twelv* hours, Irom loanniiia. 
J’lie iifiiMh-weiiieru (!e(li\ifies of the mountains of Sai^o 
i'i, which \er^e towards the \ alley of Tepelleue, are peo 
pled hy Albardans of a savage temper, whose' women, 
sa_\s Pou<^jiieville, are warriors. 

'I'o the nortli and north-east, beyond Sagori, is the pa 
slialiiv of Ocrida, width extends ahmg hotli sides of the 
river Driii, the ancieiit Drilo. This iivc*r ri.sc's in tin 
jiorthern extremity of the mouidains of hsagori, and, al¬ 
ter running twenty four miles to the north, falls into the 
lakc'of Ocrida,: thence it proceeds, stdl northwaisls, till 
joined hy another river, tlie White Drin, when it goes to 
the south-west, and forms part of the houndary towards 
Galinalia and Bosnia ; at hist it flows south, and falls in¬ 
to the Adriatic a little below Lys.sa. 

The Albanians of the paslialik of Oerida are reckoned 
some of tlie most ferocious and the best soldiers of the 
whole province. They arc nearly all Turks', having hut 
11 few Christian villages amongst them. It is in sturic 
part of- their di.striet, 1 believe, that the Geghidcs inlia 
bit, notorious as the most savage tribe in the rounti'’ 



Vr» ^.iw of at rcpclleiie : tlio> wireti.stw 

1)> <liisLv "i'cd jackets, and nd sli.iwK, an 1 li id 
onn* tn |m\ tliciV court to Vli, tlic iral, tlioitj'li no\ 
u|»utiM|, in ist« j ore;r('at j).irt ol tlicir pasli.ilik. 

'riie liosnian Tniks, tlnii i,"ld)(>urs, arc nj’i.illv ro 
oonin d tor i)ait)arit> and \alonr. , 

I Ins p*n t of tin* ^ oTinlr\ U tlie ])i ini-iyfil sc ono ol t'n* 
\'f\ n :> ol S< aiMciJx" ; bid a travilloi' odd be 
jioinud, vviio sli Mild look into Iho liln'Sed dcs ds ol^tbat 
bcKi, as d‘M iibi d Iia Iiaibtins, and ('xprii loYmd all (bo 
jil.uis alliidi o to as tin iIomIjo ot ^iis ai tions. ( loffi. 
b'S I ajnf il 11 at so b 11^ 11 i iU d tli ’ arni'* ol \niiiMlfi and 
Maijoiii n )v\ 'no i ifb Mikii^c*. it is tuoni} s(\oii 
voi> s iioii Dyi Dibigi, ono ot tin* .in uni F)« bo 

Mists, on llio DmIo, called b\ the biocijraplu'i tbe c !iu *1 
own in se\enl} miles In^ii Cu^ia, is a \ery 

OK onsuix i <ibl(' place'. But 4 )a\na, a tow n, and Mot u is, 
i valley, on the frontieis, Oronoc lie, in tlio ct^iintiw ol 
3 )ibra, the iilains of the I(s,i rTyranna, near ( loia, l‘e- 
tnlla, 1 *( ti .1 Ailia, Stillnsa, and the impiTi?*iable hteti» 
^lade, lilxf (in on UictnpnJ a itV/ciiear 

Od'iM'—.ill ti.ise pi.ues, whu h wf nessed the^trininplis ol. 
lit' modern Vlevandi r, vfonid, 1 (lai, be in \<iin son‘j;li( 
(ill 111 ei (iimt to|'o';i .i;»b\ ot VIb.ini.i* In the;, it 
oii.f r t Bailtvi.., whnii t 11 id as di (ailed b v knoile), 
n \i. b s (iiiiie Ol n^in.d, 1 find lh.it th“ hero role 

iioni 111 III IJ^ )i>) i lit) )d ol 1 l y ,sa. on tin Viiialii. tii 

1 V 

one evimii^, lo the top ol a n oiod on called 'I’mmnist, 
wliencc he ini^ht si e the plain ol ibiais.iiia, a*id tl'at he 
ittnrned to his camp at inidnui^bt. Is it piissible to re 
t one lie this stoM with the'leo"i .tphv of theconiitiy ? 

'J'o the west of tlie pashalik ol Otiiili is tii I ol .Sen 
tail, or [scondar, wlnili is ho.in led lo the^sonih hy the 
chain of ni amtains ibo\e IVpilIcne, and to (in noirii by" 
tlie ( ount ry o* Ilf' Monti iU'j;i ins, nr tlie bl. > k inonntaiii- 
acis. [i is t iis\i, .111] ‘ ompreliends ibe tme plain 
.\aslud bjf till nun, as lai .>s the city id Dni.i^/o to the 
lOutb. it I■> obliged, by tlie iei;nlations ol tne Porte, to 
fninish si\ linndied soldii rs to (lie Ottoin.in aimits, anti 
IS Kckoned tlie eiiL,htli under tii* Be'rjerbey ot Itomania. 
'St'it 111 itst If IS twenty-one mihs lioin tbe sea, to the 
*oi(h ol the J)ein, toi the b.inks ot a livcr called Roiana 
y the Vcintiaiu it contayns twehe thousand inhabif 





anls, with a few rxreptions, all "J’lirks, atul is at presoiit 
i^Mvcrtu'd by a Pas(ia» wlio is a rrsfirss am) turbulent 
iu;iiu and the nrdy rouiiterpnise tn tlie [^uwei* of Ali. 
far Ti'uiii tin' eity istho lake' td' SruUuS, tlie Labeaiis pa- 
Ins, the most r rnisideraiih, ill Albania. 

Antivari, /lit* most northern Albanian tovu) on the 
roast, is the j^rt of Srntari, and the depot ol 'llie \alle\ 
of t^y Drill, file rhief manurarture id' w'liirh is slne-'ea 
l(‘alker. It is i^abited entirely by l urks, all seaiiien, as 
are the pFojda of the neit^'hboiirin/:^ to\Mi of Dulritjno, 
u'Siirh is in possession of six thousand pirates, who issue, 
as the IllyriansI'lid of old, from the same ptirt of OIri 
niiim, to plunder the meirhant sliipsof .dl nations. 

The Dnirigniotes, and tlio^se of Anti\ark enter into the 
fia>al service of the llarhary powers, and are the only 
Albanians who ha'.e tlie least acipiaintance with the ma 
naj^ement of a sliip, or williop^ly trust tliemsehes at sea. 
A few armed i^alliots beloiii^inc; to \li, and usually moor 
cd in the port of Prevesa, are manned hy some of tliese 
pe-iple. They are aeeouiited cruel and (rea-herons. A 
Duleij^i'iiote ship fell in with the small ves^-cls under cihi- 
vo\ of the heia: of war'that conve^ul us to Prevesa, and 
ininiedialeiy hei;'an tiring arnoii.a^st them; hut was soon 
siluice'l, and'brona^ht to, by a shot from the man of v\ar. 
The Captain and crew, between thirty mirl forty men, 
when hronajid on board, said they were salutinj; the deet ; 
and on this plea, after beiiii^ coiifnu«! a day or two, were 
releasi'd at l*revesa. The siiip was rornished w itb six 
small L;uns, and crammed with muskets, swords, and pis 
(ols. The looks of the sailors were suiru ient to coin! inn 
them; hot tli-'V Imd a pas>> froiii All Pasha, which tlie 
PJii;;Iish cruisers are directed to respect. 

Followio^^down the coast, we find the V'eiietian towns 
bf Lyssa, or Alessio, am! Durcz/c.-^' \fter Durazzo, 
arc the mouths of the ri\ers "Maltia,‘.scouc. ami Cre^as- 
ta. 'Fo these succeeds the river of Teji. lh'ue, which* is 
laid down in the modern maps as the Vi.o ssa, tlmu/ii I 
never heard it so denominated by 'the peoph- of the ('o.ni 
try. This river, a short time after it pttss. s TepelU ne, 


* Di|/'i/zo is in tiio hitiUicle r.f 41 clt^oecs 27 minutes. -An 
‘.cut aetbm- calU it the key of the Adiialu- 
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tjc,qins to widen* aad flows westward till it flills into iitt 
\driatic. % • * ^ 

Twelve hours distance from the native place of Ali,*o*u 
the north bank of the*i*ivcr Crevasta, is the town of He 
rat, the Albanian Belgrade, and tlie Elyma of Mr. D’Aii- 
Nille : it is considered ^he strong-hold of th-e paslialik oT 
Vallona, and is •defended by a fortress nmunling tn'ty 
^ annon. On the soilth bank of the ri\T^above tiie Grc- 
■\asta, closo'to the sea, is a town called Ca|nilUi, whence 
IS exported the linest timber of Albaiiia ,* and at a littls 
nioie than a mile from the north bank of tjic Crc\asta it- 
If, at about spvm'o miles from the shore, is the small 
hjun ot rfdina, where a lew ruins denote the site of the 
elebrated lity r»f Apollonia. Vhe whole interior of these 
districts belongs to Ali, who, whilst w'* were at Tejiclle- 
ne, had I’^'diiced Ibrahim, rg.sha cfl' A allotia, to confine 
himself in Berat. hilst at Athens, w'c understojul that 
Herat itself had submitted ; and that Ibrahim had fled to 
V allona, Whose walls had become the buundarics,of his ter- • 
I'llory. • 

The detail in Mclvtiiis^ makes the river iiea^r Diirazzo 
.he ancient Panja'^sus nnAmodern Spirnazza; the suc- 
I’t'dmg stream, the Apsiis, now the Cavriom ; the next 
‘'it' l.tt IS, or At a at pn sent the V ooijssa; and the last, 
iie (^eJ>dim‘>. now talhd the Salnii ii; but this top'tigra- 
:tii> t.imiol he VU foi' Ife puts Apollonia on the 
\ ooiissa, although that i*iver is the nearest on tlic coast 

10 the north of Vallona. • 

Vallona, 1 once Aulou, is a town and port at the bottom 

of a gulf, anciently called tlio (iulf of Oricum, and sup- 
(ilics I pper AlbaiAa with t^ie articles of Italian manufac¬ 
ture in use amongst tb.e natives—gun and pis4ol barrels, 
glass, paper, and (Calabrian capotes. It cxpoi’ts the oils, 
wools, gall, nut. and tjmbcr. of the siiiTounding country. 

11 is inhabited < bieily by 'lurks; yet in tins place, as 
Av'di as along the whole coast, even from Ragusa, are 
louiid some (.'hi istians oti the Latin churcii, whose eccle¬ 
siastical supciioi is the Bishop of Monte-negro, 


* \ \h \ M \ , pp. 3uC\ 307 , 

IS f.illed bv the Italiiiv, La Vallona. A chart rif' the 
ill. 111 1 oi tilt. IK jglib MU mg' coiinl*\, u laid dov.n in KiDO, by a 
t 111'1.111 Ml" iccrjiiiM 1 Vlbt.i"luUi 1 

‘Ob. j. ^ T , 
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Immcdiateiy to the south of Valloua, b^^iifs the moi]ii> 
tainQUs dii^trict of Chimera, the Chao'nia of the ancients. 
A' i^arrovv strip of high rocks runs into the sea towards 
the north, whose point is railed Glossa by the Greeks, 
and La Liiigiietta by the Ftalians. At the bottom of the 
gnlf, inclosed, by this pro/ection, arc the ruins of the for¬ 
tress of CaiiifA'’* on a rock, once garrisoned by the Turks, 
and *i small porjt •'.nswering'to Oricum, into which ll')\vs 
a river that /^h its source in the tops of Pindiis,'' 
Tiie ChimV'i io’-o mountains extend along the coast as far 
as the district of Bhtrinto, and are bounded on the cast 
and north-cast ty the hills of Arg^ro-castro,—There are 
several petty ports where Ciiimera, Paiiormus, anil On* 
chesmiis, were formerly situated. Of tl’"sc Panormus, 
now the Porto Palermo of the Italians, is the most consi¬ 
derable. Cbimertf once bad a fortress defended by three 
hundred Turks, wlio, in tlic |year 1 >70, dip-ing the reign 
of Sullaii Selim the Second, wj-re expelh'd by the moun¬ 
taineers. Reading the transactions of llie same reign, 
'you will fiful mention of the town of Cestriu, or Suppo- 
to, on the coast.f 

The Chincriotes near the sea, arc many of them Chris 
tians, but in the interior they are nearly all Turks 
Thry arc very barbarous and warlike ; and though all 
of them are at peace with, or perhaps almost under the 
subjection of Ali, their diflV^rcnt villages pre in a state of 
perpetual warfare with each otlier. Inhabitants of those 
savage rocks, which the fancy of am lent poets lias de¬ 
lighted to paint in the most terrific ct)lours, they appear 
the ferocious olfspring of a rugged soil. They are dis¬ 
tinguished, even in a land of h<irharians, for the singu¬ 
lar cruelty and iinpUcability of their disposition. They 
never lose sight (»f their revenge. Amongst them a mur¬ 
derer is j)ursucd by the family of the deceased : neither 
time nor future benefits can oblitcrhLb 'the injury, whicii 
(an only be expiated by the blood of the offender, or of 
one of his kin. Thus the protection of an individual of¬ 
ten becomes the concern of his Village ; and the friends 
of the provoked party also flying to arms, the enmity 
spreads from families to towns, and from towns to dis¬ 
tricts. The men of one mountain watcli those of a neigh 


Herod. Calliope, in 


f Knolles. p 819 
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bouring full; arid neither sow nor reap, nor tend tluie 
ilocks, or unarmed. Should one of them Wi\,ndir 

beyond the precincts of protection, he would be stalkwl, 
like a deer, and shut }\ithour seeiiij^'his encm}'. 

The Chimeriote Cliristians \vuold voluntarily enter in¬ 
to the service of any forci.ccn po^ver; and as,the Captains 
of their villacres havC some of them arrenfit innuence, it 
avumUI he no (liiricylt matter to rais^Jna stronfy body of 
forces in the countiy. We saw a Cliiinerh|te at Malfti, a 
pe rso/i of i^re.it address, who had come lo ffiat island 
with an ofler of raising; three thousartd men instantly iiu* 
■‘he service <»f the British eminent. • 

The so.i in the \alleys m Chimera yields olives and 
maize in great.quantities, bi>t ntd many vines. The in¬ 
habitants tool l ive to lay as much of the produce of theic 
iamls, as, with the lleeces of tlieiy fhft’ks, and the gall- 
nuts and nmlq'c of tlicir foiCsts, enables them to supply 
themselves with arms, and carry on a small Irallic'at\al- 
iona, and Porto Palermo, and in the small ports of their 
i oast. • * 

To the south of tlic Chimeriote mountains is tlie dis- 
trie t of Butrinto, bounded to the east by thc/pashalik of' 
l)el\iiio, a town twenty-one miles dis^tant. Butrinto 
fn.’ar wliich, if we may ( ri'dil Pimquiw ille, arc to bei>'‘ni 
some remains o> the “ lojffj"’ < it> of Biithrotnm) y^'as so 
long ill the priss^ession of the ^em tians, that the inhabit¬ 
ants ot the tf)W*ki and neighbourhood are, for the most, 
part, Christians of the Latin church ^ and there is a Ro¬ 
man Catholic bishop established in the place, who is 
equally protected by his present master, Ali, as he was 
by the French, ffear tho town is a village called Mau^ 
roli, to the south of which runs a river, Pavla, ami to tiie 
cast another small stream, both of them emptying tlicln 
selves into a lake once named Aiichists,. now Pelotti, f 
suppose from tui' hW^port I’eloclcs. This 1 copy Irointhc 
account of the French officers, wlio, ij seems, were more 
fortunate than yEiicas in riuding both the Sirnois and the 
Xanthus of llcleniis; (br the Trojan hero saw only the 
former river; ^le channel of the Scamander was un 
washed by anj^ wave. , 

P'rom Butrinto, going along the coast of the very nar- 
roV sea that separates Corfu from the main land, thij tra- 
\filer arrises in three hourt^ at Kcraka, the principal 
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port ui llic iiihabitaiils ui' a district, \vhuee oliicl to\Mi ts 
Pliilathi, and which, as the word imports in modern 
Greek, ahjiinds in olives. The Philathiotcs inliabit, for 
t^C'distaiice of sixteen or se\cntecn miles to tlie east¬ 
ward, both banks of a river, that ‘appears to correspond 
with theThyamis ofThuc3^dides* and Strabo.] The Tliy- 
aliiis separat^l Thesprotl'i from tlic district of, (Jestriiic, 
and ^owed nAtr the Achenisian lake. The i'liilathiotcs 
arc, stated to to between six hnd eight thousand, 

mostly CUnstj^ns, who arc kept in awe of Ali by a guard 
o*' soldiers quartcrqil in the villages of Gomenizza and 
Sayades, a little farther to the south on the coast. The> 
transport their oils, and the '^ocks and herds with wlricii 
their country abounds, to Corfu ; nor can all the vigi 
lance of our cruise rs cut otf their supplied of provisions 
from the French, » 

Tlie east and south-tiast of Phi lathi, a country, which 
an accident gave us the opportunity of seeing at a dis¬ 
tance, is a mountainous district, belonging to a townrall- 
,cd Margirjti, inhabited ])rincipally by I'urks, and scarce¬ 
ly in subjection to the Pasha of loannina. JMargiriti h 
govcrneil h^ a Bolu-bashe, or Captain. 

On a peninsula jutting out from tbe district of Margi 
riti, is the town of I’arga, which is fortified, and has t^^o 
ports. It stands on the south corner of tl^ic Gl^kyslimeiu 
or Pol t of Sweet Waters, in groves of orange, lemon, 
and olive trees, and contains eight thousand inhabitants, 
who are chiefly Christians, and of both churclies. Parga 
was ,»jut into the hands of the P^rcnch by the treaty ol 
CampoFormio; but they, in a great measure, left the 
iiiliabitants to defend themselves against Ali, after the 
battle of Prevesa, though they liavc siii«.e been establish¬ 
ed hi tbe to;vn, and call it under their protection. Parga 
.is the only place in this quarter, that has been able to re¬ 
sist the arms aifd arts of Ali. Tliei»; Sulliote allies wenv 
not so fortunate; but the Pasha has his attention still 
fixed upon this town, and will probably succeed in his de¬ 
signs, , 

The character of the Pargotes is amongst the worst ot 
ihc Albanians : their connexion with the Christian states 
has taught them only the vices of civilisation, and they 
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are not lesis fesocions, but arc become more refim'd in 
their cruelty and •Tiolence. Their town is the refuge of 
jiiany of tiie robbers whom Ali has driven from the iftoun- 
tains. • . • * 

Towards the head of the Glykyslimen, now called 
Port V elikiy is a reedy marsh* which runs sonic distance 
into the ^‘iiul. Time^inny havCi produccd^a coinmunida- 
tion between th« fresh watui s and tlie sea; and I <;afinot 
Miefp thinking, although no lake is be sceiiytand 

notwitiistundiiig the positive assertion ^ liouqucvillcy 
and of the learned jierson uiio laid (town the maps of An> 
acharsis, that aiieieiit and modern charts have been cor- 
lect in pl.n Ing the Acherrtsian lake at the head of this 
,h,i}.‘ It IS, hoN\e\er, but ^fair to mention, that Pliny* 
sa>s, that tlie'Achcron, after leaving the Acherusian lake, 
thirl>-siv miles to the Ambrawan (riilf, and that 
Mr. Jlarhie dn lioccage 14 ; siip|1oi'tcd by Mcletius, who 
says there ai^j two Acherusian lakes in Plpirus.f, 

From the extremity of the Acrocerannians to the mouth 
of the Ambracian (xulf, a distance of tiiirte|;n hundred 
stadia (one hundred and sixty-two Roman milos and a 
li.ilf), and the greatest lengtli i»f niicient Kpirns, the, 
wliole line of roast has, been minutely noted, ami we 
aifgli< exjiert t(» liiid onrsehes familiar wi^i every^ port 
u'ld Itejiiland. ^ 

When not hir lioni Parga, we s.iw the promontory o^ 
I'him • num u'i}<)%e tiie lov\n,*:iml the small islands called 
S> hota, llie s( i iie of tlie first action fought in the PeloiK*- 
iiesian war. 'J’he features of nature may have undergone 
but little ehange since the time the Corinthians encamp 
ed on the promontory ; but it would be a vain endeavour 
to look lor eveft a vestige ot the town of Rucho'tium. 
near the headland, (»f Cieliy ris, formerly Ejjliyre, abtlic. 
head of the Gly kyHlinicti, or of Pandosia, near the Ache 
laisiati lake, or l£Li j: ria lo d Batiu*, inlAnd cities of the 
t^assopieaii Epirotes. Strabo rails tliis a favoured re¬ 
gion. Rnthi'otiim was a Roman colorty ; and Atticus had 
an e'ltatc am! villa which he called Amallhea4 somcwhci'c 
in the neighbuiiriiuod of the modern town of Parga. 

I'bc first metition i find of that place, is in the transac- 

» * Lib iv cap 1 t pp. UT ;i9* 
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lions of the reign of Sultan Solyman the Magnificent. A 
villajj^e neay it produced the famous Pasha Abraham^ who 
cunnuered Arabia, Assyria, and Mesopotamia, and by 
the help of Barbarossa, redured Tunis and Algiers. The 
posts of Ali advance closctupon Parga, and make part of 
tlye guard rh<«en to preserve tlie conquered territory of 
SulM, of \\liiclV district, tliou^h it \Cill be IbrcstUlling the 
account of whatj^* saw when thrown upon that coast, J 
will *how tell aW^have been able to collect, .previously 
noticing thb ccniitigunus district of Paramithi. 

*^rJiis place, called ^Iso Agio-Donato and Aidoni by the 
Turks, is the chief town of a^nountainous district about 
thirty-six miles in circumference, containing fifteen thou-, 
sand inhabitants, formerly living in indepe» dent villages,' 
but now governed by Captains, all under an Aga, ap¬ 
pointed by Ali. Tfie aticouut given, in the Survey of the 
Turkish empire, of the Paranlithiotes. reprOkSents them to 
he cruel •and revengeful, living under no government, but 
every family administering juslice amongst Ihenisclvcs; 
ft; declares Chat some of them are Turks, some Christians, 

, but not strict in either religion; intermarrying with 
'each other, «nd boiling a piece of mutton and a piece of 
pork in the same pot for the wife and liusband of different 
persitasion.s ; and it adds, that the}^ are peculiarly addict¬ 
ed to cjitcliing Franks and other strangefs, and selling 
them in the public market. „ At present, however, they 
are not to be distinguished from any other i)f the subjects 
of Ali, and a traveller might appear in the market ofPa- 
ramitlii without being an article of men handise. 

From Paramithi there arc three roads, one to Margi 
l iti; another to Parga j atid a third, of^twclvc miles, to 
HttlW, 

'JTlie mountains of Sulli extend thirty miles from north 
To south, and alvnit the same length transversely. To¬ 
wards the east they have the district fh Arta, and to tlie 
south-east, and soufh, that of Lorn : between them and 
the shore, is a strip of land called Fanari. Philathi and 
Paramithi are to the north and north-east. At the east¬ 
ern foot of the mountains there is a plain qf some extent, 
where there arc foivv villages. The whole country con¬ 
tains eighteen villages. There arc on the side of Nico- 
polis t^vo distinct summits of hills. The highest post, 
where there is a building that appeared to me like a fort, 
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Id called Laka; on the top of a conical mountain inar- 
ces.sible ini every Side but one, where the approach to ii 
IS a small windiif^ path cut out of the rock. *A littfe be¬ 
low Luka, is Suili ijtself, called Mega, or Kako-Sulli. 
Below Siilli is Samonissa, a foyt.; then Tripa (the cavity) 
a principal post, surrounded by a rampart or wall ; be¬ 
low Tri{]ii is KI}sonfa ; and ifext to tliaX. Skuutias, on 
«tha brink of tiuf ravine foilned by tlictwo hills. There 
are other villages, ail of them on thet^ of formidable 
mountains : Kiafa, near Suili, Agia PartVke^'i, Zagari, 
Perikati, V^ounun, /avuukon, Panaia tou Giykos, ahd 
Milos. • 

'r.he coNtest between Ali and the inhabitants of these 
*tnoiniiainous villag<'s continued thirteen years; and the 
wars of Siilli and Parga are recorded in a work, written 
in modern Greek by a Sulliole^ ai?d printed at Paris, 
which 1 iiavc seen. 11 talim of the summers and winters 
of the war, but in other respects is not iniicli in the style 
of Thucydides. 

The Sulliotes arc all Greek Christians,tand speak 
Greek, but wear the mountain habit, and have <i much 
greater rescrnhlancc to the Albanian wari^ior than the 
tireck inerehant TJowvver, they have always been 
isteeined by the (Greeks as the prime soIdieVs, and hopes 
of their faitii ; *;ind in the si home jUTsented to the Em¬ 
press Catliurine in tlie year iritO, for a general insurrec¬ 
tion of that na'ilioii against the'L'lirks, Suili was fixed upon 
as the scat of congress, and the place from which the 
confederate army was to commence its march. * 

When the peace between Russia and Turkey abandon¬ 
ed the Greeks to their fitc, and the squadron of the fa¬ 
mous Lainbro Cai.ziani, who himself fled into Albania, 
was dispersed, the Sulliotes prepared for ai/ attack ft’om 
Ali; and that Pasha, in the year 17P2, after pretending 
a-design on Arg rP^castei., and getting into his power 
one of their chii fs c ailed (riavella, suddenly fell upon the 
open plains, and forced Uu people toiwaciiatc the villages 
and fly into the mounrains. Ali made several attacks on 
Kiafa and Tripa, but was obliged to retreat with loss, 
and was followed by two thousand ^Sulliotes, even into 
the plains of loannina, w'lien some sort of terms were 
•Vgi’ced upon by the two parties, which were soon bro¬ 
ken, and a desultory warfare recommenced between 
them. 
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In the year I79G, Ali agatnrnarclicd a large force into 
the |)|ainSf and destroyed the villages, but was again re¬ 
pulsed. But Imving at last got posscHsir)|i'uf some heights, 
and huilt towers connhaiiding tiie dclilc, and contimiing 
to advance higher up towards Sulli, the inhabitants be- 
g^n to yield to his perseverance. A dissension arose 
amongst the chiefs, and sohie of the 'fightiiigmcn‘, bribed, 
it is'sKiid, by Ali^withdrcw, and tlicugh it would have 
hcen^iinpossiblc^Socarry the posts by storm, they all sur¬ 
rendered siloccftsively. S«illi itself, in the year 1803, ad- 
mtited the troops of (he Pasha. Agia Pu'askevi was the 
last to capitulatee It was garrisoned by three hundred 
men, commanded by Samuel a priest, who during the 
evacuation, blew up the place he had so gallantly defend¬ 
ed. During this continued contest, Ali is said to have 
lost thirty thousand'nieu^ and the Sulliotcs five thousand. 
The niiriiber of the latter, with, by agreement retired to 
l*arga and Corfu, were about four thousand. The war 
was carried on with muskets, in the Albanian fashion 
riii'cady desfrribed. Ah latterly also brought some can¬ 
non to the siege, winch were to have Ijceii directed by 
the French odicers his prisoners,* hut these gentlemen at 
that time contrived to escapi* (o C«>rfu j and it is proba¬ 
ble tlve artillery had not so powerful an cftect as tlic mo* 
ney of the Pasiia. 

Mr. Fton, or Mr. Eton’s drjigomun, was a little cre¬ 
dulous, in recording that four thousand men, all but one 
hundred and fort^, who were made prisoners, were killed 
in one action ; and indeed he invests tliesc wars willi an 
importance most extravagant, and disproportionate to 
their real magnitude. Yet whiKt llieseaocks were in¬ 
vested by the Albanians of Ali, many gallant actions 
were' perfurin'ed, which the author of the wars of Snlli 
and Earga, must Jiope will go down to ^)ostepity with tlm 
dcetls of the heroes of Maratlioii and Pia\iea. 

The women were pot less active than the men, and 
children of a tender age partook of tlic spirit of their 
parents. The son of the captive Giavella, a boy of twelve 
yeai*s of age, bad been delivered by bis father as a host¬ 
age and pledge of lii.s return from tlie mountain, and w’as, 
on that promise being broken, sent prisoner to [oannina. 
He wa's brought before Vcli Pasha, who addressed liini 
liercely; Robber, do you not know that my father w ill 
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:uinj \mi aiwe >**—“ Yrs,*’ rrpliod the hoy, « and I also, 
know, that if m> fether lakes yon prisniKT, he will do 
Hie same to yon.’* (navella was killed in th^ war,*and 
iiis mac:nanimousIhild was not destroyed, but sent lr.uk. • 
Jo hi." friends. 

# * 

It would he tedious to he more particular in detailing; 
the imsi.’f/e^H'ul slnip^gles of tffis people. Acis, tJiongli 
^if Hie most o'eit'fmiiied active' or passive courage, yi*or- 
dej‘ 1(. he woithy ot *r( c ord, must lie jIFfV.n iued in a per¬ 
tain (aiise, airi' ami nation, and niu.st h^ Upsides, ac¬ 
companied with oflii i* Weiv it not so, (lie livou 

d’ till' I’iiMo^ might lie jjiit ujion the ^aine slu If W'itli. 

* ornelius ' «jios, li.r MiJ'ftuhs liimsilf was not a inoro 
d( J('rn;iin \\ arrior tli.in Jil..H\-i)(‘ard, w ho received (il'ly- 
sr\ wounds in Ihe battle wliii h {'ost him his life. 


It must he ulloweil that a great tleak may he done hy a 
*hiII»d:no iti*- 1 . to res( lie ti'iiin ohttv ion any events, how- 
M er iininij) ■: rant ill tin* r « n'ei Is ; ai.d if these wjii s h.ul 
leen 1‘ecorded I»y the same pen wliiili has related tlie no¬ 
ble struggles ol’ the Ihilnots of Saragossa, the, valour of. 
Hie Sollifites mi^lil have been as (ominoii a topic•oi‘ ad- 
mii aHon as tiie ;u .‘"evi ram e of tlir Spaniards. As i( is, ^ 
t'.ij't.iin (liaviil:. 'ii't (’.i^if.iio I 5 ogi,i, the Inh'oes of the 
ii'd Ml ill"* u : ..Hist !h i.ii'ived, nol\vith*>(,Hiding tho 

M-< 1 I r, i ^ 11 . . I Hie 1 ' .III nn moi i.il, w ilh the hia- 

'(.V('’I 'I \s l| I li.iV e pen'll (I link now M. • 

’ii.ii. .li* ml .f 'tv,o *>1 ''1 ".ind ol All’s soldiers 



'piarten d lo He- diih rent v wl.iges of Salli, and (bat 
town itsill nu<:n1.nils tin e liiimli eil t)f IIm'IIi, Yet hk'Ii 
of the jieople a" stdl t iiitiv; le the lountry are treated with 
miicli lenity. 'I’hey are md ohli^ied to ^ive free rpiarter 
to tiavolling sulditrs; thei: hi rs«s and i a.flc are not ta¬ 
ken without pie > ions jiav meiif, .md they are iiyv er heatkii. 
H’lie compost of .Sulli has pt.l Ali in possess!,m of Hit; 
< oL'/-t-as far ,e> i'l t- ys ;.. ar ^ v.e pioreeded In |>erfe< 1 safi'ty 
with a Sinai! guard lhioii:l) Hiat ctiuiili'y, which I’ompie- 
. iile describes as imlejii mlent, and (oPisef|uenlly impass- 
tiiih. It iTiakis part ol, llii' district of iairr. wliicli lies 
lielwt'en Sutii and tlu' gulf ami territory of Art.i, and 
stretches towavif, thepl.iins of [oannina. 

'This tli.strid, which is called hy tin* Italians P lese di 
('M‘'Sii|)e(i, ii vei*y mountainous. Its 11111.11111.1111*4 arc 
{•reeks, who, Hiough (j\ei*aw^ed hy the presence <d‘Some 
01 . I . 



Aibaiiians tn ti»c ^ izicr’s srrvice, arc I'iivovrers oT tlic 
tn)()|(S of robbt'rs that sontetimcs appear in tlicii* iiiuun- 
tainsi. 

1 shall I(a\f what I liavc to say of Cariiia, thoii,qli it 
mav b<‘ calh'd a part i»f Lowo' Albania, imlil we pass 
throuj;h that roimtry ; and as sinnethinp; has before been 
said of the distric t of Art‘», and of that imrnc.diatcd} in 
tlie'iciurliboiii'liood of loantiina* I liavo communicated all 
I lM;^e been al)le>»-;earn c»f (hr differeVit jmrts of Albania. 
Wf)!ild thaf niJNnformatiori were more full at'ld jiat iicu- 
hje, and free from those defn ienries. of which I am mv- 
self more sensible, than most people who have not tra 
veiled in tlie country can pretend to be. 


I would not venture fo inak,*' an cslimale of Ihe po])ida 
lion of ^he w hole country, hut ])ei'haps .soirie i^urss lua} 
be. lorrued of the amount, by what has heeii said of the 
.places we );isitcMl. Upper Albania, l)ei;in wheie we will, 
either £,bo\e Delviiiuki or at 'repellc iie, is moie .qeuerall^ 
^populous than the eone.try to (he souili. The Greeks 
will a.ssert that three hundred thousand Alhanians, mi£;'ht 
on an emerj^ency appear in arms. JJut Pc'iseus, who 
posse.ssed the whole* (oree of the Mac edonian luonaichy, 
and who, after twenty-six years of [leaie, c olU’.' ted the 
largest army seen since the iiiues of Alexa'^ider Ihc Great, 
could gel together only ihirtv-uiiie thousand foot, and 
foui’i thousand horses soldiers. 'I'he siaiidiiig army ot 
Scauclerheg ron.sisled of ^•ight thousand hor.se and se\cii 
thousand foot. 'I'liere may he some excess in the com¬ 
putation ahc)\c slated, ^c't a p()|uilatiou*of a million twc;» 
hui.M>rc‘d th(,*ii.sand of all ages and sexe.s, that i.s, foui 

time's the nninher of men able to cari'v arms, is not dis 

* 

proportionate to* the size of the couuMtj, 

Upper Albania is laid down by a mocleni geographer 
as one hundred and ninety miles in Ien!i:th from iiorlli to 
.south, and ninety-six in hrc'adlli from east to west. 'I’hc 
length of Kpii'cis, or l^ower Albania, has been airc.ndy 
staled, and Mr. llnme sa}s, it may be irt .'ircumferenco 
ultogether about t\<ice as bigas Yorkshire.'^' 


* I'ssav on the P.ipulou.sncss ef n! V.i'l )ns. 



The tcm^iPr?»tui’e of the whole province is generullw 
mihl, exTppt that in the height of summer tlie heat at lo- 
annina is very ofjpiessivc. In the spring there is Sf*lih‘m 
iniu'li rain, or a rontinued cironght.' The autumnal fains* 
last for about four weeks, witl» internals of clear wea- 
tlicr, and the close of the seasop is very fine. The skyjs 
then witifiiit a (loinf, and th^ middle of the day is as 
%\Virin as that of ay English June, much so, tha*t on 
ike fifth ofiJNovemher we bathed in theg.Jf of Ai*ra.*Tho 
mornings and evenings are a little chill. Jut Without any 
cold fogs or mists. The winter lasts about two montffs, 
and during tliat time there is much sn<*\v on the higher 
grounds, but the frosts are seldom of any long dura> 
‘lion. • • 

loannina. as Fouqucvillc reports, is subject in the 
spring and a«iltiniii to tertians, foje wlTich the vicinity of a 
large siagnap-d lake may iffxount, but, generally speak¬ 
ing, Albania may he called a healthy country, c*iperially 
the npjiei* jiart of it, where, we heard, that instances of 
iongevity were by no means nncommon. Ait Ereeneed 
we were shown an old man and woman who hfid both ^ 
passed Ibcir linndredtb year. * ^ . 

Tlie island in (be lake'of loannina is said to be subject 
ilo e:irtli(|uakes ; and our Krench aiitbority'aflirms,.that 
e\ei*y October •the inhabitants upon it are alarmed by 
more than Ihirly agitations, accom|)anied b} tiiesbnndof 
loud subtei raAean explosion?;. We were in the city just 
at the stated period, but these terrific convulsions did not 
return during our stav in the country. • 

Tlic physicians of loannina, and in the large towns, 
are Greeks ; but surgicij cas^?i^al■c referred to the Alba¬ 
nians, as was before alluded to, and these rough opera¬ 
tors sometimes attempt the cure even of general discuses 
by yioicnt tojiic.il applications. You have seen the treat- 
nu nTl'in* a cold'w my limbs, in my tnird letter. I'hey 
have as singidai a remedy for a fever. Tlie patient 
Uretclies (Oit Ids ai m, and the doctor runs Ids thiiinh for- 
filily along <!ie {iriruipal artery from the wudsl up to the • 
slumlder. ^{'Ids he repeats several tio-es, till he has 
thrown the ftian into a profuse perspiration, whom lie 
then rovers up warmly, and considers in a fair way of 
n'ccoserv • nor is he often deceived, as the opciiing»of the 



.pnrcs in siK li lasosmiist, I suppo-jf, bal )f'i!oni iail (>; 
pruildcint^ a la\ouiabk' tfUfl. " 
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l^iit (liiMiit; tliis very loii£^ <li{;ri s^ioii, vmi ni iv bav*. 
foi 1^0 1 t ii.il <nj I tst It (l ii'i iit 'I’rpi 'b ik , \\ il b slioi t af 
roii'iit oi wliiili idVMt, ii>i<^(rf( ii Jil i(s'{Mo|Mr place, i 
slial* ( OIK Jiidr ) lt< r. 

It IS iiil'abi f*fl jiaiily by Cbnsfiaiis partly by 'I’liiks, 
aid IS said to coiitiin lirlvvcrii t'oiir and li^c linmind 
lioiisrs, of wbub liirri* diil not ajjipoar to br oiir ol Hie 
LettrI* sort, except (lie \ izieT's paiact, wl'nli covirs .i 
(^ood deal ot cj^ioiind, and toiitaiiis a ->p n no s b.ircMn. 

IS Hie inosl tavoiiriti risnliiue ol Mu and there ai’e al 
vv.iys soiiK' <il Hie l.ion s ol Ins boiisehold ininc^on the 
spil, as will a-> a lai.^* c‘^tablislinn nl at ail tune, uady 
to reieivc Ins lli'liniss. In (Ins p d i i, n is rejioi ti d 
Hiat Ml prescivisHn i;iiMl'st J) n ( ol 'ns lie.isiire, and, 
cl y on In li(W(‘ tin Mhaniaiis, s niu ol Hi nun r i ooins .ire 
])ib'd up to the top w itli p wi Is and ( oin. 

'riie town siaiids oiica I’oc ky Ivooli' niiinediately over 
the rivei, wfinli, in tins plai r, is bio id and diM p, with 
Jiii^li banks (Ol boHi sides. i'ln i<‘ arc ic ni.iinin^; an <irc h 
and a b.ill ol a In idi>e ojiposite tin* tc^ ' n. wincli \li has 
in vaiiv cnide i\ouri'd to rc'jiair. An Ini^hsli renci^ado, 
considc'red skilini in Hic‘se i vatti rs, c .nne licoin ( onslanti 
nople to inspect the woik, and assorc'd (In* \i/nr, that 
tin* bs(loin ol (In nvc'r, and tin* b.ud. >, bun;ol loose 
Mand, tin* bn ticssis would .ilw.iys be innUi mined, iind 
(.11*1 n d cdl bv till aiiln nnal Hoods, 'rinis, Hiose wiio 
roine tioni [>('i at, if t! y do not c i oss in* .i bo it. nrisl i^o 
rouM 1 by Hi'* binlc;<* w bn b we passed in our join iiey to 
'IVjielliiifr. I am, «Vc. <k 
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JTijKirtlire fnnn Tvprlienr .— ilvhirn to lani\nni^ — Ma) 

ridi^t J‘roce'^\iiiii .—J Turkish i*nppet-Show _ jimiemt 

Coin^ lit bt nut 'ivith (it loanmnd. — b'uuil (Itpartiirc from 
l/inl I'ltif .— Hrlnrn to Tievesu .— Disusk r iit Sea.—Land 
IV the Coast of Snlli .— I 'letr of that 'I'owu and J)islnct, 
at Laiondoi flko.—Jiontv J'roiu I'olondoruho to Castropshe- 
ra .— I’o l’reve<at.—Smt doicn the Cilf of Jrta .— Conil- 
-, 0 . — rii\ithrv.—JiiLitnt ,21castii\ nient oj the Ihitf. 

• 

• 

AI'‘'I'KK Jiri'oimts wIlIi llir ulllr* rs ai' 

ilic ]i:ila(i'« al! •»( wliuin, iVoiii ilu' ('li.iiiil)Ci4aiii to (lii! 

caiur lor a j)ris(“nt, \\c Look h'ave of oiir friViid flic 
Sf( i‘t !ar^, arid li.'n mt; an r\|)i\*ss order iij)oti (lie ]iosL 
fliroai^hout Ihe \ i/ier’s (iominioiis, took, bc'sidcs (lie live 
li(»ises \M‘ liad broi!iLj;lit (roiii loaiiiiinri, live/otliers Ij-oin 
r |)i lleiuA to IIS i).!! k to till' (J.ipifal. TIm‘ Secre- 

:.‘r> sanl ae ini.ulo eviaa I i;rcal thin.i^s I’rom these rtoises. 
*• \ anno assoliiLainente i orrelido.” I’lieir extraordinary 
velocity was a ti-ol, when lulled to their sjieed, of live 
inih s an hour. • 

'I'he priest wlio had come with us to the Aizier, also 
made one oT our |)<irt\ Inp k. 

'Tin* lirst day Ae went about twenty miles, and slept in 
the vilki.i^e of liokavo, in the liills, w'hicli wvhad j)as<.cd 
in our w.iy to 're()cllenc. 

ref und daj*»" e des< i uded attain into the Jilain, ('fui- 
fimiin*; alon^- :c l>..nks oi the river, which we crossed; 
Hum, haviii^ tla- to,vn of LiOokavo oi! our hd't, and keeji- 
iny; out of ti'c hills, -is the waters had suhsided, and 
strikinti; into tiic same road hy which wc had ( ome IVorn 
Delvinakito Lfindiavo, we arrived at the former place, by 
-iiiiset. Our Journey this ilay inii;ht be about thiity 
ipih‘s. \A c slept in the '^•ame house that had before lodg¬ 
'd us. 
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The next day we returned as far as Zit'ia, perliap'. 
tweqty-fiyc miles, and took nji oiir aliode in llie monaste¬ 
ry on the lull. On tlie day after, the ^fith of OrJnber. 
we ji'ot bark to the Innise of Signor Nicolo at loannina. 
Tliiis. although wc had b'^cri nine dajs in getting toTe- 
IV'JIene, v\e wen* only four roniing bark ; and tlie jour 
ite\, whirii rannot be quifi* a hundred English miles, 
niiijlit, notwithstyii'Uiig (he badness i>r the paths, be per 
formed ver^ ^isily in I hire. J’he l^arlars, or c oueie. s, 
are not Indf iftal time upon the roail. However, as there 
is no point gained b^ hurrying cr a rountry one hasne- 
ver seen beforcj and ma^ neyer see again, \\e did not a( 
all regret having made so slow a progress. 

Tlic weather, during our return, was-very different 
from what it bad been on our former journey. The 
storms bad reasedj aiK* the siiii shone in the middle of the 
day as liot as with us at miif-suniinei*. 'Phe vintage was 
now etf.iirl^ o\er, and the maize was collet ted into the 
vill.igts. 'riio lloeUs tif goats, and and the herd 

'of small rattle, had all been dn\en from the tops anti 
sides ()f the hills, into the wanner plains. 'The plough 
ing for the early crops of the ensuing v ear, hiid also com 
iiienred. “ 

AVe passed our time at loannina, both behns* and aflei 
our visit to Tejiellene, most agreeably a sail upon tin 
lake, a ride into the country* or a stroll through the Ha 
zars and Hizestein, ocenpied our morning^, and our even¬ 
ings were p »ss<‘d at home in the conversation of our host, 
or a'brimd in visits to the principal peo]de of the town. 
A\’e were one evening gratified by the sight of a mar 
riage procession, which, as the-cepemnnies of the (ireek 
Christians of Albania seem to he carried to a more ridi 


cufoiis height than those of tlie other parts of 'J’urkey, 1 
wili alteinjit to describe. A slave of the Harem, and an 
Albanian OHicer, a Clirisliaii in tTT^ Vizier’s service, 


wore the parties. 

First, tlie bridegroom passed throngli tlie streets, at¬ 
tended by a large party of men'with liddles, and with 
many others carrying lanterns of coloured paper, and he 
proceeded to fetch his bride from the i^eraglio of his 
Higluiess. Half an hour afterwards we saw the whole 
party moving along to the house of the bridegroom. The 
ntleets were full of people. At the head of the prorcs 
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•ion wds tliQ buih*ji;i'oom with liis band of miisii ians ami 
Jaiiti rii-besu*eis, followed also b}^ a long crowd of 
Next I aiiie si\ icicls, splendidly dressed in ^(dd 

ond silvtrsnini\, x-'ith tlnir long h.air flowing o\er»rtie 4 
tilioidders ; two of them (arcied infants in tlieir aims, 
riien a[)jieand a woman inori* richly habited, carr}ing 
on her Inyd a small jrd trunjr, ronlaining the iiortum 
with wiinh the bride, arrording to custom, as belongiing 
to The Harem, had been presented bjk» Ml himself. J>('- 
hind her i a^nc tin* hi ide herself, to w hose .^ipe^irani e it is 
impossible for me to do justice. It was some time be¬ 
fore wi were thoroughly ronyimeif that what we saw 
A as not some didl dressed ii]) for the* occasion. She 
had ^taiTely any perieptible m(> 1 i^)n, i-xcept a slow mnrcli 
from side to sfde, and she ressembled more than any tiling 
else I tan recidlect, the wax figure o^' Queen Elizabeth 
in Westminster Abbey, for iy>t only licr dress, but beisilf 
was to the fuH as stitf. Her face, not a mus( le of wlm h 
moxed, was daubed with a mask of white and red paint, 
and blie seemed cautious not to alter, in the least, the po-, 
olion of lier head, for fear of throwing ofl-a high i ap 
clodded with piei os of gold momj\. Her left ham! was ' 
lield by an armed Albanian magnili( eiitl^ diTst, and her* 
ngiit by a Clieek pm-st. lii omd her was yi vast crowd 
of women, withmusn and iantenis. 

The proiessilu moved so si )wly, and the niimVer of 
people was so great, that the,street was not clear of them 
for nearly an hour. 'The marriage had taken place in 
I lie morning, hut the bride had returned to her apart¬ 
ments, that slic might be cairicd off’ in triumph during 
'he night. 

This processic^i, the most grand and ridiculous of the, 
many 1 saw in I’urkey, is something more jri the Alba¬ 
nian than the Greek taste, and has tlierefoi-c not been 
defeeis'd till 1 r aine to speak of the laltei* nation. 

An ewning 1 r two hefoie our ilcparl lire from loanniiia, 
we went to see tiu only aihanro v\hi*Ii the 7'uiks haie 
made tow^ards stenic iTprrsentations. I'his was a pup¬ 
pet show, (omli'cted by a Jew w'ho visits this jilai c dur¬ 
ing the Rama/.mi, willi his card performers. The show, 
a sort of omhie Chinoisc, was tilted ap in a corner of a 
y^ei y dirty coATee-liouse which was full of spi r ts^tors, 
Minstlv xounir hovs. admittance, was two nar*is for 



;i ciij> <»r rotlrc, luiii I'ao or tlirrr in-uo . l li.' '*' 
pi(‘» i‘s (il nioiicy pul into :i pi.sir li.iutO'l to( >■ ! il'tr Hu-. 
jM'rlarmuiK'.’. 'riu* licio ol‘ilie pu i c >: i 1 o' pui;* li. 

Tura w lio lujl, as a >i .1'. .!( t ■ \\ill 

pressed il, tin* efjiiipai;’*'^ f>i' tin o' m'.i ms 11 

porli'd l>\ a sli’it),"’ IVoitj ! 5 V. 1 i ^ \: ui 

Wfis a droll, tailed (jodja-l'ai* .ii, M.e , o Im* ,;)i i via 
koii', ^ a niau and a \m»mi i--. 'iseili i's.ihimi" r<.ri.!ev. 
f\( apf dial the ('al.t->(ropiii‘ of Cie flT.i'ii.t ^^a^ liroujCjil 
about l)y tb ]3 a/^pearaiu r of t..i Ih \ij iiiiii-.e||'m ins pro 
pi#r person. dudo'^ue, Im h c- oil in 'J’nrlvisii, 

and sii[)por 1 ed in ilillej-eiit ('Oies l»\ llte .le\\, 1 did not 
iindiM'Stand ; it. (aused loud aifd !r('i|Mnil hoi sts of iaui^li 
trr IVom the aiidietr e ; hut the ai lion, whr h \\ as perici I- 
ly inti !fi,i^il)|e, ^^.ls to.) Ion nld\ ';ross to lie deseriheil. Ii 
yon have ever seen / In nioirii e-ii.ioi in;:; in some counlie:- 
til' hlntclainU }on ina} liliii' a (‘anil lo' .1 ot ii. 

ir the I'll.leai ter o|‘ :i nair 11, I . 'o 1 d'said, ( an hr 
well apprei iaied h} a now of' de .ni.o oicn's in whiih 
(lie\ deliyld, tins piipp; I-s!io\v woo! jiiar e tin 'i 'lrk'- 
\e'’^ in (he istiniaii n <d am ft)' ;\er. 'riie\ iia\‘ 

none. ui‘ wei’e laioi ;n. •'< of' a inoi i'ci . m Umd. 


'^I'liere ai’e non- not a !’• mio aen.i'.ils wl.ii'ii may pi'o 
( a-ise m.iiiA 10 ' entr 1 1 .i\ellee^ o'/(Hj r un country 
to \ isit So.’.nnina, .in'! \lo \n: > ; an.! !.-.in their itn esti.i^'a 
lion Vn' n'io.M will d t|,lj(|, s lie inronneii (;!'inanv inter 
esime; p.ieiii niai .s helo? e .ini'iioun. 

'I'he XK'iiiit » ol the i-i.siiiis now in oni' [lossrssioii, the 
peai'eahle stall' of tin* ‘ onnlrv nnihrtlc j.;oveminent ol 
Ali,, the t^ooi^l (on esptnideii. e that prince manit;iins witli 
the Kni^lish. and the w'sli o! explo' ina iee;j ms so long 
involved in comjdete idisi nritv, and, i< were, t-wit-ont 
of tlu'inajMit* L'^nrojie, wil' .ml and pisnupt tlieii' enrjni- 
ries, ami we shall .vion he as well inl'ornn d with I'esprct 
to the peo])le and connl.y oT Alh ima. ,is v\e have been 
for some time on the iiead ol (rreece and othei' [irovinces 
of 'I’lirkey. ' , 

loarinina itself afibrils a safe and agreeahic. re.sidenrc 
to ti aYelli i's- '{’he (irei ks are of tin* het;e<* soi't, and well^ 
insirutted in the iiianucrs and languages of Cliristen- 
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jom If* 1 1 Hi< »n, a sf ho<»! tn.ifetcr of tbc ii.imc of Psal- 
IlitJ I til i\ l)( ( jIIiM .1 Icaiiicd man. He teaclus the mo¬ 
il Ml nil nw 1 iii«(TUik, tin Latin, Italian, anilFriuili 
in^ t 'I s. > ibniit a Immlic (I iin] u s, and has, he sidi 
iildisliMi 1 (|iiif ition h^ jndilisliin!^ a pluinsophit al 
t( 4 isi (jii III iiniiioil dit}' (d ^the boni, dedicated to ij.o 
Lmj K ,»( li • nit. • 

^ ,l In I 1 • t,lln ny w^uld be gratifted by 

'xOM ^ i) 1 Ml >!iM, uliiih lie to b«* nijit \Mth ii/ the 

I tiuK ot Ciiei’ I 11 Mot 1 he seiKs id Man doniaii 

iniii;lii « i*- h Ik m itk ii|>, amit)K)ii(;h not vt*r\ laA*, 
Ik ^ nndiKaii niv ( intilnl indpeiUct. 'I ho c^oldi r 
^*) hi). T It ^Mi^dt nuniisui is common; and 

•ii It IS I I ( pip I that till It liundied ot tin m weic'latily 
Iistovcied in one eiitinn j ti I lie* loins at loanniiiay 
‘ an not to bi pint It isiej boMieaplj as tliost in 

<«ii( 1. \ (ollittoi in tiMt city lias twenty si\(n, I 

Miiiilv flat IS till niiiiibii, ol \ii) laie [lines, \fiii( li lie 
nil nut St IJ ( p II it(h, and iii asksalait'e pim loi tlie 
w hi Ii \o out liki s to pass tiiioui^li siulna eou.itiy* 
Mllioiit ollnfiiiw; litfli, and } et, as time is c;iVii i alT^, 
MU piisni II in tin town*? to whom .e'eiv Ibiiif^* 
hist sllo^ M. t lilt n [I f^sii tia\(ilti ii is bnl a poor 

II ini e id sT ' f II ^ w b it n \ I I > t \n tli n(. 1 if I In e ill »<( s 

k deni lie in i\ » ii k ilK m 1 1 \\ith soiimiIimi.^ im, 

> lull tl ( pr IS ild Ii l M li tit tl it to tlu tt \\ i , ft)i iinilK 
liifil} on tlu •'imv il ot a !i*tiid miiv Jnnej in thr* 

)'ipi ol i nn il il I 1 I nt st nil, wlmii Mn (onnliv jiiopic 

iiijIiiM (o'liiih islioi^lit' Ill'll, i I ulir niuiis pi fii la- 
I ilion to 111 it (llt.(t bi in,, dt< n niuli b^ oidu ol his 
t) i^om in, and hi his pta Itaps, in anti(|nit} ot Gion^c 
b 1 bn d‘s tiiiii ,*pi ( si II I d loi Ins a< n [iiaiiee, oi an an 
mil lanuoiin by a l*aniian jtwdhi My own si Ms 
Imiiweii d < j)|M (i m ai to innitia, in i> ,*-ei n toeniuli 

III ion id soin ^ ne (ok toi. 

On (111 tbnd Ol in inlii \vl It il the i ity and tin like, 

it toiit'iin mdeiie tlu oiit tin * ant lent Lassiopc, 
mil tin ot'ni ‘.ilmnsi.t, .is leitiin!) as Cdhiims and 
Poiipivilh 111 I assntnl Ibem (obi, \vc could not have 
putnl Ipom tdnn with gnatei itgiilg The Piust was 
till fd mil pait\, and ve bad also the comp in v ot an 
mini ( ipl iin, .*1 Jink, who joined ns. is be 
' i (III 11 I d f 11 Ln^Iiab 


») / 



Wo rcfnrnrd ro Snlora, on I In* c,nH' of'Aria, slcrpint; 
Ihc lii’st at tho lian of Si. Di inoli-o, and the n<‘\l 
v.at^Arla. At Salora, we had loh lli;;'tethat the codnn^ 
of (^lenia wasnp in arms; that hijcht-. oi lohhers had. 
descended from the r?ioiirilf ins of I cim ala aii<l \i;;rapha, 
aEd had made tin ir apj)e;\i aiu e ttii llu olher ^iile ol lie 
.e:«df, at a (iistom-house heioii4;iii.i; 'to the \ i/ilr, called 
Lliviikee, where th^y had ki/h-d two men. 

had it fln onr p*)\vef c*ilher to [)rornr(‘ a ar I a( 
I’reve.sa* and (etilnre thronf^h L’arnia, oi- to g-et into a 
j^aliiot of All's, anif 1^0 hy sea hi M.iir.iss. We waited, 
Itowever, a day, for advice l,i*oin IN-e\c'sa, with onr old 
acquaintances at thc'harrack, and tin n rcreived intelli 
genre, that an Alhaniaii IJay was about *o set out, aiui 
collect all the armed men of the district, and Iniiit the; 
rohhe-rs from (Jaiiiia, ind (hat we might, if we pleased, 
allend him upon this t^ntlieri'irj:;. However, we mach- np 
oui- imncis to go h} sea, and proc eeding in a boat to Ihc- 
yes.i, we |)resc‘nled the Vizier's orcU r to the governoi, 
wjio innnedialelj preparc-cl a galliot lor onr ji.issage. 

AVe slc-pl one night at l*rc-\e-.a, ancl got on hoard tli' 
next day in the foremoon. 

I'he galliot was a stout vessel, about liftv tons burden, 
long and narrow, with thi'ce short in.isf--, on each ot 
whiilj she carried a large* l.vtcc*n sail <if tin* soit uiiivc'r- 
sall^ used in the Levant. She had forty nic‘n and four 
guns. All tlie sailors wc're ^Ihirks, except lour (Ji-eeks. 
who turned out to he the end} persons on hoard who knew 


liow to manage even a Imal. 'Lhere wc'ie sc'veral (';ip 
tains; but he that wa*^ callc'cl (he first captain, was a l)nl 
ci'cniote, a mild-mannered inai., whos.it veiy composedly 
smoking, and playing with a string of he ads, c ailed a 
comboloio, wliich is a favourite solitaiy jiastime both ol 
Maboinetans arucl Christians, no man above tiie c.omnio»ii 
sort being without ids he.icl roll. 

At twebe o'cloc^k we w./ighc*cl anriior, hut ran aground 
in getting out of the harhonr. I pon this the C.iptain 
proposed staying till next day. Ilowever, we begged him 
to try again, anil aicordingly by one o'clock we were out 
of the; port with ;» fair wind, hoping tliat we should soon 
double the head-land ol Sanla-Maiira. Hut wo found 
that,the Leucadiaii promontory was ecpially the terror ol 
o\tr Turkish scanaen, as it Lad been of tlie Grecian navi- 



; t'o? thonji^li we liad a line breeze, to all appear¬ 
ance (jtiitc r.iir, \et soinrtliiiip;, wliirli we kne\^ not -j’, oc- 
cuj red, and b> ^^Vlr o'clock we were {iro?iounced in.dis-^ 
tress. 'I'lie Captain said we shoubf be nbli^eil to put into 
Santa Maura, then in tlie liaii«ls’ot‘ tlie Frenrii, if we did 
not la( k dieeitiv. 'IMiis (luisiid a ]2;reat ileal of bustle, 
and in [luttinv; about* the ini//ii-sail s|)lit from toptoJbot- 
ioAii. i’lir winil blew a little sfroiiir^r, and tbere*\^aH a 
Ii-fa\N swtM. 'I’lie Cajitain ]nit liis comln loio in his poc- 
kid. 'I’be s.iilois were neaiJ^ all, except fhe (ireei^s, 
si( Iv, ,ind r('tir(Ml below. 

We Wi re now steering i\;rertly for CtnTu, as all hope 
of ejettinj;; roniid the Cajie had bei'ii ,t;iven up. At sun-set 
^t blew liisli.tmd the rolling of the sea sln»ok us so vio- 
kiiil\, as we were \ei‘v b.idly steeiTil, that the ejreatest 
al.oiu pre\ailed. Tin* Captain* wruiii' his bands and 
\\('|)t. (ienre,!' our (lraj|joma*n, at every heel the ship took, 
calk'd loudly on the name of God, and when tfie main 
yard siiajiped in two, eu‘ry thing was given up for lostj 
rile guns also hnd^e loose, and the foresail* w^s spjit. 
riie ship lay likep log on the w.'iter, and the 'rurk at 
nelin contrived to keep her broadside to the sea, so that if 
was not improb.ihh' she idighi have been svv^tiiiped. 'J’be 
C.'jitain bi ing .(''ked what he could do, said, he rouM do 

nothing_*• ( mid he get h.n k to the main land ?’|—** If 

God cli<M>ses,*’ was his answer.—•* Could lie make Cor¬ 
fu r”—“ If Gt^l chooses.’’—^1 short, there was nothing 
left, hnt to reipiest he would give up the manageiin^rit of 
llie vessel to the (ireeks. lie said he would give it to any 
bod). 'I’iie Cireeks then soon got us into a better plight, 
and rigging a srpall stay-sail between the inizeii and the 
main, and another between the main and foremast,^arid 
taking ilown tlie^ards. helped the ship aloiit^niore easily. 
’Tliev sti i'red us ba( k ujion the main kind of Albania, 
keeping as do- To the winil as possible, to prevent being 
driven to Corfu ; and the -ea Ind tb<;wind abating, they 
brought us, abonl one o\ loi k' in the morning, to an aur 
chor at the entrance of a bay. 

At the dawp of moiiiing we found ourselves nearly 
within rauskel-sliot of the land, whiiih was cragg) and 
woody, vvitli high mountains in the distance. Uur Turks 
fegan all of them to smoke, without taking the les^t no- 
t'ce of what had happened,•or thinking of repairs; an»^ 



tins being the termination of the llamazun, and the first 
morning of, the Bairam, a feast whii h lasrs tlii'ce da>.s, 
^thcy. all, according to a custom singelar enough to os, 
kissed and embraced each other witli great (ereuvn\ and 
affection, the Captain recidving the salute Irom all Ins 
men. 

Jn a short time, three or four men witli guns appeared 
on the rocks, and f'louted t(» os, to hiiow whu we wer*-. 
Thu Captain answered, and hoisted a large is-d ensigi.'; 
and after some more hallooing, two boats came out ot the 
bay and made for Paxos, winch island, as well as Aali- 
paxus, was not fill' from us. Part of Coifu. and an ojtpo- 
site promontory, were also verv visible. Home appreiieii- 
sions were cntertaiiKd of IheSr boats being P rem Ji ])riva- 
tcers, for we were within a few miles of Pai’ga ; it turn¬ 
ed out afterwards that the Pa\iot<‘ sailors hacl thought we 
were an hhiglisli cruiser, ami would not therefore \euture 
out until assured of the rontrarv. 

, III tlic aflcrnooM, h> the ad\ieeof the Cuptain, we de- 
te^'.niied to inalvi* the best of our wa^ baf k to Pie\iSa h\ 

* land, and wo therefore disembarked ourselves and ehat- 
tels in iJie bay, near a little custom-house, taking the se¬ 
cond Captain witli ns, as lie seemed to prefertlie perils ol 
the fand to those of his own element. 

Tlic bay in whir h we landed was one*'called Fanai'i, 
imiTK'diateiy contiguous to tlio district and mountains of 
Sulli. We sent for horses to the neaiv'^t \illagp, and 
when tliey arrived, after waiting a long time on the heaeh, 
we proceeded through a thick wood, and caught a sight 
of a plain, and the town of Jhirga, to our left. We were 
not more than lialf an hour in teac hing, a village calfed 

Volondorako, where we were well received hv tlie Alba- 

1 • 

niaii primate of the place, and by the Vizier’s soldiers 
quartered there.* But our cottage was a miserable teiie- 
meut indeed. 

We found that arwrcck^ wliich we had seen in the bay, 
was that of a prize made shortly before by our Corfu 
squadron, and that the midshipman who had been cast 
away in her, had slept five nights before in the same 
house ; and having been enableil to proceed to Prevesa by 
the assistance of the Albanians, had presented thrm with 
the wreck of his vessel. But the proper inlenti'iii of the 
young Englishman (afterwaVds approved by his Captain) 



iiud been filisti’ated by the Ciivck Vice-Consul at Prevc- 
^a, b<» £?of ail Di'dcV from llie t'ovei-iiorol that town for the 

bliip. pretetidinii; t^iatall Ent;;lish wredvs were his proiier- 
I'lie Albanians at V olondorakd coinplained to ns bit-* 
tril> i.f tliis^ and certainly tia^y had some reason to be 
dis^.itisfied. , , 

In the nioriiinj? we*had avi(^w of the country, and/taw 
tlu: mountains ot Snlli to U*e east, ovk the opposite Side of 
a^oM.i^ |)lai4i runnini;' north and south. The town ot Sul- 
ti itselt was also \ isilde on toe ( ra£^ of a r«)i lv*lhree parts 
lip the mooiitain ; and a little to *the south, below iTic 
town, was a lortiess built [»\ tlie \ i/iei^duriiiij; his wars 
with this |)ia( e. Near this was a \illa.ij;e called Casiriz- 
ya, w In re ai’tk some few remains oi am lent w .ills. 'I’lio 
W’lnde plain seemed w'cll cultivated, a'lonndini; with ara¬ 
ble lamls, hut liaiim; no linevards. * 

liaiever J eonld leani iTii the spot of this territory, 
iiH cclehraled in the annals of inodeni Crieec e, Ifas l)i-en 
aln'adv coniniiinit atiul; 1 shall onl> add, that the force 
of arms appeai'cd still iieressar) to preserve tlrt* coiKjutsts 
of Ali; for there ^w^m'C thirty soldiers quartered in ouV', 
anall village of about thirty houses. 

We yy'ere a long time ift proi uring horses^ but at last 
(eft V oloiidoi'.ilvo <it our o'clock in the alternoon, pre/yid- 
ed W'ith guides.*ami wilh IIikm' of the Aibaniau ^goard. 
On leaving our (ottage, the rriioiimirr ot the guar.J sa¬ 
luted us h^ filing oil I heir iiAiski ts, holding thriu in one 
hand, and giiing them pist ckwatioii sullii n-nt to Iri the 
balls \y histl<‘o\er tnir beads. Oor Aliiamans relurm d 
the compliment, and there was a great iiiutuai shouting, 
till \ye had strm 1^ into the woods out td' sight. 

Our load took us to the south o\er wood^ hillocks for 
two hours, when \ye came near the sea-side,^till o\( r hil¬ 
ly grouml. 1 hen desi ending nearer the,shore, we pass¬ 
ed uiuler a easth^iieloiigiic. to Ali, on the summit ot a 
steep rot k clos" *1 the sea, in m part pf the (ountry rail¬ 
ed Ereenosa. 8imilar towrri, and ruins of towers, of 
Turkish and Venetian Vonsirm ti m, are to be (oiiml,it is 
said, all along ^tlie coast froin Jlutrinto. We saw one 
more, fui’tlier*on towards IVcvcsa. • 

We terminated one of the most heautifnl rides we had 
ifver taken, by passing thi-oogh geoyes of adrai bni/h, or 
straw berry -tree, w hose appk«, called by the Greeks, “ Co 



inara/' ^\(‘^e liani'iiic; rroni fho l)(nic:li‘? in large red clus¬ 
ters, jrilersiKM’st (1 w itii the heeries of many other Iragraiit 
with whifh tins r( gioii aboinidN' It was sun-set 
before we reai hed the Milage in whic h we were l«) halt. 

It v\as called (/.istrop‘i!i^c a, uixni a height, at a little 
cliUaiue fi'oni th(‘ sea, an ' was i-.itlMM- of tin* better sort, 
for our (otfage had a woocH ii floor I'aised one stor) from 
Iheviunnd. It was»inhabii(Mi Greeks. 

At lw«lve the next day we set out again ; and aftei'*it 
sl^irt rule Ibrougli a wood, and crossing a small river, we 
came to the s»M-sliore, with a barren flat country to oiii 
left, and coniinurd lor some itiine going round a largo 
bay, till we < ainc to the heac h on the sea-sule of Nicopo 
lis. Here my Irieii 1 and mysi It rode oil' to pay a last 
\isit to the mills, whilst oiir baggage jirorceded dircctl}^ 
to I're\esa, al whi( h jiltce we all ari*i\ed at sim-set. 

Kroin V olondorako to I’lvves.i, the pall) is very had 
and intricate, till the approach to the lattcn* town, and is 
uhoiil nine In ill’sjourm^—not more, perhaps, tharitwen- 
fv-.f inr.miles. 

A n fereiK e to am lent gc'cigraphy seems to point out 
'the ha^ of b’atiari as the lesser pen t belw’een the (rly- 
kysliun 11 and the mouth of the Vuihr.u lan gulf, called 
(’oiiiarus,K from which a straight line drawn to the gull 
on the side of Nienpolis, made a distair'e of sixty sta 
dia, or seven and a half Korn,in miles. The large bay, 
round which we rode on the second dav, answers to the; 
desejiption of the wid(*r port alliidc'd to by Siraho, as a 
jiiile and a half Iroin Nicopolis. Vet the distance of Co 
niarns from the Gulf, does not appear reconc ileahle with 
that of Fanari to the same point. lfowe\er, the cx 
treble badnc'ss of the roads inav have made our )c)iirnc> 
appear iniKh longer than it really was, and as we passed 
along h} far tin longest side of the triangle, inav almost 
arrount for the dilforeiK e The whole codst, from Bu 
triiito to Prevesa, ia callc(\\l)y the Venetians, \ aicdiiia, or 
> aletitzia. 

We had iiow^ no choic’ left, but that of going arms-- 
Carnia, we therefore provided ourselves,.bv the Gover 
noFs assistance, with thirtv-seven soldiers, of whom 
ther9 were three Jiolu-bashecs, or Captains 5 and wc al- 


• Strabrtii li*' 
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Su ]»rnnirotl aftotlier galliot to take ns down the "i\li ol 
Alta, to tlie plate^vlleIlCL wo wire to cuininoiHo om lain! 
fooirow. ^ 

Olio whole part) got on board tlic \rssel, whidi was .f 
'>01 1 o( iov\-g<dleA, at one o^ho k, Mond<\>, the l.Uh of 
November, and passing loiin'd tiu' ]>ioinonloi*^ ot ( ape 
Pigalo, (IfintiiiiMd s.rtling witii ver\ little wind, and io*w- 
jng, until Wi‘ g 1 )t oft till l^rrt ss ol^\ oiiil/a, whi*h*was 
.'i son set,. lie rc the C'.i|it.iiii, who, lather to oiii "asto- 
nislAni of, was the saim Doli l^lllote that had*( oniinand<‘d 
on our late disastrous e\[i(Mlilion, ^aid we mi^lit as w^ll 
Walt lor tlir mm Ming bi ei / (', >o tli.it wu wiii some tune 
Ml .11* \'(mi(/a, and advamid hut litth* dm ing tin ni^ht. 

. \on!i/.i is,.i small town iiih.ihitid b\ (links, whose 
hiel fade consists in boot.iriga, or the rots ol lish, 
salted and piessed into i oils like ^s.m^ igi s. "1 he loitnss, 
wliK ii wasb^ the P 11 lu h en ii(i to the INnte, ori.ilhir 
U) All P.isha, IS not \cr\ slioiig, and is gaiiis(*ud b^ a 
sinail body ol Vlbanians. 

’'Fhe sun rose over the hills of \grapha, a^» the hoUoift 
ot the gulf, and we advam» d gi ntl\ with tlie s'nls .v'n.d^ 
oars, ketping not lai limn the ^oiitticrn shote, under a 
range of wood> lulls, widi some few (nlti\at(d spots, but 
no villages to he sun. lt%was not until lirm* oMo^k in 
the alieriioon *Jial wi ainv d at Lti.ukei, situated in a 
de<'p bay siiiiounded with i o( ks .iiid woods, ,it tlii^south 
east corner o 4 the gull, whih sliekhes eight oi* nine 
mills (aitin r to the east, and iiiiisl in its whole lingth he 
at least as imig as desi riln d to hi h\ l*ol\bius and Sfi’aho 
[t IS ti ue, that the historian mintionsthe length diiedlu 
as hemg three hundriil, stadia, or thirtv-sevui Homan 
miles .111(1 a h.ili*^' and the (leogiapher uses the i xpivs 
siotmH/<,| }ithy this woiil he must be supposi d to iTieaii 
the longest diameter, not tlic (in umfeieme, tlioiigb the 
vVmd .tf ) » iher pla isf the same anthoe, is nsid 

as sj iionirnous with the spussum. I’ol^v bins has 

* l* 1\ h hi) .V cap fiu • « 

[ Strab lib v.i 

f \ftcr »bn , I find tl iK I inbon, in 1 si )TnrniiTi 

onbuabo, !i is (ompautl tliL \\s i wilioir a oiiiuL, so 

till' K kAjC inilSl l> i Ills lri( ’ I 1) »i Uu in I ( I 1 ^ iS^ / T 

*voul l luve iliiiu , tlimi} li 1 li MM. cl L I It u n it^in t'lis 

l It H 1 , lo 1 t Ul iH , • 
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tliat the biTiultli is, in ])ai ls, equal to cne-tliird ol 
the of" tin* tlie Bite of UtiMikee, 

wa^ Miu* of ilip ni iny jcfoofl j)f»rls, with wbu h it is said, by 
^Sti*a*l»o, aboiuifl ; l•^(*n now, it is the orrasional resort 
of some <>f the bouts from the islands, wliidi exchan.qe 
their ((uninodities for llie Wools ami skins of Carnia. We 
saw se\eral s.iil of tliesi* small inerJiantmeii j).’ocecding 
towar !s Terra JNova, and l.n,lower end of the i^ulf. 

Tne f^idf of Arta, in (be time of l^arbarossa, was (Jie 
rendezvous of the Tni'kisli navy, maintained to overawe 
the armaments of tin Christian Powers in the Italian 
seas; hut I am not aware that it was ever navi,^ated by 
any large ship of war of the limdcrn construction. 

I urn, hi. 
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mraikec.'^^Vtf'ht Scene at that Plac^,—Route through Car- 
nia—to Cutoona—to —Prospects from the Hills 

of. the Ilivcr Jspro or Jichehms—and of the Lake JVize- 
* rus.—dm ici't Remains at deto and at Li^ustovichi.-.- 
Route continued—to Prodromo.—Passage of the dchelous, 
—Jlrrival at Gouria,—Route ovt/cr the Paracheloitis—to 
A\itolico.—Another Route from Jlrta to JS/’atolico — Boun¬ 
dary of Carnia.—Former In/uihitanis. — JlncienfGeogra- 
phy,—Present State.—Ruins at Teeserenes.—The Shal¬ 
lows of Jlessalonge and J^atoUco.—The Fishery. — Qjn- 
jecture as to the jeormation of the Shallows.—The Town , 
and Inhabitants of Messalonge.—The Histj'ict of Xero-' 
meros, or .Ftolia.—Tolbn of Ivoria.—River Fidari, or 
Fvenus.'—Ruins of CalyillSi.—Rocks of Chaicts and Tup- 
piasus.—PusMgc to Pairass. 

* • 

AT Utraikee there was only a custom-house ami a 
barrack for sohlicrsjr both of stone, close to each other, 
and surrounded on every side, except to the water, by a 
liigh wall. AVe bathed ip a little cove ^a.r the house; 
but w'ere prevented from strolling any lartlier, as the 
woods were suspected to be yet Infested by the roblitrs, 
>vhn had, fiv^ dajs before, appeared in a, body of thirty- 
five men, and i aai’ied off a Greek and a Turk, before the 
guard had time to shut the gate! of the yard. They point¬ 
ed out to IKS a small green spot| at thd bottom of the bay, 
where, in the sight of,•and as a bravado to, the ten sol¬ 
diers shut up in the barrack, they shot the Turk, and 
stoned the Grtfdk whom they had taken. 

In the evening the gates were secured, and prepara¬ 
tions were made for feeding our Albanians. A goat*was 
killed, and roasted whole, aryl four fires wxre kindibd in 

VOT, T. Y . 



Uie yard, round whirh the soldiers seated thfeinsclves in 
parlies. A,rtfr eating and drinking, the greater part of 
tbein ussenibled round the largest of tiu/fires, and, whilst 
ourselves and tlie elders of the party were seated on the 
ground, danced round tht*//laze to their own songs, in 
the manner befr)re desrribr/1, but with aslonishiiig energy. 
All Ahcir songs were relati€,ns of some robbing' exploits. 
One^of them, wliicli detaintlu*'them more tlian an horr 
began thus—When we set out from Parga,‘there were 
siyty of us *” then came tlic burden of the verse, 

' “ Robbers all,'it I’arga * 

“ Robbers all at Parga 

* KX8<;>7oc ‘Xalf Tlatpyai ’ 

“ KKi’f Jtl; 'Tbli llctpya. 

( 

and as they roared out Ibis stave, they whirled round tlie 
lire, dropped, and rebounded from their knees, and again 
wliirled round, as the chorus was again repeated. Tlie 
i'ip.eiiiig oP the waves upon the pebbly margin where we 
.^erc seated, filled up the jiauses of the song with a milder, 
and not more monotonous music. 'J'he night was very 
dark, but by the flashes of the Tires we caught a glimpse 
of the woods, the rocks, aiuf the lake, which, togethci 
with the wild appearance of the dance; presented us 
with a scene that would have made a fine picture in the 
hands of such an artist as the author of the Mysteries ol 
Udolpho. 

As we were acquainted with the charai ter of the Alba 
nians, it did not at all diminish our pleasure to know, 
that every one ff our guard had been robbers, and some 
of them a very shot t time before. The most respectable 
and best ma'imcrcd Bolu-bashce with us, had been, four 
years past, a very formidable one, ha>ing f.ad the com¬ 
mand of two hundred upon the moiiiitairio behind Lepanlo. 
but he had submitted witll his men, and was now in the 
scniceof Ali. It was el' ven o’clock before we had re¬ 
tired to our room, at which time tnc Albanians, wrapping 
themselves up in their capotes, went to,sleep round the 
fires. 

We w ere off at half-past eight the next morning, wdien 
we thok ten other soldiers from the barrack, besides ouc 
own party, as for the first two hours there were some 



notorious passes in the woods through which our route 
lay. Approaching these fiFtcen or twenty of the 

party walked briskly on before, and when tlicy had gone 
tliruiigli the pass, iialted until we came up to theni.»*>V(i 
travelled to thes«)uth amongffc tjiick forests, with now and 
then a small opening, through which* on both sides, 
were to he disrernctha plain ^nd low hills. In one *01* 
two green spot»near the r»^, were Turkish tomhstdnes, 
generally under a Mump'or trees Itnd by the side* of a 
stone fountain, the resting place of the traveller. 

Having passed the woods, the ,ten men returned*to 
L'traikee, and we got into an open country. We passed 
over alow hill, on which \fas a small vTlIagc, and a bar- 
j'ack for Albanian soldiers, and leaving this to tlic left a 
little, ascended some more rising ground to a village call¬ 
ed Catoona, where wc arrived by tw4‘lve o’clock. 

It was our intention to hpvc pi^)ce«‘(Ied farther this day, 
but our progress was interrupted by an affair between our 
Albanians and the Primate of the village, for, as we were 
looking about us, and horses were collecting |o carry oui* 
baggage, as wc had dropped those from Utraikea, aft^ra 
torrent of words‘from one of tl»e soldiers, swords were* 
suddenly drawn, and gugs cocked, and upon tills, in an 
instant, and before we roi^^d stop the affrayt the Primate 
threw off his slioes and cloak, and fled so precipitately, 
that he rolled iftiwn the hill and dislocated his slvnilder. 
It was a long.timc before wi;could persuade him toromn 
back to bis iioiise, where wc were lodged; when be did 
return, he said he did not care so much about his shoul¬ 
der, as for the loss of a purse with fifteen sequins, which 
dropped out of hi^jibeket during his tumble. The hint 
was understood.* 

Catoona, yinhabited by Greeks only, coptains tvuenty 
houses, but/most of them of the better sort, well built 
with stone. Ti|p Primage’s house is a very good one, 
neatly titled up with sofas. Ifpon a knoll in the middle 
of the village is a scIiooI-IioufA and yard, and from this 
spot there is a very axtensiv* view. To the west are , 
high mountains galled Voiinstos (that is, the hills), rang¬ 
ing from norMfto south near the e.gast. To the east there 
is also a grand mountain prospect Tn the distanre, hut 
carer there is seen a green valley, and a considerable 
liver winding tlirongli a lon^g line of country. IMiis ri- 



ver is the Aeht’lous, now called the Aspn , or White ri 
ver. The modern name oi Jic lake is zeros, and it is 
abouf six miles, they told u*, in lenj^thy 
» tVe had much difficulty in procurin.i; lior .os at Catoona, 
so that we were not off* .m^il half-past eleven the next 
mornini^, and did not travel more than four hours that 
dtfy, to a village called jVlakala. The jiath was south- 
'aar’lls, tol/'rably good, thnl^h a woody country at first, 
but e.n mounting the hill on wliidi the villagq stood, 
prospect widened on every side, and we again san; the 
latve, the river, and the plain, stretching far down to the 
south. 

Makala is a weil-built stouT* \illage, containing about 
forty houses, scjiarated fi'oin each other, inhabited by 
Greeks, a little abocc the c ond it ion of peasants, whose 
wealtli consists in h.rgc flocks of sheep of a thick coarse 
fleece, that is sold into Alban'ii and tlieMorea. He with 
whom \\.e lodged v^as a grave inipoitant gentleman, call 
ing himselt a merchant, and keejiing a''ecretavy. The 
konses we ^aw' in Cariiia were mucli better than any \vc 
|iacf seen in the villages of Albania. The one we slept in 
/It Makala, had \ery mhciitiie appearance of one of those 
old mansions that arc to be met with in the, bottoms of 
the ^Viltsliirc* Downs. Therq,«aere two green courts to 
it, one belore, and the other, round wliicji there was a 
raised • (errace, behind the house. Thc%\ hole was sur¬ 
rounded by a very liigli aiic? very thick wall, that shut 
out the ])rospect entirely, hut was perfectly necessary in 
a coKiitry Irccjueritly overrun by large bands of robbers 
ill their way from the island of Santa Maura to the moun' 
tains of "JViccala and Agrapha. „ The o’perations of some 
of these outlaws were visible in tlie ruins'of a large house, 
which was polled down by iliem about twciiLy years past, 
after a determiilc'd opposition from the inhabitants. The 
possession of Santa Maura by the English, will mucli 
tend to tree Carnia from tl esc depredators. 

From the highest jioint pn the village we were shown 
two pieces of wall, whicli onr iiost assured us were re¬ 
mains of anticjiiity. One of them was a hill to the 
west, called Aeto; and another on a hiil to the east, 
overlooking the Aspro, and by name Ligustoviclii. I 
shoukl not forget, that oii this eminence there was, sus . 
pended from a stake, a plec^‘ of tliick cuiwcd ii'on hoi»p 
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wiiicli, whfn struck by a hainmcr, also hanging IVoin tlio 
stake, serves to call the Grcji ks to cliureh, and also to 
alarm the countrv when the obbers appear;•for th^ me¬ 
lancholy noise may, in the silence‘of the night, be Ifcaril? 
in the siiiTounding wor)ds anl vailies for many miles. 
This is the church bell nnivci'sally used in the Licvant. 
There is "in exact pictui'c of on? in Tournefort. 

^\Vc were dt'taiijcd at ‘/Lala a da>, bcca*iisc Jiorscs 
< 7 uild not !je found to cari^ us on, \vhi( h delay our Alba- 
ikian^ Vasiliy, assured us was owing to the iksuse of the 
stick; blit on the 18 th of November wc set out at ftjii 
a\ Itjck in the morning. , 

^\e went through woodb along a craggy tangled patli 
to tiie ^iHith, ami at half-past twelve, passed a village of 
a few lints called Prodromo; after which^ going a point 
to the ca.stward of south, wc struck hito deeper woods of 
oak, which Jasted, with hardly one opeiiiiig, for live 
hours, until we found ourselves at a village of huts only 
a quarter of a mile from the banks of the A.si»ro. In the 
course of our journey through the forest we lighted ypoA 
three new-made graves, wliich, as our Albanians*passed-^ 
they pointed at,‘crying out, “"Sir, the robbersami 
not Jong after this, as tho whole party of them were pass¬ 
ing along in a string, H^'iu^'tldng bein^ seen iy the 
gloom of the w^ods, they rushed amongst the trees to 
practise their niaii(euvri.<'', b(it found nothing to ^ittack. 
They seemed 4 o ajiprehend S4»nui danger during the whob 
day 5 they were unusnally silent, and did not always 
keep in the path, but beat about ainungst the busl/b&iiii 

either side. ^ ^_ wjjj^ 

We had once *ai“View,tlirough the woods, of tiie large 
town named jVr&ichore, on the left bank of the Aspro, 
probably about ten miles higlier up the liver thaA the 
place at which wc crossed. , 

The stream -rf this rii ei* was very broad and rapid, 
and deep, not so broad as tlic»river at Tcpellenc, but of 
a much larger body of wp.uj'. Ilrfwever, although the 
sun was set, wc pas.sed over in a w'cll-cont. ived ferry¬ 
boat, to a decent village, partly of Turkisli, partly ol 
Greek families, called Guuria, \vly}re we passed the 
night. 

• From Utraikee to Gouria, over a country' wliii li U had 
t ikon ns altogethei fourteerv Jiours and a hall to traverse. 



we did not meet or pass a single travcllcr of any dcscrijh 
tion, and vve only saw oncjnijrc village- than those through 
whic^i we passed. 'Jlic wh^)lc ot‘ Carnia appeared to us 
«a >frHdcrncss of forests and unpeopled"^ plains. All our 
route, except a few nii|e^ was, as described, through 
thick WfHids of oak ; but what we saw of tlie /Ktolian 
side of (he Aelicloiis, sceYnrd very <iiirerent, less woody 
and’ l^illy,' and ahounding w^h tracts of luxuriant culti¬ 
vation. * 

Leaving „Goiiria the next morning, we changed our 
southerly for an e.'i^iterly direction, and ruiitiniied at 
first through a j)lain of corn-fields near tlie hanks of the 
river, whieh, we soon Icftonbiir right, and rontinned in 
a rich open countiy, sonieiiines c)ver stone causeways- 
and between the hedges of gardens and olive-groves, 
when we were stopped by the sea. What vve had passed 
over from Gouria, was‘that fiuitfnl region formerly call¬ 
ed l*arjt,cheloilis, which was drained, or, aec^ording to one 
of the prettiest allegories of ancient mythology, torn from 
t(hc Achelops by the pei’severanre of IJcreuies, and pre¬ 
sented ky tlie demi-god fora nuptial pnsent to the dangli- 
" ter id* Oeiieiis. This v/as Ihc horn, whose* plenty was 
llie prize so often disputed hyt the rivals of Aearnania 
and JEtolia.' Tlie water at \y 4 ,H li we now arrived might 
more properly he called a salt-marsh than the sea, oi* a 
shalloVf' bay stretching from the moiitn of the golf ol 
Lepanto into the land for ,several miles.,. At the spot 
wlierc we. stood, it was about a mile and a half broad, 
and wot more than two feet deep. Ualf-way »>ver was 
tljlll^wn of Natolico, rising out of the water; and to tliis 
plWc, after dismissing our horses, 'wo [lassed^ over in 
several punts, of which there were a gteat number ply 
ing to and frp. 

We were treated at first rather cavalierly by the Alba¬ 
nian governor ol’the town, who, liowcvQc, on being Spo¬ 
ken to a little decisively, Vind presented with the sjgiia 
ture of his master 'Ali, p'lovided proper lodgings, and 
billets for our soldiers. \> e found out, that during oiii 
altercation with the governor, a Greekw vvho had been 
nominated English Vice-Consul of the plfbe, had sat by 
witiiniit saying a w'brd, or letting us know that there was 
ill tlxiitown any such character, to.whom we might apply, 
But the inatfeutioii of this i^ian was made up for by the 
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liny of J^w phybician, ho told us—I rcroUcct his 
expirkion—that llt^was honjisrcd hf onr partaking of 
his little misery. > * * , 

At ^atolico staid om night. It is a well-Tjuilfr 
town: the houses of wood, jind chiefly of two stories, 
about six hundred in nurab *^'; inhabited by some few 
'J'urks, but principally by Greeks, who arc small gih*- 
ciiants. dealing* in, the (y>i’'se woolens maife fmm tho 
fle*cccs of Gariiia, and in boutaraga, with which Itlieir 
marsh supplies them. I’hc water flows through many 
of the streets, which have wooden fmusew'ays on piles,* 
7'hei'e is a route from ^^rta to Natoli^’o, which we had 
been ad\isedto avoid, on account of the turbulent state of 
<hc country. It passes tlirougli the district 'called Ma- 
criiioro, under the mountains of Agr.aplia, and in a coun¬ 
try where, near a river, once thc.inatlius, and something 
more than ‘^ix hours and a half"*^ from xVrta, one might 
expect to find some ruins of the AiTipiiilochian Argos. 
The fli'st stage is to a place called Paiuli, seven hours 
from Arta : tlicncc to JNiitolico is twelve hours. ^TIiIj 
route passes tlirougli Mila, a \illage; then in t\Vo hours^ 
to \ raikorc, a considerable towh on the left bank of the* 
Acliclous, before notiedJ, commanded by an Aga, or 
Bey, ill subjection to who gave us a'letter to. him, 
and the rcsiil'^jcc of a (iieek Bishop. After Vraikf»rc^ 
and five hours from Natwlico, is Katoki, a village. The 
road is’, for tlft‘ greater j)art,»on the left bank of the Ach«^ 
lous, and in a flat wcll-( ultivated country. 

Carnia is bounded on tlie land side the Asprfi, and 
by a brancii of j;hat,vivcj’, tailed in sonic maps tlic liia- 
elms, wliicb,yflowing ir> aVurved direction into the b«if- 
tom of the glilf of Arta, separates it from tlie district of 
Macrinoro. Its length from north to south is about forty- 
two English ini.Ics, and its breadtii ttiii;ty-tw(). As Aa- 
tolico is nut to rcckunc'd w^liin its limits, it cannot be 
said to contain one considen/ble town, and perliaps it is 
the least populous of any dis(j|'irt of iKuropcan'J'urkey. 

This country lornrtM-ly includi'd Leucadia, and its ca-* 
pital, indeed,^wfis Leuca&,f situati d (not where the town 
of Santa Maliraiiow stands) on the ijarrowflat, five huii- 

• * Livy (lib. x\x\oi. cap. 10) says, twenty-two Roman 
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lircd paces and one hupdrrd and twenty jjiaccsbroad, 
anciently Joinin.q tlic mainbland to ])eninsula, after¬ 
wards conifec ted by a bri dl^c; but it appears never to 
JhavVplayed a considerable .part in tlie llourishing days 
of GreCLC. Tbucydidcsf speaks of tlio Acarnanians as 
one of those nations, whitlS as ^^cll as the Lorri Ozolse, 
aifj tlie ^l^]tolians, contin&ed in bi.v time the barbarous 
practice of Mearini^ arms—aM.^n of their old habits of 
plunder. As auxibaries (all' but the Lcucadians and 
Anactorii) f»r the Athenians, they performed some ac¬ 
tions recorded in the bistory of the Peloponnesian war; 
but their contests were chielly with the JBtolians,f until, 
in the decline of Athens, they^dared, with the assistance 
of King Philip, son of Demetrius, to insult that vciie 
rable city. They were the last to desert the alliance of 
the Macedonian monanh ; but three years after their in¬ 
vasion of Attica, and a few days after tlic battle of Cy- 
nosccpbalip, they yielded to the arms of the Romans.^ 
t'nder the protection of their conquerors, their country 
Nourished, .until nearly depopulated by the decree of Au¬ 
gustus, on account of their supposed partiality to the 
\:ause of Antony, and in-order to form the new colony of 
Nicopolis. Ilowexer, their to'" ns were never \ery nu¬ 
merous or laige, and the great'ii’ part of the people lived 
in villages. 

Not to reckon I.eiicas, or any jilaces beyond the Achc- 
iovis, tliongh from that river to the Kvein's was peopled 
by Acarnanians,II their jirincipal town was Stratus, on 
the A\:lieluus, two hundred stadia from the mouth of the 
riverNova ^Pinca was at seventy stadia; JKniadie, at 
the mouth of the Acliclous, uiid oirTIie Votrance of the 
C'oriiithiaii gulf, nut more than a inindred stadia from the 
oppotdtc poinf of Araxiis in the Peloponnesus. Anacto- 
riiim was within the gulf, forty stadia from Actium, 
w'hich was at the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, though 
Mr. D’Anville^j has jilace^ Actium within Anactoriuiii. 

"rimcjd Ilist.. lib. i cap 5 . ' t hb xxvi cap. 25. 

t Liv lib. xxxiit cap lb |l Strab lib yiii. 

^ Str.it.iis IS Slid bj SliMbo to be lKiU-w:iy betvveeji Alyzta and An 
iflotticm, whicli Is 11 icfo'icilcsble with the two positions. Air. Bar 
hw dll Uocc.age solves tht (lilhi ulty, by reading Avrtppiov. 

If Sc-* Letter II of tlnh volume, where Air D’Anvdle is fulloivcd 
Tb.it gcAgiapber goes, 1 suppose, b' what I’liucydides sajs ot Anai 
Inriuii), tli.it il was 1 r--./ jf-r; Av-ifiixs Xv? t»—L ib i ce 
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Ou the wejt Palienis, hen Alyzia^ fiTtccn stadhi 
from the sea to east of Leucas; and near that, the 
promontory and port of Hercjiifcs, >vith a temple, whence 
a sculpture of the Labours of Hercules, by Lysi^[vis. 
was transported to Rome, on iccount, says Strabo, of the* 
solitude of the spot where it ||ias placed. The poH and 
promontoKy of Crithgto were lower down on the coa^t. 
Theislainls of l;)chinades v^cre also accounted*belon^ng; 
tTTAcarnania. Thi*y were all of thwn, except Dflliclia, 
wliicb has tliereforc been supposed to be the site of Nato- 
lico, roiigit barren rocks, the most distant of them oijy 
lifteen stadia from the main. We wxnt near them in our 
lirst passage to Prevesa, aas well as to»the small sharp 
rocks once called Thoas, and now' Curzolari. Inch- 
^Lcith, in tiie Firtli of Forth, would be a fertile domain 
to any one of them, and would certaiply be a more popu¬ 
lous kingdom than all of them piifr together, for they have 
no inhabitants. Yet Tlioas, *aii(i tiie Echinadcs, sent their 
King Meges, equal to Mars, witli forty ships, to tiie siege 
of Troy. Astacus was a town not far from ^niadsc. 

I know of no particular mention of the cobntpy from 
the times of tlie Roman to the Turkish conquest, wlien^ 
there is a mere notice taken of the Princes of Acarnania,' 
as of the Princes of Alliiuda. It was conquered, or ra¬ 
ther overrun, by Bajazet me First, at the same timcwitfi 
Peloponnesus affd Greece. Since it came to the hands of 
the Turks, it has had one*or two important places. Dra- 
gomestre, placed by D’Aniflle on tlic site of Astacus, 
was once a considerable town witii a strong fortres^, but 
is now only a miserable village, and a post for fisliing- 
boats. Fort CVandeli a deep bay, sixteen miles and 
a half to the so^itb of tlte gulf of Arta. Port Pctala is 
at the mouth of the Aspro. The position of Vonitza you 
are already acquainted with : there is a smliil river run 
ning into the ha^, at the bottom of which it stands. 

Carnia is peopled entirely by Greeks. The Albanians 
amongst them arc soldiers cf Ali Pasha, quartered in 
their country to preserve Iheli from the robbers, and to 
keep them in allegiance. They trade chiefly through Na- 
tolico. ** 

This last mentioned place we left the day after our ar¬ 
rival, and sending on our baggage in punts, proceeded 
liv land to the next stage, a town called Measalong^*. The 

>oi. T 7 
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Jistancc is only tlirce lio rs, to the soulli, t»n a rugged 
I’oad under low stony hilU»]until the htst part of tlic ride. 
—At twolfoiirs fromNatoljro, on a hi^l to tlic Kft of thf 
road, arc some remains of an ancient wall, 'The s]iot if> 
[railed at present Tecscren' (s, or some sue h name. A lit¬ 
tle way from Messalon,^ ac were met hy the tircek, 
liolding tlic oflice, whicl»*nust ho almost a siliiecure, oi 
Vicc-i/on'?ul for the^Knglisli‘Nation,,and were (onduc^l 
by Ifirn througli tlic town to Ins house, wher« we had s 
cuinfortabltt lodging, and staid two nights. 

•Messalongc is situated on the south-east side of the sal> 
inarsl), or shallow, that extends between tw'o and three 
miles into the land below Natolico, and six miles about 
beyond Messalonge itself, into the gulf of Lepanto. I'ln' 
breadth of the ba} form'd by these shallows, may be, in 
an obliipie directioit from Messalongc towards the north. 
to the other side, not T-ir fnxn the mouth ,of the Aspro. 
about trn miles-. At the extremity o{ the shallows, to 
wards the deep water, (or se\eral miles in circuit, then 
^ire rows ^>f stake.^, and also, at inter\als, some witkei 
huts raised on jioles, forming, as it were, a line hetwceii 
Ahe sea and the ha,>, aiiTl appe.iring (o Ihosc sailing down 
the gulf like'a douhie shore.’f • M itliiii this fence, there 
isa\ery \ahiahlc iishery, ai^many boats arc .-jlationed 
for that purpose in the marsh. ^ 

The* port of Messalongc w.dl not admit any vessel 
drawing iinjrc than three fei^t w’atcr, nor isiherc sufllciciit 
water for (hose of more than five feet an> here w ithin tlu' 
mar^*'^ All vessels or boats, whetlici* going in or out ut 
the ha,>. are obliged, for w ant of de pth, to pass close to 
a small fort, built on pile‘\*where thcreN^s a cannon oi 
two mounted, and where a Turkish guard resides, to sec 
the passes of, those who enter or leave the fishery. The 
foil is called B:\silida, and is five miles beyond the town. 

Whether the name Et^iinades ajiplisd to any of the 
sandy flats now covered *y water, and whether the mo¬ 
dern town of NatolAo can fie saiil to stand on that one ol 
them called first Dniichium, and then Dolicha, will, it ap¬ 
pears, admit of some doubt; their \^ry name would 
seem to decide to the contrary. Yet the Ihst-menlioned 
island is exccjited from the character of rugged sterility at 
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. acljcd lo <hc ot1ii*r rocks. Soijie of tlicin were by deja;recs 
(oiiicd to the contident, and a 1-of tlieio woidd have been 
so annexed, had not the dis]:nntinuance of ^ultiva'tion, 
when the i)eo]dc were transpli>|nted to Nicopolls, diniidish'- 
ed the ciuantity of slime deposited by the Acheloiis near 
the sliore; so at least says PanSanias.* It seems to me, 
that these'shallows iifust havc%een formed b^ the 
djial junction of*the,lalic C^nia, and^perhaps of tiiose of 
Alidite and. Tria, with tfic sea, as well as by the Sand 
washed forwards by tlie continued tori’cnts from the 
mouths of the river. Tlic lake of Cynia, wiiich, together 
with lliosc of jMelite and Uria, was not from the city 
of /|^niad;e. was sixty stauia long and forty broad, and 
Ixid a communication with the sea.^ No swell inland lake 
IS at present to be seen, nor did I liear of any answering 
to the position of Mclite (which was half the size of (Jy- 
ilia), or of I'via* one lbnrth«s large ; so that it is not im¬ 
probable, that tiie whole may have been combined to 
form the present appearance of the marshes of Messa 
ionge. « » • 

'Nlessalonge was formerly the scat of a Paslia' of tvvo^ 
I ails, but is now under a Governbr in dependence upon, 
All Pasha. The inhabi^nts arc partly Gi*eeks, partly 
Piirks, in number aboiii fne tiiousand. They subsist 
chiefly on the f'"j]icry, where the red mullet is taken in 
quantities sullicient to s-jpply many parts of iloMmelia 
and the Moreu with the boutaraga, and caviar, made 
from their roes. None of them are very rich, but seve¬ 
ral possess about five thousand piastres per annnhi—a 
good income in lliat country. The houses arc chiefly of 
wood, and two stories high. TJic bazar is furnished with 
some neat shops,* and the streets arc paved. Both Mes- 
saionge and Natolico are to be reckoned aiivongst tlit'best 
tow'us in Roumejia; and, except Patrass, tliey carry on 
the most extons^e trade with ihe islands, of any ports in 
that quarter (»i the couniry. That part of Roumclia to 
which they belong, is called Xeromcros (the ancient vl^to- 
lia), of which, as we’saw only a small portion of it, I 
shall say but Ijttle. 

It is all, I nelieve (except the town, of Lepanto, called 

hv the Greeks Fipacto, which is governed by a Pasha of 
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two tails), in the hands of |A.li; and |)oth as to its popii- 
latifyi and^productions, \4 i very important district. Five 
hoiips from Natolico>,and : bout the same distance from 
*the Aspro, is the town of Ivoria, of some size, on the 
site, according to D’Aiui/e, of Pamphia, a village not 
lTp)rc than thirty stadia i^**om Ther;nus, the fo»*mer capi- 
taKof A^trjlia.* The exploits of the ^^tolians towards 
the pK)se of Grcriaa history, vdiich occupy so consider..* 
ble a portion of Polybius and Livy, have illiistrate^l the 
gpograjdiy of their country, so as to afford no little de* 
gree of certainty to the conjectures of a modern travel¬ 
ler. ^ 

Tliat part of the country which we saw to the south¬ 
east, and which forms the north side of the entrance to 
the gulf of Lepatito, is very mountainous. In a fine val¬ 
ley on the other side of the hills to the east, at the back of 
Messalonge, we had a view of the river Fidari, the an¬ 
cient Evciius. lletwcen the Eveniis and the inner mouth 
of the gulf at Antirrhium, were the extremities of the 
nioifntiyns* called Chalcis. Near these was the village 
ttLycirna, from which, to the city of Calydon, on the 
*Evenus, was a length of thirty stadia, three quarters 
more than three Roman miles.,! PouqueviJle, 1 know not 
on what authority, states toe ruins of Calydon to be 
found a league from Messalonge ; perlic^is he alludes to 
tlie walls at Teescrciics. Next to the hills of Chalcis 
were those called Tappiasus. One of these presents a 
very, singular appearance: it is a large red rock, and is 
rent from top to bottom, with a huge chasm, into the' 
bowels of the mountain. It.cocdd not fail to attract the 
notice of any one sailing towards Patrasrs. 

On the 2Sd of November, we left Messalonge in a 
smafl-decked vessel, called a trcbaculo, after having dis¬ 
missed all our Albanians, except one, who was taken in* 
to service as a compani( n to Vasiliy. His name was 
Dcrvisli-Taclieerc:Jie was a Turk. At parting with 
him, ail his companions egbraccd^him, and accompany¬ 
ing him to our boat, fired off their guns as a last salute 
to the whole party. * ^ 

♦ Polyb. Hist. lib. V. cap. 7, which passage traces the march oi 
King I'hilip into .Eloha, and gives many positions 

) St.ab l.b.i 



Wc were*t\vo hours in passing out of the shallows. As 
we showed our pas*s at the ro*'t*of Basilidaf we stunpod 
a few minutes, and had an opportunity of looking at|lie 
laits built on stakes in the wilter, which serve as hahita-* 
tions for those who watch the •fishery. Three or four 
rows of shakes are planted befi^'c each of them, to break 
the force of tlic waves rolling in fi'om the deep watcj;^n 
stormy weather; bat, na^withstandwig this precaution, 
neither the huts, nor Biisilida itself, ajipear secure fene- 
ments for any animals not amphibious, and they seemed 
the more wretched to us, as wc passed them on a raii*y 
day, and saw the waves wa^iiing over Ihsm at every gust 
of wind. 

* The distance from Basil id a to Patrass must he about 
fifteen miles; for wc were two hours and a half making 
the passage, with several squalls.ancf a strong breeze in 
our favour daring the wliol^ time. 

Patrass must be reserved for my next Letter. 

I am, ^c. 
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^WE liafi, for some time, *uccu very eager to rcacli 
Patrass, in hopes of rinding letters from England^ and 
for the* purpose of making ccr^^ain necessary repairs in 
our baggage, which v\c had deferred until our arrival at 
this place. Jjike othi'r travellers, we had fixed upon a 
poiimwliere we were to commence a general reform, and 
iav in new stores to aid our progress; and, as usually 
happens, we v>erc disappointed, for there were not at Pa¬ 
lma'S half so many nor so excellent artisans, as our dra* 
goniMi ticorge, himself a native of the town, had given 
jis reason to expect, 'i'o complete our disappointment, 
the onlv' tailor who knew bow^ to make ji Erank dress, 
was gone to Zante, at the pressing instance of some olli- 
cers of the garrison." 

However, we were inosrhospitably entertained by the 
Englisli Consul-General for the Morea, and his relation 
(be Impcri.il ronsul, son of tlie gentleman who for many 
w ars transacted the Fnglisli aftairs at this port, and who 
lias iVA hoKoiirahle place in several ‘’ooks of travels.. Aftci 
a long'tlis’, o of chairs and tables, wc were much jilcascd 



ny those iiotelttcs at the agrc-iablc cntertaiiinunis given 
us by these gentlenfeii. • 

I Iiiivc, in another place, t’;iveii yon a ski^tcli of I’u* 
situation of Patrass. ^Nothing, ccvtainly, can be ifun r* 
j)leasaiit than tlie immediate vicinity of llio town, which 
is one blooming garden of oraWe and lemon plantations, 
of olive-groves, vineJTards, anfl cnrrant-gronnds. 
ti'jiit-trccs, and rt»c A’ines,^ clothe thc^ides of tlie bill be- 
the towrfi, to a considerable height: tl»e currantff aiv 
oti tiie flats below, and run along the line of «'o:ist to the 
south, as far as the eye can I’each. Ilotli on the phfln 
and on the sides of the hill.s\ there is a great <|nanti(y of 
the small shrub called glyUorizza by the Greeks, and 
\»liich is (Mir licorice. 

The town itself stands on a steep decli\ ity «)f the inomi- 
tain, now called Vodi. The higher fiart of it is a mile 
and a half frvm the pott, ^id in that quarter are all the 
best houses, surrounded, as usual, with gardens. At 
the top of tiie whole is a large old 'rurkish fortress, 
which is perfectly useless, ami is, so said the Greeks, po,* 
in a state of defence, by being white-washed at*the be¬ 
ginning of every war. 'rosnppl'y the deficiencies of (he, 
citadt'l, the Turks have, Mately phu cd a fCw'caniKMi o,* 
the beach, at a little distiiiice from the cristoin-hgu-^e. 
During the last ^ar with Russia, a line of hatlie shi{i 
and a frigate threw soinctfliot into the tow n. The^l’iirks 
depend upon iKe new battei*v, for future protection from 
such an insult. 

Notwithstanding the licanty of the situation, Piflrass 
is not a very desirable residence, on account of the con¬ 
tagious fevers and aguas with which it is occasionally 
visited. In the mornings and the evenings of the autum¬ 
nal season, the lower part of tlic town, anil all the*sur- 
rounding flats a(;e enveloped in a thick, fog, whicli we 
experienced in «ur visit, andffound it to throw' a chilly 
dampness even to tlie upper quarter. Yet you may re¬ 
collect from a passace in ore of Cicero’s letters to his 
freedman Tyro, that4*atr.'e was, in his time, recommend- • 
ed as a resort j()» invalids, and that Tyro himself paid a 
visit to it on account of its known sajubrity. They told 
us, that in summer the heat is insupportable ; indeed. 


•ivhilst we w'crc tliei 
der bathinc: verv 


i*c, ^lie weather was so warm as ti5 reii 
aerrecabH on flic first of I)('(ember. 



though the summit? of Mount Vodi were covered witiJ 
snow. 

Oil arriving from AlUania in tlic IMorea, you quit a 
region little known .at any time, for one which the la~ 
hours of ancients and moderns have equally contributed 
to illustrate, and after wandcrin.g in uncertainty, you 
a^knowlcd.ge the aid of f \ilhfiil guides, who d’rcct every 
footstep of your journey. 

Pausanias alone will enable you to feci at home iti 
Greece, and thnugli tlic country he describes has net had 
q/iitc so long a time to undergo a change, as Pouqucvilic 
imagines (for the author of the Periegesis did not write 
two thousand y^ars ago*), yet it is true, that the exact 
conformity of present appearances with the minute de¬ 
scriptions of the itinerary, is no less surprising than sa- 
tisfactory. The temple and tlie statue, the theatre, the 
column and the marble porch, have sunk and disappeared. 
But the vallies and the mountains, and some, not fre¬ 
quent, fra.gincnts « of more value than all the rude and 
costly monuments of barbaric labour,” these still remfiiri, 
aiid'i’cmintl the traveller lliat he treads the ground oner 
- trod by the heroes and sages of antiquity. 

’ To traverse the native country of those, whose deeds 
and whose ousdom have been {'roposed to all the polish¬ 
ed nations of every succeeding age, as the models which 
they should endeavour to imitate, but nH.3t never hope to 
equal, with no other emotions tiran would arise in passing 
through regions never civilised, is unnatural, is impossi¬ 
ble!. No one would roam witii the same indifference 
through the sad solitudes of Greece and the savage wilds 
of America; nor is tiie expression of feelings, wdiicii ii 
is the object and end of all iibefal cducalion to instil and 
enco^urage, to be derided as the unprofitable effusion oi 
folly and affectation. 

Pati’je was distinguished by the notice of Augustus, 
who collected its citizens,'.scattered by tllic Tpitolian war 
against the Gauls; and settling amongst them some of 
those w’lio had fought with] him at^.4ctium, dignified the 
city with the title of a Roman colony. Some of the cities 
of Acliaia were made tributary to th6 l^atrcnscs, and 


* Er lisant Pausanias on ne pent s’iinap.jjitr qu’il ^crlvit n-}'-a dcii'^ 
’uille uns.— Voyage en JMort^e, pagv 22^- 
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they rontinucd to, flourish long after the decay of the 
ni'iiijhbouring states. They \terc rich in the moniynents 
of ancient art. Tansanias enumerates nineteen or tVk«'ntY 
teinpies, besides statnes* altars, and marble sepulchres, 
to he seen in his time in iheoity, the port, and the sacred 
gi-o\es. , He mentiojis also odeum, or music theatre, 
the nn si niagnificeiit of ay> in Greece, ne\4 to th/t of 
Jli rodes at Aihens*. But tlierc is not a vestige flf^anti- 
quify to In' mef with either in or near Patrass, in which 
tile worship of St. Andrew, who was crut^ified in |Iie 
place, has succeeded to that of Dialia Laphria, theOlym- 
]>ian Jupiter, and the Bat thus of Calydtin. 

'JJio modern town, which, from the [talian corruption, 
•is called TSitrass, but by the Greeks is still written Pa- 
tr:e. lias been the scene of many sanguinary contests. It 
made the best defence in Hie ^oar 1147, against Ibe 
Turks, of Any place in llTe Peloponessus. lii the year 
lo.'ii, it was taken and ransacked by Doria; and in 
4fj87, Morusini gained a victory over the Ottoman ar¬ 
mies near its walls. But of all the distrcssesfsup*eiT(l by 
this de\oted city, perhaps tlie li^st was the most terrible. 

It was freed b} (he temporary success of the Greek in«- 
siirgeiits in 1770, fi’oin ^le yoke of the Tl^yrks; liut Ibe 
appearanre of the Albaninns, who rushed tbroiigii the 
passes of tli(‘ i'<4liiniis to the assistance of the Mabonic* 
tans, soon dccidt d the frfte of the place. An army of ten 
thousand, both horse and foat, entered the town through 
every avenue. It was not a contest, hut a carnage^ The 
houses were all burnt to the ground ; not a Greek capa^ 
ble of bearing arms was spared. 

I’he son of th^ English Consul, with about seventy of 
the wives and ilaughters of the principal inhabitants, ob¬ 
tained with difliculty permission from a hod^^of Albanians, 
who were hreahing open the doors with*hatcliets, to re¬ 
tire to the fortif ss. In passir% through the yard of the 
ciladel, they saw it strewed with bodies without heads. 
A Turkish commanikr, who linew the young man, assist- ^ 
ed him to escajie in iliarqiie with his fugitives to Zantc, * 
whither the ijfbl'r Consuls and Franks had before fled. 
Not only Patrass, but the siirrouiwling villages were 
levelled to the ground; and that part of the Morea called 
•by tlie A'enetians the|Duchy of Clarenza, of whigli this 
place was the capital, was ^for some time an unpeopled 
'Oft I- Ate 
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•wiUlcrnesB. Vet it lias rccovcrctl in tlic course of forty 
yearsI’rom the fire aiul swtfrd of th^ Albanians, ami Pa¬ 
tras* ay nbw be (onsidered Mie iiu>sl town in 

tJlic |i(Miiiisula. Napoli'and Coron, once pic l* ril’d on ac¬ 
count of tlicir superior sallibj'ity, are imw upon a i^radnal 


decline. . 

l^itrass Is one of tliose fov^ii'^ wl n h is croxerni’d *•» a 
Bey, ab \vell as Cortbri, Moilon, iNaMtrino, Ali i'.im, \r, 
gos, and Corinth, pJares of v fiu Ji any iiuip of'tiM’ Mm-fa 
wij[l give yo(i the position. It i ontains aOoot eight tlimi 
sand inhabitants; of wliidi one tiKiiHand are Turks, and 


the remainder Giieeks, with a.fev Ji’ws, and also some 


Franks, who are under the prt 'i(<ion of the ConsuH of 
foreign powers, and are not *ii!y fiee froni el!l extortion' 
and oppression, but do r' it pay even any tax to the 
Turkish governmeid, iijiless a duty of three per cent, 
upon imported goods may he rio called. It is idso frequent¬ 
ed by many of the Greek islanders, ivno, with tlicir large 
loose breeches, wear hats, to give themselves the air of 
freensen. 51'liese come for the butter, t hecses, wax, 
^wines, and fruits, wliiih are sent from the ports of the 
Morea to Smyrna, Constantinople, and the islands of 
both seas. 

i 1 

The exports of Patrass ai;e very considerable, con¬ 
sisting principally of oranges, olives, i’qtton from Le 
panto,'but, above all, currants, which arc here lader* 
for the supply of every part of Christendom. T'he quan 
tity of currants exported annually from the Moreau 
amounts to eight millions of pounds weight. This is 
what Poiiqueville has asserted; and his voiiinic on the 
Morea, being collected b}! liiinHell during a long resi¬ 
dence in the countrv, and being the last account written 
on the subjivf, is deserving of every attention. The. 
more that gent icaiian is acquainted with Opts, the less, as 
might be expected, does la' indulge in fiivion; and as he 
possesses all the inejuisitiveness of his eoiiiitrymeii, and 
seems to write without piMyudicc, or the vain desire, so 
manifest in some French auihors who liave jireceded him, 
of displaying himself more than his [iubjvr^t, lus informa¬ 
tion will he found ^^nerallij correct. 

The trade formerly carried on between the Morea and 
the ISalian ports, in Dutch or DrfV'isli vessels, must now 
necessarilv, in great mcasiif’e, be diverted to MaPaand 



.-'imIv. jT anil AtnLM'!''a Bp'^ides currants^ 

*'iriif t a »* " * 'ii havr U-ea annually exparted, two 

(. ii\4 i’ 'jix of all, «au‘or twti of siik^ rottonj Ica- 
''Ml' hon, and ,^.tll-mits. ‘Convoys of tliirfy ainl 
:'oi »'> '' Si Is ui ri'. ( ii'oni Majta with all the artirles want- 
•i »iie L(‘%.irit; i oftVc, sitear, indiisjo, cochineal, sui- 
-li.ji, and'Mill silk’aad j;ol(Mare, doth, ha|^dwarc,/and 
olio ; (0 iiiiii.ii ^onyl i^aods'of En.^l^nd and Frante. Pa- 
l 4 (iiir!«)ri sii.i( ni.i^ h»‘hoij.a;ht, of all numbers, ifl most 
■' Alls 'd 111 * Mon.i. Besides the convoys "from Malta, 
tliM. an hin;lidi ships which come directly from Anil 
and Heisl >1, and are cn^ployed snlid;^ in the ciiiTant 
^c.idc. 'Fh, halaiice upon the imports and exports is 
..lift .r<’i! h*iu' one-fiitli in favour of the Morea, which is 
n (t ived ill Silver < oin. Of this, two millions of piastres 
as tribute to Constantinople,^ oiu' million is taken by 
the ikisha o^' 'rrijudi^Ka, <Riul the remainder, about one 
tnillinn ninety-three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
piasrres, is the profit of the rich Creeks. The Frank 
resnh'nts are, as the authority before mevtioned wt^l 
ohsi'rves, only a sort of brokers, who c;et a pcf fentap;;e 
upon till' intercourse, I'he nibst considerable of this 
laltfc (lesi ripfion in the Morea is Me. Straile, the English 
Coii‘Jul. and Me. l*a.il, tin; In p* iial Coiisuf. • 

liesiiks tiiisj;^ genlleo'in, lliere arc the French and 
Vmrcii an ( oiisiils for it^e Morea settled at PatraSs ; and, 
owiiii^lo a s^sti O' it hostilt/y which, I am sorry to say, 
Ini', been inti (aimed since the new order of things in 
Frame, Iheie is a little war cari'ied on under thcsT'veral 
Hags of the different nations. Wliilst wc were at Patrass, 
the French agent sent an ollijjial notice of the peace be¬ 
tween Austria find his master; and this was replied to by 
a bulletin containing an account of the oaptiire df two 
French line of Jjatlle ships, and a cunvety, ofl' Toulon. 

A Consul in^ the Levant isf a person of great import¬ 
ance, having a chancellor, as he is called, and secretaries, 
janissaries, and other dependants altached to him, being 
inviolable in his persAn and ^property, and supposed by* 
the Turks to pi^sesp an unlimited authority over the peo¬ 
ple of his own nation, extending ev^en to imprisonment 
and death. The French gentleman, before alluded to, 
* seemed, indeed, to heXone of those Consuls who, aS Vol¬ 
taire said, fancy themselves to be Roman Consuls^ being 





consequential and decisive to the last dcc^rcc. He hap¬ 
pened, whilst we were in tjie country,‘to lose his sword 
at sonte plane on his way from Tripnlizza : and on com¬ 
plaint bein.q made to the governor of Patrass, the town 
and district where the accident happened were put in re¬ 
quisition to find it, or furnik^i his Excellency with ano¬ 
ther, All anecdote that no; only shov.s the temper of Mr. 
Vial, htJt tife influence of the I’rench in the Morea. Uis 
largc^tri-colourcd flag was hoisted on evc*ry occasion foi 
triumph, and, not iiiifreqiienlly, on reports of his owi. iri- 
vefition ; and this zcaji and activity, though exerted in a 
manner which one cannot help thinking a little iinjustifi- 
able, have still certainly sonfe ellert upon the Turks, 
and, in some measure, further the views of the Gicat 
Nation. 

It was this gcntle^naii who gave instant notice to the 
governor of Patrass, rif the atl;’in|)^-niaking in the Morea 
hy thi’ee mc'n in English pay, to raise recruits for the 
new Zantiotc regiment, now called in our army list, the 
Creejj: ligli|: infantry,* and brought about the tragic'al 
exit of one of the persons emjdoyed on that serv ice. Jt is 
“pertain, that no Eriglisl. goxei-nment would knowingly 
encourage tlie recruiling of our armies in the territories 
of fopeign states. Yet this is not (he first time that inier- 
csted agents have made a similar effort, and brought dis¬ 
grace upon the Britisii character. A Edenchman in uui 


* The first service this Macedonian Lc.c^ion, about which such a 
ridiculous parade was once made in our papers, was ordered upon, 
was the storminj; of the Frenil* lines at Santa Maura Tlicy \vere 
marciicd up in our way of warf ire, and continued in g'ood order until 
the batteries opened upon them; when ?licy fell upon their facts, and 
attempted to dig* holes for themselves in the sand The P^ng-lish ulio 
Were fneir offiee^is, in vain endeavoured to raj'.e them, and being’ left 
standing alone, W'ere nearly all killed or wounded The gallant young 
man at whose wish (he experiment had been tricd'^and who now com¬ 
mands them, was shot in the arAi. 'i'his nas no tiif/e to trifle. A com¬ 
pany or two of the thirty fifth were marched up, and earned the 
place in an instant. I had this account from an officer of rank who 
Was on the spot It was unrealjiiable tqNippose, that Kiiglisli pay 
or English discipline had given these trd ips English Intrepidity. 
They should have been allowed to fight iriltheiv own fasliion. The 
habits of men are not so suddenly changed;'and, allowing these war 
riors a due share of personal courage, it si oiild have been reiollect 
cd, th?t it had never been their custom to^expose themselves to open 
fire. ■'•f 
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employ, wa« JUTcsted in the execution of the same 
S( heiiii* in the dominions of the Emperor of Austria. Yet 
this happened whilst a gentleman, who would a;‘oni every 
unworthy practice, was at thcheadof foreign affairs.‘lie, 
knew notliing of tiie matter. 

Thus it is, that the resouiTe,s of our country arc <»ftcn 
trusted toninworthy Innds, an(i though no sccretary^if 
state would [lin^self connive at sending an*en\igrant 
l*t'(;m'hman kidnapping irrto the doiiii^iions of an allyfyet 
siK <u person was sent upon such a mission. , 

During onrsta} at Patrass, whi<']i lasted eleven days^ 
we took two or three rides into the neighbouringcoiintry. 
A little more than two miles from the* port along the 
shoii' to (1^ south, is a small river, whose coui-se can he 
discerned forYomc distance in a valley between abrupt 
hills to the south-east. The present /lanie of this ri'Cr 
isLciicate; but the r«^er, «on tli!tt side nearest to the 
town, was rafied the Glaiicus, according to Pausaiiias, 
and the next, the Lcucas, which comes so near to the 


modern name. ^ < 

At this place we dismissed our dragoman, and took in¬ 
to our service another Greek, a oative of the island of 


Syra, and inlialiitant of ^onstrintinople, wJio wore the 
Frank habit. lit' sj)okc*Tuikisli, Greek, Drench, Ita- 
liaiiy and had Latin, the las^ of which languages lieliad 
h'arnt at Kom<*, flaxing Iielonged to one of the cjioirs. 
ili s name was^\iidreas. ^I'lie pay of a servant of this 
description is fcnm two to lllr^e piastres a day, with pro- 
visions and lodging. * 


On the fourth of December, in the afternoon, w'c'IcIl 
P atrass. The n^ad, which was mucli cut up by the tor¬ 
rents, at first le^ us to the noiih, towards llie castle on 
the cape, formerl} (ailed Rliiiiin, distant from the town 
about five miles and aAialf.'*^ We could discern from the 
road tiie other castlY,* called ^lic castle of iloumelia, as 
the other is naij^ tiikt of the Morea, at the other side of 


• Fifty stadia, accordinAto PAiisanlas , forty, according to Strabo^ 
fb. XX ; but perhaps h*“ meyss t!',e tcur- 
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the strait, which in breadth was reckolied five stadia, 
three hundred and eia^hty feet niorA than half a mile.* 
These candles, sometimes called the Dardanelles of Le* 
pantu, were built by‘Sultan Bajazet in the year 1482; 
they were taken bj thc.Venetians in 1576; blown up by 
the Turks in 1687, but ivj^ain restored by them. They 
seemed siront;, but we itere inlbi'mcd that tlie fortifica- 
tioiis,vwere entirely nei^lectt'd, and that the walls were 
usi-tl as an enclosure for sheep. Near the '"astic of the 
Morea is a village of thirty or forty houses, surrounded 
Willi gardens; and on the other side, towards Patrass, is 
the cemetery of the Christians who were slain in the bat¬ 
tle of Lepanto. 

Directing our course to the cast, after lea’''''ig the' cas¬ 
tle on our left at a mile distance, we soon had a view of 
the town of Lepanto, on the north of the "gulf. It pre¬ 
sents a singular ap|)earaii(v.', b.'^ing seatt^ on the steep 
declivity of a hill, and iiaving two walls terminating in a 
vortex, which is crowned by a castle, comuianding the 
town and, harbour. Tlie fortifications arc strengthened 
by four walls, wliicli run crossways from one side to th® 
other in parallel liiu'S, and have caused the api)earance 
of the place*to be compared t»?» a papal crown. I cannot 
say the sinfllc struck me ; but X read of it in Dr. Chand- 
ler^s travels. 

Lepanto was first fortified bv the Venetians. Tlie en¬ 
trance to the harbour, wbicli is small and circular, and 
not capable of containing ships of any burden, is scarce¬ 
ly perceptible at a distance. The present number of in¬ 
habitants is about two thousand, mostly Greeks, workers 
ill nmrocco. The governor of tlie place is a Pasha oi 
two tails; but his dumiiiiuns extend only a small distance 
from the tn^ n. 

You scarcely need be informed, that Lepanto is on the 
site of the ancient Nau^actus, of vvhiab name the mo¬ 
dern Greek appellation, Epacto, seems to be a corrup¬ 
tion. ^ V 

Our road took us o^^'^r roug^ uneven paths, aiul 
through thick woods, sometimes c,ose«^o the shore, and 
at others over the feet of liigh hillsd:o oiir right, that pro¬ 
jected into the gulf, and thus affoi^ded no road along tlu 

* Offiv Si 'rtyre a-TuSiav Avoyu'rovfAt Strab. lib. vii. 
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Dparh, We* travelled due east. It was half-past sevpii, 
and had been long (lark, before*we arrived at a solipiry 
han on the shore, where we put up for the night. Fnuu 
F.itrass to the han, we had passed oiily one house on fho 
road, and saw no other village than that near the castle 
of the Morca. Tl>e road was* very bad the whole dis¬ 
tance. ' * , ■ ' 

The next day,* after walking about nriost part flf^thc 
moniiiig on*the be.ich, and viewing t)ie grand inniintain 
scenery on the otlier side of the gulf, \vc left thb han, and 
travelling througli a more levid and open country, and 
crossing a wide torrent in situation and^wering to that 
of the ancient i-iver Dnlinxus, arrived, in a little inort^ 
'lain three^. ors, at the town of Voatiz’/a, which wt liad 
seen for sonie\itne on a tongue of land jutting into the 
gulf, shaded at the back with grove's oi' tall trees, and in¬ 
terspersed wiWi orang^antf lemon gardens, glittering 
with their ripe fruits. 

Between Batrie and ^Tlgium, on whose site Vostizza 
is supposed to stand, there were the river Meiltchu.s,tlic 
river Charadrus, the city Argyra, tlie river Selemnus 
(once a shcplierd, but afterwards a stream, whence tiic 
neglected swain and the, fjjfsakcn nymph drapk oblivi.iii 
of their former passion), tlie,«rivei* Boiiti.Tiis, and theri- 
Ty Bolina; and al;jo the (ily RIiyj»es, a little above the 
road, whiihwas a militavy one, something mnre*thaa 
tliiTe, of our Hides from yEgiiim. Of tlic three cities, as 
Rh}pes was not inhabited wlien Strabo wrote, and^all 
were ruins in the time of Paiisaiiias, it is no wonder that 
there is not a vestige remaining. Tht; rivers also, with 
one exception before noteci, arc sunk into streams, wducli 
we should call by no other name than that of winter 
brooks. A promontory, wliicli should he •Drepaiiuin, 
shuts out the vie^ of Vostizza till one is Arrived within 
six miles of tlic«town ; foe Dil'panum, though put by 
some maps nearer to the cape of Rliiiyn, is said by l*au- 
saiiias to stretcli into tfio- gulf from the place where the 
Bolina'us flows, and ll»th the i^-omonfory, and the tor¬ 
rent wc crossed^ ou| second da^’s journey, correspond 
to that description.* 1 • 

m* Strabo, in Book viii\%ays, tbut tbe hack part of the pt'ojraon- 
• llhinm wa*? oat’ecl Drepanum. » 
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The whoh' dislaiiro, by the sliortesi road, from Pati’ie 
to -4C«rii»rru was one Iiuhdrrd an<l iiinctv stadia, some- 
thifi.u: more than sc\(;nt^-one miles and a half. ’^I'he sail 
round the shore v\as fnrly stadia lonj^er. It was first to 
IMiiiim fifty stadia« to I*on*^ Faiioi miis fifteen, to the walls, 
cnlh'd, of Minerva, fifUy'n, to Port Krineus, ninety, to 
j^,t;inni ?i\ti .* 

Tile (;;iilf, wliiehj as far as \ r)stiz^za,'is ratlu'r narrow, 
swells beyond that point into a considerablt*'sea. 

,, An hour before we arrived at the town, we had our 
first I iew of Parnassus, now railed Liakura, on the other 
side of tlie Rulf, rising far aibove the other peaks of that 
hilly region, and capp'-d with snow. The two tops, how¬ 
ever, were not disrernihlr ; nor did I eve^' observe that 
peculiarity during,the three weeks we wire within siglit 
of the poetic ini)iinta'!n. 'J’he when e the summit 
may be most distinrtly viewVd, is in the neighbourhood of 
the isthmus of Corinth. 

Vostizza contains between three and four thousand in- 
habitant^, « hiefly Greeks, who trade in raw silk, checseb, 
ciiiTHrits, hides, gnni!;^, rackee, the* small fishes railed 
sardiiiias, and boutaraga. The hard cheeses of Vos¬ 
tizza are yccoiinted the best'.in the Morea. 'I'hc town 
anil its district are governevi by a Greek Codja-bashee, 
or elder, as aie three others of the ent>-four cantons 
into winch the JM uca isdivhied, (’aeileiie, Sinaiio, and 
A’asiliro. Me were lodg.’d in the hoiis'i' of tlie Coilja 
baijlicc at Vostizza, who, notwiihslamling his title, was 


a very ycning man, not twentj jears old. b^ name An¬ 
dreas Londo, the son of a (jleeek in the highest esteem 
with Veil I*asha, and acting t'ue part ^>f his ihief miiiis- 
t<*i; at Ti'ipolizza. Me could in an instant discover the 
Signor Loddo to be a person in power: his chamber was 


crowded w ith s isitaiits, claimants, aiuK'oinplainants; his 
seci'etaric\s and clerks wvei’e often prekentiog papers foi 


his signature ; and the whole appearance of our host and 
his iioiisehohi presented ys with tie singular spectacle of 
a Greek in authority—a sight wllii h we had never before 
seen in 'riirkoy. The Codja-basI ec vtfvs not quite five 


feet in height, and, without an}%e\aggcration, his cap, 
OP calpac, was very near onc-thi/d of that measure, fie 

la ^ 




* Pausanias-Actiaic p. 44t and 14? 
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studieil, nUicIi as possible, to give Iiimself the resei-V' 
eti Hirof a I'lirk ; but bis iialtiral good hiiiuouruml live- 
liui ss trequfiitly burst through llie disguise,*and dis^ii.iy- 
ed hiiii III Ills real chai‘arter, of a* merry playful bo*y ; 
niut'h so, indeed, that befor^* we left his house, He had 
iiioiv tliHii uiu'e prevailed on*him to thiviw olF his robes 
and ra[i, tu< k up his slee\is, and attempt sev^'ral feaiS ul; 
agiiil>, Stull hs pimpnig oxer ebairs, tumblil^.(!% and 
sparring, •with which latter excriisc he was so higlily dc- 
iiglited, that he now and then started up, t'aiied in pue 
ot his secretaries, and knocked litni down on the sola, 
as a trial of his skill. B^drig under lu^ restraint from a 
superior, he showed the true bent of Ins disposition, 
Avhii Ii, [• haps, would be, in better days, that of the 
Giecks in general; lor he was passionate, enthusiastic, 
rhildish, i!<ii)ortaiit, and a little.ostentatious; hut polite, 
kind, and iilispitahle,^ind*shuwing many cxident traits 
of an amiable mind. 

e were conifortahly lodged, and handsomely enter¬ 
tained, by him. His house xvas large, and htiiit oirstorie 
arches, the ascent to it being by a xvooden staircase. It 
conlaioeil two wings, the right li.ind one of xxhirh xvas oc* 
Ciipii d l)_v (he females o|[*thc faiiiil,>, xxliom*,^hy the xvay, 
we in xcr uiu e s.ixv in ten the left hand apartinerits 

oonsisied ot the niom ol audience, and of a bai'k chamber, 
xvliere w< sh pt. The gailerv coiirierling the txxA wings 
had a diiiing •oom in the ini^ldle; the culinary concerns 
were i arned on in a place to which the enlrame was on 
the eight of the dining mom; and a door, oil the Adt of 
that apartment, o|iejied into a small closet, which might 
as XXell have been elsexxlucre. /I’he room of audience was 
well fitted up uftli fine sofas, a rich carpet, and sash xxju- 
doxxs, a great rantj. In the dining-chainlirr xsere fables 
and cliaii s. We xxere told tlie house altogether xxiis the 
best of anx hfditfigirig to a Grelk in the Morea. 

The table by the young Londo xxas good, as far 
as .1 Greek look can/|jrepare a dinner. I’lie meat xxas 
slewed to rags. Tln-'J cut ujla bane into pieces to mast.* 
( do not retidl^ thafe any of the llesh dishes were boiled.^ 

'* Servius, in a note oii\ne 710, of the first book of the p^c- 

ftiuls, that Iloiiier’s hero«.V,nc V4.r ate buiud mca.1 , hiii Bo*. 

• ,u s Vthins-M'., lib 107 , p prove the conlr^rVi srid ft'*' »--o X 

“> )i t iMt i [JrilM* • I 
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I’hc pasU)- \*as uut good, being sweetened With hono}<. 
and not well baked,* but ^.he tliick cvves’milk, mixed 
s\itli lice arrd preserves, and garnished with almonds, 
xwis u*iy palatable. The boutaraga, caviar, and maca¬ 
roni jiowdered with scrajied cheese, were good dishes. 
But the vegetables and Irui's, some of which the luxu- 
riaiK< soil riirnishes withont^bultiire, were indeed delicious, 
and in g^’eaf variety. There w ere cabbages, cauliflowers, 
spinac'h, artichokes, lettuces, and'ccllery, in abundance;' 
but the wan^ of potatoes was supplied by a root tasting 
likt sea-rale. The froiis, which were served up at the 
conclusion of the dinner, and before the cloth was remov¬ 
ed, were oranges, olives, pcai's, quinces, pomegranates, 
citrons, medlars, and nuts, and lastly, ilte melons 

• w*c ever tasted. These last fruits were, lij,f»wevcr, not* 
grown in the Morca,' but brought from Cefa*onia, where 
alone, and in one spot only of ,‘hc >• i’and, so (Jui* host told 
us, they come to so great a pei*fecti')n. To transplant 
them has been attempted, but they lose their ilavour in 
aaothci' soifj. ^Ve were too late for the summer fruit in 
the Morva; but, in my opinion, the peaclies, cherries, 
api’icots, nectarines, and even the grapes, in the Levant, 
are inferior to'those grown in the (qieii air, or in hot- 
house.s, in Etigland ; for the Gre('ks, either not knowing, 
or t»»o lazy to engraft, have never attempted to improve 
the qiiaJlity of their trees. The ^ green is reckoned a 
great delicacy, but to me it seemed tasteless. 

The dinner hour at Vostfzza was four o’clock; and 
the Slipper, formerly the most im])ortant meal, but now 
gr.idiially, in compliance with tlie fashions of Christen¬ 
dom, supplied by coffee, was eirtirely dispensed with. 
In tile morning, a cup of chocolate, with fried buttered 
bread in stripy, was lianded to cacii, and no breakfast- 
table was set. 

The Codja-bashee rose ,*bont eight oVihek, and gene¬ 
rally passed his morning, until twelve, in the concerns of 
his olllre, or with the ft males of his^'amily, or at church: 
then he mounted his horse, . and wciit into the country to 
hunt, or called on the Turks or Greeks of the town : 
after dinner he passed some time in*^busi^ss, or in his 
“ y'\ n.e> “I'm,” w itli'the ladies : the h^ter part of the eveii- 
■ '.“eiit in our (oinjiauy, ui^jtfl < levcn, when lie rc- 
• l-n iiig tiic whole da.' the pipe was S 'ldom 
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»ut of liis* moutlii not even when he was on horsebark. 
Beiiij' one day informed of Hie approach of the Kii,>>;lish 
Consul from Fatrass^ he went out to mcet*him ihj'orm, 
witli two of his lont^est pipes, and they both rode into the 
town smoking;. Tills is cogsidered the most cercinonious 
way of ^eceivinj^ a straiig;ei* of distinction. 

We accompanied our host tfii one or two coursing par¬ 
ties, and wertf meuntcjl on some good horses <fut of his 
s*t^blcs. *An English sportsman would not fail to laugh at 
the manner in xvliich this diversion is takcn*in the Morea. 
AVe had with us four wirc-hairc(t greyhounds rallcd*La- 
couni ((ancs Lacoiiici), tJiree motigrei pointers, and se¬ 
veral curs: we beat about the bushes, making as much 
'noise j>issible, with a large party of men on foot ami 
horsebai k*^nd the moment the hare was started, all thcT 
dogs set ojT thridd^g the bushes, of which there were 
large clumps on the fdaiiT, barking and running both by 
sight and smell. The hare was lost for a moment, then 
found again, and after a short run killed. It was of a 
light grey colour. During our search for haresput 
up many woodcocks, with which both the Morca ayd 
Uoiimelia abound in the wrinter season. • 

Tlie country bcliind.Tostizza, and to th^ south-east of 
it ns fnr as tiic mountains^ about six miles distant, 4S rul- 
tivaled, and d»‘aded into corn grounds, but very stony, ' 
and interspersed w itli 4irush-wood. Through the plain 
from a narrflw opening in tjic hills, flows a river, broad 
hut not deep, over which there is bridge. If Vostizza 
be yEgium, this stream is the Selinus. Imincdiafely to 
ihc east on the sborc, there arc large groves of olivc- 
t^ees: on the ^w'cst, below tlic cliff on which the town 
stands, is an extensive flat covered with brushwood, 
through which runs a small fordable s^rcurn, that may be 
cither tiic Phesnix or Mcgauctes, mentioned by Paiisa- 
iiias. On tfif beach under *the town, is the enormous 
plane tree that was notorious in ^ic time of Chandler. 
One of its largest branches, as thick as the trunk of most 
trees, has lately fa’jICn off, ^d many of the other bought 
are supponer^y h’ng beams of wood. Under the shade 
of it we saw a laitc vessel building, by which you may 
judge of the size of tlic tree itself. 

The only remains'bf antiquity at the modern ^gium, 
^»»’c two fragments of brick l all sunk in the eartli, partly 
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of the kind called opus rcti('ulatum» or net-work, and 
partly of tlic same <iort ast those spei'imins (omposing 
tberuihs of ^ii('o|ioiis. Wiiat has been considei-ed as ile- 
the site of VosliJ'.za to be exai tl) that of the city 
onec celebrated as the place of''assembla.qc fir the states 
cotnposiiii' tiic A( hiean Leat^ie, is a fountain of eliMr wa¬ 
ter,'blit's! irie; trom maii> ‘fttone moutlis near the plane 
tree; fivv yEji^ium is (P*8cribed as liavipg been at a s.iwet 
distan'ec from the sliore, and supplied with giod watw 
from plentiful Hpriot^s. 

Vlie Turks burned •yEiciuin, sa^s Dr. Chandler, by 
which 1 supposeJie means, Vostizza, in 15.16, and put 
the inhabitants to tlie sword, or carried tliem aua}' into 
slavery. 

’ Either from inclination or policy, the G^Veks in the 
Morea are favoured to an unusnal dei^i ee Py tlieir pre¬ 
sent Pasha, the son of Ali. \*eli e/nidoys in*iny of them 
about his chief concerns, and, wliat is strant^e ii it he 
true, is said to profess much .ejreater esteem and (oiifi 
tK'nceTor those of his Albanian |s;uards who are Chns- 
tians, than for the Turks amonj^st tliem. ^i'lie V izn r, 
for he is a Pasha of thrde tails, is a lively yoniiuj man ; 
and besides the Albanian, Greek? aiidT'iirkish laii:::uai^cs, 
speaks Italian, an accomjdisnuicnt not poss< ssed, 1 should 
think, by any other man of bis liigli rank in 'Curkev. It 
is reported that he, as well as his father, are prepaiiiij^, 
in case of the overthrow of the Ottoman |)o’ver, to esta¬ 
blish an independent sovereignty. But ail such rumours 
appeal* to me highly absurd and iinfoimded ; for to judge 
from the little 1 have seen, no Turk, if he contemplates 
the possibility of the i-ctreatof the Siiftaiis from Constan¬ 
tinople, would make up his mind to live, miieli less ran 
hope tb reign,, surrounded by the Infideks. It is more 
prob iblc that A eli, knowing how often tiie dominion of 
the Morea has been disputilij, and how con'^’tanlly the at¬ 
tention of the Christian powers has been, and is fixed up¬ 
on his pashalik, is witling to court tl^ favour of tiie great 
tiKiajorify of Ids subjects. 

The present population of the Mi^irca has been laid 
down at four hundred thousand Greeks, fiTtVen thousand 
Turks, and four thousand Jews; in tais computation the 
Mainetes arc not included.^ . ‘ 

r 

* P«uqucvillc, Voy gc en "Nruite, p 
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Having mentioned the Maiiiotes, T rannnt ret rain i rota 
Jigr '•sing a liflle, to speak of tlfcin iin i-r ut length. 

So early as the reign of Cuiistantini* Porph} rt»-gemt 4 s, 
the Elenthero-Laronians (who (tail been ent'raiKhTsed 
from the (loininion of Sparta *a decree of the Uoin.m 
Senate, a Jiberation which waS,afh rwards particularly 
confirmed b} Augustus^) had* aMjiiired the .name of 
Al unoies. The\*t ornintM;d tlic worslwp of the Pagtflii ^ei- 
titslfijc hundred years after the rest of tlie U<tinati em¬ 
pire had embraced Christianit\. 'J’he arrogTint autho^' 
of the philosophical dissertations on*the Greeks, to give 
•a baser origui to this people,Jias rec koned amongst their 
«Mfettor>> st)ine of the foreign satellites of the monster 
3»Al)is, whiru M-e driven, sa}s he, from the city of Sparta 
h} the army oj the Acluean League. Butin the account 
of that traiisai|tio)i hy«^Livy, I fii)id no positive mention 
of any m tth mVnt made By the auxiliaries of that Urant 
in the twenty-three maritime cities of Laconia, which 
were separated from the dominions of Sparta. Mr, Gib- 
hon, with more reason, as it appears, iiu liiu^ to iTink 
sonic of the much-in(nred Helots amongst their progeni¬ 
tors; and, if it were a jioinl wt)r{hy the trouble of esta- 
blishiin;, the Spaitnns might, think, be 

proxed to h.i\e tr.iristiised some of their bhtod iiitr> <4lie 

eins o( the peoph^ of the neighbonriiig towns. When 
Sparta (for it was then < jilled hy that name) was g'iven 
lip by ^J’hoin is P.ila'ologus to Midioinrt tlic Great, those 
Greeks wlio were nnwiiling to li\c under the Turks, lyay 
be supposed to have fled into the recesses of Taygetus^ 
and to have settled amongst the Mainotes. 

But although the true dificendiHits of the ancient Greeks, 
,cf any where to be found, should perhaps be sought for 
amongst the moiiiitaiiis of Maina; yet Hic^ harac for of 
this jK'ojile has aC^H times becn|SU('li as w.ould reflect no 
lioncmr upon a nffble origin. but^\ould make one suppose 
tliem sprung fioin the Sckiionian robbers who overran 

* Mr De Pji.w accuse. of “ r ^tiornnce*' of 

hisiorv, in refei I ing yie es ablislinu nl of tiu Klnitlu lo L.iconians to 
Aug^iisius, yet it lAiains iloubt, whtther tlu Liconian stites were 
known by that name iinrl ifu di cree of tlftil tmpnoi Mi Ik* 
Plow’s date IS 559, b C , but the peace between the It imaiis ami 
'‘•ibis Was in 557, and the death of tliat tyiMit in j^' 9, U C I/*v*lih 
4XJC1V cap. J9, et Iib xwv ofcp J*'’, | * 
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the PclnpoTincsuy in the ci(;lith century. Cape Tienarus. 
ikoiv called Matapan, tlfc most southern extremity of the 
Murea, Ifhs at all times been inliabited by savages, ^^hu 
' have not only infested the neighbouring seas with tlieii 
piracies, but have massacred those that have been ship 
wrecked on their ro( ks,." 

A plapc on the coast,‘‘called now Vitulo, a corruption 
of^thV- name of Stylos, an am ienf t()\tn on the sliore ol 
the Messetiian gulf, has .sometimes been ('onsiiieretl tiic 
/;apital of Maina; but Marathfuiisi, a town on tin* roast 
to the east of 'Faygetus, containing five hundred inhabi¬ 
tants, is now the residence *>f the chief of Ihc Mainotes; 
and Vathi, a strong post, vvitli a castle, the pnipe'-t} ol 
one of those petty princes who dispute the possession ot 
the country, is considered as next in in'portaine to the 
principal town. The iniiahitan/ of no''other district, 
however, have ever been reflvoifcii .so rnic/ ami feroi ions, 
as tliose of the billy strip of laud denominated by the 
A^enetians Ba.ssa Maina. The wtII known cbaiarter ot 
tliise rufilians has gained for them in the Morea the name 
of Cacovougnis, or the villain^ ot the momilains. Tliey 
live in huts, most part of Hit ni near a I'urkisli fortres- 
ralled Tnrrogli Oiimionas, and a j)er|)rtua1 e\])osure to 
tilt sun, and tiic sea air, has given tlumi a tawny com 
plexion, wliicli adds to the ferocity, of tlicir whole ap 
pear&nce. 

It appears, that about Mie year I47d, Ii prison staling 
liiipself Nicepliorus Comnenes, son of David, the las* 
Greek Kmperor of Trebizond, rcli'eatrd to Vitiilo, ami 
bad the address to persuade tlio 'iisliop, wiio was in a 
manner the bead of the Mainotes, to acknowledge him 
as an [mpcrial Prince, and confirm liim umicr the title ot 
Prnto-geror.lc, or First Senior, as the chief of the nation. 
Tlie Proto-gciontes, am' tlicir subject I'obbeis, continued 
independent of the Sultans, who paid fio aitention to .01 
obscure and barrep corner of their vast empire, until tin 
comphiiiits of the inhabitants of ^Modon and Coroii, and 
of tliose of Misitra, the town not'far from Palseo-c bon. 
the site of Sparta, and the seat o/’ a .SvMigiac, awakened 
the irulignatien o'' tlie Turks. Ir' 1G76, the Mainotes ol 
the north were attacked, but thc;^ would not stand the 
contest ; for they fled, to the iitiinbcr of four tboiisaim'. 
into six large ships, fini o'* wbirb were lost near Cnifii. 

I he remaining two arrived at Corsiia, where ilit luiii 
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i\cs bellied ^aiMl some of their descendants have been 

ucognisedby late trA\ cllcrs in that island. 

Amonjjsttlic iugiti\cs to Corsica, was a family disliu- 
flushed by the appellation of Kulomcros; and to the o.t- 
IIt identity of this name with that of the Fi-cnch Em¬ 
peror, may be attributed, in g^'cat part, an opinion cur- 
icnt in the •Morea, tliat Buonaparte is by descent a ge¬ 
nuine Mainote. ,\nd, indeed, when the views (^' tJic 
blench uiucjsingly directed towards*thc shores of 4Jic 
Mediterranean induced them in 1797 to inquire into the 
actual state of Maiiia, this conqueror, who was theif 
preparing to sail for Eg^pt, addressed an epistle to the 
( itixeUf chief of the Maiiiotc^, in which He declares the 
he arc*is ol Ips letter (most probahl} some Corsican fellow- 
''oiliiliy me n) tci.bc' ot Spaitan origin. 

Alter the tlJght of the not them Mainotes, amongst 
whom wen* th[ FrotcT^«irorip', one Stephanopoulo, and 
the Bishop of Vitiilo, with many of his chief monks, the 
Cac ovoiignis, fled to the summit of their steepest rocks; 
and on being deserted by their c liieis, abolished the office 
ol Proto-geionte, and rieated four Captains of fhc«wirole 
(lation, whose heirs, whether male c*r female, were to sue - 
ced to thrir power. !No farther hack tlian the year irda, 
i w'idow of cine of these •Captains, by name *Demctria, 
^piead constii nation amongst the Turks of Misitra, and 
slopped the comm.snic ation hctwTcn that tow n and JVfo- 
«ion. The Mainotes wc le s’till independent of the Porte; 
ihey lived cntiiel} on pInmhA; and their caloyers, or 
monks, issued troni their cells to partake of their bot>\. 


I e (jtntral en Chef de l*Vinic( il’llalic au Chef d'l I'cuple I/bu 

dc*Main i 


Jurccii, dc, Trieste, line Icltn , d m-. l.iquf lie >oiis rng Ic 

dcs £ d’tli c iitiK a 1.1 Otpiibliqui, ii at cucill ini s( s batimens sur vo-, 
polls Je niL plais a«<ioiit qut voiisitiendi ? pkrole avee kUc 
iiilCtit£ cpii coiiMciit S un dtstei ' int dcs Spartiatcs La K(.publiqur 
1 1 tnc.iise He sera point inm nc a 1 tpard dc voire nation , quant i nioi, 
gi uctviai voloiit V rs qi.icoivpie V icndi a me tifiuver de votre part, el 
IK saubaitt lien Unique «ie yoir Jc^uci line bonne Jurmonie t.iitrr 
dtux naiions ega'cment annies de la lil^rtc!. 

le vous recomniaq'l- Ics purienis dc cette Icttrc cjiu sont auani dcs 
Icsccndois des Spartiates , S’lls non pas fait^jusq’ici de giandcs 
< Loses, e’est quMs i e sont j oinl trouves sur un grand ibc iirt 
Saint ct fraternitif 


i 


Bi ovjLfanif 
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and encoiivAftc llicir rapacitj^; so that iid ship, undti 
wiialevfi* tla.:;, appi’uariicd the rorkA of Matapan without 
cauKioii, ^ 11(1 providihi; against an attack. At the sann 
titiK-S lhc> aiUlrcsscd the Christian Po\\er8 to support 
them in their ojipositio/i to the Porte, until the Russians 
invaded the Morea in //70, and carried the town of 
Misili-a, in which thJ Mainotes comiiiilteU the most 
frighpiil''ex( esses,^but aflerwards /lesrrted their allies, 
an^i caused, (such is ihe accustiiion of the Russiaus )9 the. 
iaiiure oU the whole expedition. However, a bhdy of 
them, aiiiounling U| two thousand men, advanced to tiic 
I’elief of Patrass, but were repid.sed with great slaugh¬ 
ter. * 

Since that period, the Mainotes have sonv Umes been 
considered in subjection to the Paslia of '^dpolizza, and 
at others as independent. i 

T.ncir mutual disscufioristlias^S^ favourcll the views (;l 
the Turks; and the ambition of a youth named Constan 
tine, a little before our arrival at Athens, introduced 
sorpe Hohlnu's of Veli l*asha’s info the fortresses of a 
part of Maina, to the prejudice not only of tlie forniei 
governor of the rounfry, but that of the liberties of tlio 
whole people. U'lie other chief, how'cvcr, still maintain¬ 
ed^ himseir in the fastnesses near Bathi, and carried on 
a predatory war with his rival. Torn by these intestine 
feuds, and yet willing to retajn tlie STuulow of injlepen- 
denee, tlie Maiuotes would willingly make every.j^acri- 
fice in behalf of any furei.gti power, and, notwif;hstai)|ding 
foixner failures, have made an application to ttiekp^^licw 
neighbours the English. 

A deputation from thc.in liad^arrivcd at Zantc,X&ff|A of¬ 
fered tlicir service to our garrison, jiiit, at tbg.-aame 
tiiin^, they .*^eeiii desirous of submitting, and of being eon- 
sidered subjects of the Porte. A ScotcbjgeiUleman, Vhom 
we encountered several lines on our Ttjt^ir, and in whose 
entertaining work the letter of JNapoieon has been aU 
ready given to the'public, assuretl me thi^t he had seen a 
formal proposal, drawn ^p by the Bishop of Titulo, in 
which, upon certain com itions, the ^^iuutes offered to 
become tributary to the Sultans, j The principal article 
was, that they should be the €0110^101*3 of their own tri- 
birt*’, without the interference of^any Turk. My iiifonV' 
ant added, that the meimiri^l w*a9* w rittcii in a style Irid^ 
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laronic; bift oPthis, I hope we shall have an opportunity 
nfjiuli^ing for ourstlves, as I promised a (op\ of tins 
(lo( liineiit. 1 own myself iuc redulous* tliottgli (leprous 
cnoiiji^Ii to see, in wimt terms the (les( cmlanis of tin* 
tans have made a voluntary smj’cuder of their liberties. 

Whilst, however, their fate’js iindei ided, they suffer all 
the distressesot aiiareh^, ami tiieir barharism is im re.ised 
by their niisfoitune.v .No Turk, wj^hout a ]afqe«armed 
force, ran tva\el in theii* rouiitry; hut a Frank, by»piit- 
tine;;tiiins*‘|f under the protertion of their llisliopf or one 
of their Captains, may be semre a.^ainstall danger. • 
1'hey still ivmler the na\ igalion of the An hipelago iu 
small boats, \ery peril<iiis,*aml the) inal!e oreasional de- 
stenls t»n-the main land. M) fi How-traveller, on a visit 
to Cape ColoMiia, ran a dianre of being surprised by a 
pari) of twei^)-li\e ot tlnse pirates, who were l)ing hid 
in the caies 1 elow the Jiff^ii whiVh are the ruins of the 
temple of Minerva, but \ ‘>uld not venture upon the at* 
tar k of twi'lve men well armed with guns, pistols, and sa¬ 
bres. Two Greeks, who were their prisoners ^t the time,* 
and were afterwards liberated, gave an account of their 
deliberations on the siihjert. • * 

Surh are the people wlm must in some fidure time co¬ 
operate in, w hat has bceid alh‘«l, the deliveratic'e of Greece, 
Without helieving that the)'are man-eaters, a stop) pro¬ 
pagated h) the teiTor «)f the Turks, )ou will not,think 
them very hoivinrable allies; and an inspeetioii of the 
ro(ky spot whuh they orcupv^in the map of the Morea, 
will give )ou no exalted notion of the importance of 
their aid. 
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Distcnicc from I*qtru^s to Corinlh—ami to Athens*—Vassagt 
across'the (ruff nj Lepnnlo to the Scale nfSulnna,—Circum 
fcreuceof the Cornif/itan OnlJ.—Gala x'ulht. — Jovanlhc.-r- 
linnU lo Criiiso. — Sal>ma .— i'nwat the Foaloj Alounl [mi 
kvra, or Parnassus,-—(*nsso.—Site or Cirrha. 

— I isit to the Jiuins of Jk’lptr f-Casta hit.-—Ticusvres 
oj JkipliL—The liraien Serpen^ at ConAanfniopte .— 
Parnassus.—Ascent to the Sinuuiit of if niipniLtical!f .— 
lii'ulc fnom Crisso towards Livadin—to Arakova on Par- 
missus.'—‘'Phe Itoad Schtslt .— The Three Hoads. — J)is 
'* iomo. — *]sprnspitta.—Alonustenj of Ft. Luke of Sliris.-^ 
Arrival at 'Livadia. 


TJIK point to which wc wi&hed' to direct oiir step^, 
was Atiiuiib, and had it not been onr desire to visit ,Del- 
]dii; wc should probably ha\e travelled to tliat place b> 
the shortest road, kec{)inj^ on tl)e south side of the gulf, 
and ])assing across the isthmus directly into Attica. From 
Patrass to Corinth is reckonod^n journey of twmity-four 
hours. The road from Vostizza passes through Vasilico, 
whif h traveljjers have decided to be on the site of Sicyon, 
about three hours from Corinth. Frt/Oi the isthmus to 
Megara is nine hours ^^ouriicy, and i,i;orn Megara to 
Athens eight, 

W hen Focofiiwtravcllcd, there were two ruins, appa 
reiitly antique, between Vi,)stizza<and A^isilico ; the first, 
a piece of thick wall on toe shore, helonging, it is sup¬ 
posed, to the ancient Hel.ee, forty, stadia from jEgium, 
and twelve from tlic beach ^ the vSccoiid, about six mile'' 
from Vasilico, and more than a mile from the water on a 
hill, ‘corresponding with f/15gira.-«-The whole coa^t had 
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been anciently shaken by violent earthquakes, a cala¬ 
mity to which other parts of tlyc Morea arc now also iiiuch 
subject: Coroii fias, on that account, been qt* laic*years 
not a safe residence, and has therefore been parl'laMy 
deserted. . 

A strops easterly wind, Cy no means unusual at tlie. 
end of dulumn, selliuji^ out of •lie quifof Lepanto, detain¬ 
ed us until the•14th of December \’ostizz^, when we 
gdt,into aSfroni^ ('efalohian boat, with fourteen mfti and 
ten oars, and made the best of oiir way towards the 
scale of Salona, at the head of the deep bay called the 
(Jrissa'an (;idt‘, tlirnip^b that name lias been indiscrimi- 
ni\tely applied to (be wbofe sea from tTlie isthmus to the 
inoiiths ftf (lie fivenus. 

It \Nas hajf past ten in the morning before we left the 
wliore. AVcf rrossm^ tlie gulf in an oblique direetion to 
the north-east, and caJiie, by barf-past one, to the bcarii 
of a small hay in Uounielia, where we anchored, and the 
boatmen cooked their dinner. AVe saw a small village 
on a hill to our left, called [’etriiiizza; am^ between us 
and the village, a mile distant, was a ban on a road lead¬ 
ing fnim Lepanto to the town *of Salona. In an houV 
wt‘ u 're oir again, and*the wind failing us, our sailors 
vowi d close under the l;yid, keeping towards tin; cast, 
and ti’a. ing all creeks and windings of an uneven 
shon*. Ill many plai es.we skirted the feet of higji rocky 
clifls, the rosort of innumerable flocks of wild pigeou^^t 
that were frightened from their crevices by the dashing of 
the oars, and whistled round us in every direction. 1« 
three hours we sav^ anotiny village in the hills, which 
had a wild and barren appearance. We continued aloni? 
a bold rocky sliorc until seven o’clock, when wc pulled 
into a small cr^k, where there w^as a (i.^iing-boarC, and 
near whicli so^ men were sitting roun,d a blazing furze 
fife, under a flanging roi'k. niere also our boatmen re 
freshed themselves for an hour, They then began row¬ 
ing stoutly, and in a short timc*doubled a head-]and» 
which was the la-.t •before fcve entered into the gulf oi 
Salona. We'ifterwards went northw’ards ; and skirting 
the land, at first came to admail bay with a good har¬ 
bour, w'liicfi w'c crossed, and soon passed by the town and 
port of a place ralledi Galaxcntlii, where some little trade 
is carried on, and where \\e law the masts of soifle large 



trcbarulos swaying ab»)iit in tlic moonlight. After this 
we went near a litth* isiaitfl^ also in l<le mouth of a deep 
bay, ^jri wl^ch then* was a church, and we arrived at 
tweNe o\*ln<:k at night at the scale of Saloiia, wlierc 
there was only a cnsloin-house and a very miserable han, 
already so occupied that th.*re was only one room for our 
lodging, and that nearly fall, of onions. 

I roiu our entrance into tlie gulf of Si.hnia to our ar¬ 
rival'at the scale, whicJi is nearfv at its extremity, ^\c 
had been four hours constantly rowing fast, and this 
inlist give a length of sixteen miles to the bay, whicii is 
also v(>ry broad at iis mouth, and swells into the land in 
several otlier small harbours on both sides.* 

The unskilfiilness of aneieni mariners regarded a Ink's 
of little more tlian two hundred and fifty-six mih'S in i ir- 
cuit, as a formidable expanse of wa»>*rs, arl*;l the Corin¬ 
thian gulf was sometimes called tk^'^Crissajah, sometimes 
the Alcyonian sea. 

Galaxciilii, three hoars and a half from Salonn, Inus 
been paid tp he on the site of Kvanlhe, a town inhabited 
by the Ijficri Ozohe. 

‘ Evanthe sent out a colony to the promontory called 
iXejiliyrioii, in Italy, a little after the foundation of Sy¬ 
racuse and Crutona it iiiiisl, therefore, liavc been a city 
of some si'ze. There are no remains at Galaxeitlii, and 
perhajts the cuiijectiire has i|o probable gi'ouiids of 
support. 

I'lic morning after our arrival we sent for horses from 
Crisso, a town nut more than an hour’s ride from the 
lian. I 

On leaving the .scale we went imrthw’ards, and jirocccd- 
cd a short way over a rising ground, cali’eil by Chandler 
root of Cir{)his, the mountains whose ranges formed the 
eastern side of the gulf of Crissa. W(?*then t ame sud¬ 
denly in view' of a very r'^mantio prospcpt. Before *iis 
was a well-cultivated corn plain, boumh d by ParnaSsus, 
and interspersed wifn extensive groves of olives; to the 
right was an opening in tliCfinountains, appearing at first 


^ The Qorinthian g;u'f has a periineter, from the Evenus to iVraxuf 
\Cape PaiJ.i) of J2'10 stulia.”—Sirub. lib. oct. p oj 6, edit. Casaub. 

t Sfrab. lib. V. ; called by Tatsanias iEaiilhea ; “near t* Naupac 
tus.”—Plioc, p. Ga6. c- _ 



like a chasm,'but^ enlarging by tlcgrees into a valley, 
through which tliere ran a small river. Advam ing to¬ 
wards Crisso, we had a prospect to the left lA‘tNNCen ,llie 
liiils of the large town of Salona, the capital of the’dis-* 
trict, containing two thoiis^^nd Turkish families. It 
stands on .the brow of a hill, ait di<l Amphissa. the ancient 
town on whose site it is said ^o be placed.*, 'I'he last 
part of our rideVinf up an aseent, Crisso is pfliceU on 
thrf roots oPParnassus. 

Crisso is a poor Greek town of tliree hundVed honse^ ; 
but it IS the seat of a Bishop, to wiiom we had a letter 
from tlie Consul-General iij; Pairass. >ye did not, how¬ 
ever, lodge at lus house., but at that of two very decent 
women w 1 »o gave us a comfortable apartment. 

The modern town d«jes not stand on the site of Crissa, 
afterwards C'llled W.'*rha, which,was the maritime town 
of Delphi, and sixty st.^dia* from that jilacc; a distance 
siillicient to alhivv of a memorable war between the two 
cities.^ Crissa, after a stout resistance to the Ampiiic- 
tyons, was taken possession of for Apollo, by* poisoning 
the waters of tlie Plistiis, the river we had seen in the, 
valley whicli suppled the tow 114 There are, howeveiy 
no remains to be seen lp^el' down than vvlnye the town 
now stands, except a few .pieces of wall. Neither the 
Icmpic of Apollo, jior the Pytliian hippodrome, have left 
a vestige on the plain whure. they stood. • 

The writings <»f well kiunvii travellers, and the accu- 
rate tliough popular work cif the Ahhe Barlhelemy', |iave 
rendered even the unlearned reader so familiar with the 
ancient wonders of yeljihi, tjiat I shall do little more in 
this plai'c than minutely ynewhat i myself saw, when 
conducted to the spot by a Greek guide from Crisso^ on 
the ICth of Decei^bcr, 1809. 

• 1 

* *K»/toh ksm fTi —i*aus. Pkoc. p 68G. It was one 

tiunrirtd and twenty stadia from Delphi, a iiltlc more than thirteen 
miles and a half. * 

I Strabo speaks of Cirrha and Cnisa as two cities, and says, Cirrha • 
was eighty stad«a from Delphi, p. ASj but this was a more ancient 
(own, destroyed the Crisscans, aid not the Cirrha, winch Pausa- 
niiis says was sixty stadia from Delphi, .so ^al Casaubun need not 
have tried to reconcile the two nie'.siirements, by saying, that the 
ei lity stadia alludes to tl^e ch.tnnil or course of tlie Piisiuofrom 
Delphi ; besides, the riisliis is only illorreiit, and does not flwv from 
D'.lphi' • V 

t Pausan Phocic p, rjP4 



On that flay we ascended the mountain on horseback, 
lip a very steep rrae^i'y •■path to the n(>rth-c,ast, which 
obli^^Tid liS'ofteii tf) dismount. We could s»‘e for some 
4iinc nothing; but the bare rocks which we were clinibin.^, 
for the summites of ]*arifEisj5iis were totally invisible^ and 
cannot at any time ho serfi by those \^llo arc in that po¬ 
sition. ^ 

Aftev scalinij the side of t!ir hill alfout an hour, wc 
s{i\\**the lirst remarkable object, whiidi is a ldrg;c pi^rc of 
rock on th«r left, a little above the path. 'I’his apparently 
has been loosened from its base, and contains an cxcava^ 
lion, the shape /)f which brii?i 5 a seg ment loss' than a se¬ 
micircle, like the mouth of an even, wide but not deep, 
with a sold of trouj^ii below', denotes it to luive been"a 
sarciiphat^us. 

Asccndiiiij a little hig;I»pr, w-e f .S' another immense 
stone, or rather mass ol‘ sfoiioi^, also on the left, ami 
of a regular shape, that seems tottii'i aten the passengers 
below. 

He hind one of these fi'agnicuts, the murderers employ 
, cd by I'erseuH to kill lOumeiics may have lain concealed 
^before they endeavoured to overwhelm him witli pieces 
f)f rock friyri above. 'I'lie doNirription given by Livy* 
an.'Ti’.vcr.s most exactly to the- spot, and might have been 
written yestei’day by an actual observ.^T »if the positions. 

JuSt beyond the fragments, cac climbed up*, to the left 
of the path, to a small ca^e facing the west on tiie side 
of tjic lull. In this there arc three sepulchral cavities, 
one on each side, and over the oblong troughs where the 
body was placed, is a nicl^c which, may have contained 
the lamp, or the small ornaV^civts occasionally deposited 
in the ancient tombs, and discovered in some of them at 
this day. Some of these troughs of a length and 
depth siiflicient to make cnc suppose thffi the bodies they 
contained were not hiirni, but buried entire, or at least 
that their bones wejfc disposed into their proper places, 
and not thrown together into the urn, according to the 
common practice. f ‘ 

Proceeding up the stcpy. w'c soon liad q view of Castri, 
a small mud townfjsitualed a little to the east of a circu- 

* fidsceiulcntihus ad temptuU a Cin’]ii.i priusquam pcrvcnirctur a't 
frc-qinftiliu a-difu'iis loca, maceiia ei’at. al> l.t-va si'niita: pauliini extans 
a fiin<l.iniv.-nlo, qu.l sMi'juli iraii' iri.nt, J^-C. &c.—Liv lib xln cap 1“’ 
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ar hollow fti the monntaiii, round which arc the rows ol 
eats helone^iiit? to tlic Pythian ^tadiuin; But the lasini; 
d‘ Pentelic marble* with which this buildiiijs; \^:is aiUrned 
)\ Alticus Ilcrodcs, has disappeared, and the ojii:;;Tuab 
,li iicture of Parnassian stone, alone reinainini^, has Jln*, 
ook of fraajinonfs of old walls rising a little above the. 
arlli, in a regular order one o\ 4 'r the otlier. fciach stone 
s about two ieeV and a half in len!^ii, and ot* a^)rop()r- 
ioMate hresxlth and thiekni'ss.* Above Castri is Ji^pcr- 
)end1rular i’uggcd rock ; bfdow it is a steep descent into 
he \ale of the Plistus, on the otlier.side of wliich arc the 


iton\,llat, hills of nioiint i.'ir])his. 

Alter the hist sight <if tfu* town wc turned to the left 
UnM, ti',\bards the stadium, ami were led to a rave im> 


nediatelv on the left of the path. In this cave there are, 
IS in tile one descried, three sepulchral cavities, hut the 
iirhes and niches ace liigi^*, amrmoro carefully worked. 


md the trooghs are hiugi r than in the other tombs. To 
be entrance of if, which is an arch high enough for a 
nan to stand iiprigitt, the Castriotes have pdjusfed a* 
Aooden door, so that it serves as a dark stalde’for two 
)r thrc'c of their cattle. Over tife tomb, ojiposite theen-* 
ranee, is the carved hea^l of some nniinnl,«.so mucl; bat- 


ered as to be scarcely distinguishalile, but fooking.Iike, 
hat of a horse, a well-known sepulchral ornament.— 
Vbf)ve llie tombs, "Rn the §ide, are oval niches. Ourcon- 
luctor informed us whilst in this cave, iliat wc were 
itanding ovei* a pit which he liad seen open, and knew to 
>e fifty cubits in depth. That this was llift ca* 

►'em whence the Pythia received the divine subterranean 
rapour, docs not scelii aj improbable ; yet the people »)f 
•he country havi? fixed upj'm it for tlic sacred spot; «* for,” 


laid our guide, y here the Greeks worsippped, ift the 
lays of Ap(dlo,4iri'ic king of these places.7 
A few paces,below the cavJ, to the right, is a small 


diurch dedicated to St. Klias, built on a spot of flat 




I 


* Any attempt to ascertain t)ic true Irnplh of the P; tlti-jn stadium, 
ixed by Mr. D’Anville at ^aur-rilllii.|pf tlK-t)l\mpic stadit.in, or fi\e 
lundicd Greek feet, from the rein: is at tjastn, would, sucli is tlic 
^tate of the ruin* most probably h nii'i'iccc-sful. M-spon has ob¬ 
served, tliat it is shorter than that w 1 sc circi^t is now seen at Athens, 
ft appeared to me considerably so; b the form is also \e;y different^ 
being' semicircular, whercaA that of M'.-fl'.'s at Atl'.i os's ti the shap'' 
)' io I'.'.ili ng !iorse-‘^hc'' • 
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.^rouml» wlirie is a larii^e pirce of anoicnl *va]i, with frag 
iiK'nIs of car>r(l marble 5 c,\nd the capitals of t\\o coluinnTJ 
in^ihe work. 

, fhi the left of the rave, beside the path, there is a scat 
rut of the rock, for the refreshment of those who have 
c']iiob(‘d the inoiiiitairi. 

Cioiiii; into the tow'n /of Castri, w'hich is about two 
liuridiT/l paces beyond the rave, hut a Ijttlc lower down 
in the liiil, we were taken to a hovel, in a dirk n»pii: of 
W'iiich half under ground, there was a piece of rough 
Wall se veral feet in length and height, entirely covered 
with ancient iriseriplrons, quite iindecypherablc in the 
si Illation where they are plliced. Tliey register, says 
Cliaridler. the purchase of slaves, who had entrusted the 
price of their freedom to the God, containing the con¬ 
tract between Apollo and their owners, witnessed by his 
priests, and by some of llie, Arck'iifs', 

We lieXI scrambled up the dirt} Uncs of the town to 
two stone fountains, one above the othci', of modern work- 
'inan.sjiip, and of the same sort as are to he met with all 
over Greece, 'I'hey are both supplied, as a woman of 
'Castri told us, by the bame stream—thd once prophetic 
spring Cassotis. 

From thfs spot wo desrendefi gradually tow^ards the 
east, and leaving the town, in half a quarter of a mile 
fonrnl .ourselves in a position, w here, burning suddenly to 
our left, we saw an immense clfcft rending the mountain 
from llie (loiids down to Our feet. Dow n the crags of 
this* chasm, a stream trickled into a stone basin sunk in 
the eai tli just above the IlUIi, overflowing whose mar¬ 
gin, and enlai’ged in its.pvigrfss '6y other rills, it was 
seen falling over the. rocks iiW i the valhy beneath. We 
clambered np^jnto the chasm by means of some groove,? 
cut in the r«)cky but almost worn aw^ by the dripping 
water, as far as it was {)')ssiblc to go ;‘t^nd here, if.any 
where, being literally ‘‘ dipped in dew' of Castaly for 
this was the immortal rill, and we were sprinkled with 
tlie spray of the falling stream ; here we should have 4*011 
the poetic inspiration. / 

JJut the evening began 0 close in upon' us, and \vc de¬ 
scended into the ])a1;h we l‘ad left. 

Jest above the basin, ii\,a iiicliQ of the rock, is a small 
hut* which is called tho Gturch of St. John, and whicl) 
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contains part of the shaft of a large fluted column of mai ' 
bie, with a marble* slab. • 

In a little grove of olive trees, on a gre«ii plof a few 
yards below the basin, is a monastery of the Panagia, 
Holy Virgin, vyhich wc ent^irell. Here arc two marble 
columrra,,about eleven feet in’iy'ight, supporting the shrd 
of a pent that stretches out fi'hin the chapel. , On one of 
them was scraHlicd AkurdeEiV, 1«03 : and in*a^other 
place, morii carefully cut, H. P. Hope, 1799. There is 
something agreeable in meeting even with tllfe name of a 
countryman ; and 1 know not if did not contemplate 
these inscriptions with greater pleasure* than that which 
is seen on a piece of marble wedged into a low wall close 
to the colunins, and winch is still very visible, though the 
letters are wearing fast away. This is a fac-simileof it: “ 
the letters are ruiK'^' cut. , 

The simple sepulchral inscription so comition amongst 
the Greeks, ** yEacides—FHirewel.” 

^ Under the wirilow of tlie sacristy, behind the altar, 
there is also tlie followiifg inscription in good preservav 
tion, and nicely carved : 


n P II © F 2 2 A 


/A02AAPEI2A 102 
riEAA2CitlTH2 
H T O N 
T H 


* HPO.'i 


You will pardon me for trembling f^ou with this latter 
unimportant incription, w'liichtmay have been often no¬ 
ticed before, though Cliandlerl who has got the flymer, 
sin s nothing of it in Ins Travi's. 

>01.. I. D'd 
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Beyonil tlie monastery, and from tlie path approacliinc; 
Castri from the oast, are to be seen s niies.tn opi a,^i, vntl 
niellos ill Iht mountain similar to those on the other side 
flf the town. 

Perhaps it may increase ^hc interest in perusinp; t’ois 
account of the present appearance of Dclplii to belicv’c, 
that the basin below the ch^ircli of St. John is that in wiiich 
the Pytiiia bathed, bfffire she asrernled tlie sarred tripod ; 
that the cleft in Parnassus is the one whi. h‘div iiJed the 
t\\/) sumnii's of the (loetic hill; and tiiat the monastery 
stands on the site of fuc Delpliic gymnasium. 

J)r. Chandleids conjectures as to the first point, were 
somewhat confirmed by washiiii; his iiands in the cool 
water of Castalia, wlien he was seized with a shiverin.^ 
fit. AVe drank deep of the sprincj, but (I can answer for 
myself) ivUhouifeeliu" rensible ojawj'-Sxtraordimiry efftet. 

Leavin,:; the monastery to rctii'T-ii to Crisso, we ilid not 
pass a second time through Castri, hut took a path a lit¬ 
tle below the town, wlicii vve came, in not more than a 
lliundred yards, to a long piece of ancient wall, built of 
Jlie same rough stones ns the other belore-mentioncil, and 
vntirely covered with inscriptions, some of which have 
been copied,. bV the well-known Mr. Wood. Tlie letters 
are still very visible; but tlierc are so many breaks in 
the stones, which are horicyronibed vplli age, that the 
whole Inscription, had we had time to copy it, would he 
as difficult to be understood as the nieanhig of the KI 
that, js the subject of Plutarch’s treatise. 

Near this wall was the scaft of a marble fluted column 
about three feet in length, ijfing ncg/cctcd on the ground, 
the last wc saw of the lew rttrialns of those masterpieces 
of art, which rendered Delphi i1:p delight, not only of all 
the Greeks, bvit of the other most poli^^hed nations of an¬ 
tiquity, and a . csidcnce porthy of the 'god to whom it 
was roiisccratcd. 

Oil the whole, yoq would I think be disappointed with 
the situation of tliis place, wiiicii is so hidden in a nook, 
or a sort of natural ampiitheatrc about a mile up the 
mountain, as to afford a p; ospcct neither/>f the depth of 
the precipice below^, nor oj^ the height of tlie rocks above. 
Vou would be very much ^.t a loss to guess where a town 
of liejirly two miles in t||rcumfeieucc could* have been 
placed, for tliere are not^m ire lliun two small spot ] of 
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Icvc’J c^i’(nrnil,*any where within the circiiitof the present 
reinaitis. You would look i» vain for the woods tiiat 
waw',*’ ast cxcojit in the little olivc-grovc^stnnAuulin;' 
the monastery, there is not a single tree on the *r«u ks 
either above or helow’, Thj^ laurel lias been again trans¬ 
planted to her native Tenip^. If, how^ever, forgetting 
the poetir rajitiires you expeeieil to feel in tl^e. bosom ot 
rarnassiis, 301 a should consider only the object Hhicli the 
Gh'eeks nUiSt ha\c had'in view in ofTering their \realth, 
ati(f the richest productions of art, at tins favourite 
shrine, you would at once allow', that no place conid have 
been selected better adaj^te.d for the ^seciii*ily of their 
united treasures, than Ihe steeps of Castri, which to an 
open enwny must be perfectly inaccessible. Indeed, though 
Delpin was often plundered, yet wheii a serious resistance* 
was made, the Ga*its under Brepntis, as well as the Per¬ 
sians of Xerxes* arii)>\w«*e rejmised, and did not dare 
to advance into tlie fastnesses of the moiintains. The 
jamc. object of security induced the Greeks to fix their 
other magnificent temple of Apollo on the islayd of 4Jclos* 
w hich modem tiMvellcrs have described as ontf mass oJ[‘ 
ruggeil rocks. ' 

llefoK* it was [lillaged^iy the Phocians, Delfihi w’as re¬ 
ported (o ('(Uilain more W'ei^ith than all the rest of (jlrecco 
put together, aridjhese sai rilegioiis invaders carried off 
gold an ! siiver, amounliyg to ten thousand talents, equal 
to l, 9 .) 7 ,o 00 .pounds sterling, yet there were so many 
materials left for the plumier of more powerful robbers, 
that neither Sylla, nor NerJ, who at once transported 
live hundred brazeii^imageslo Rome, could exhaust the 
sacred treasiiiT. A’vewy bfrge collection of some of the 
finest specimen^ of aiici(?tit painting and sculiitiire, to- 
gctlicr with the temples thciuselvr.s, remained to 

excite the aduiv'i'atioii of Pau.^anias, wlm must have vi- 
fiitwl Delphi i*e.u'lv two ituiidred years after the oracle 
had fallen into contempt, for the power of Apollo dhl not 
liing survive the Grecian confederacy to which it had 
owed its importance; wrid theugh the P^thiawas consult-* 
ed by Nero, and was once heird to speak in the days of 
Julian, yet, her responses were disregarded long before 
the age of Cicero,* and had legun to yield to the bibyl- 

^ I 

• Cur ibto modo jam or^cula Del Dus non eduntur, non modo noa- 
M'.i sed jam dm \jl nilid r>o'sit esse coiueiTi]itius ’—Cic Dc 

)ji\ lib i' Clip or ' 
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line books, the aruspiccs, and the obserters of omens 
and astndoqical sif^ris, brought into repute by the preva¬ 
lence *01' thf Roman superstition. It was not, we may 
MppAsc, the sanctity of the place which preserved so 
many monuments of ancient;,art from the rapacity of the 
first Latin conquerors of ^reece, but rather an ignorance 
of their true value in thos<?« warriors. I need only allude 
to the cffinmon anecdote of Mummius) an^related by Vcl- 
lriijs‘l*aterculus.* The golden, the silver, a.id even the 
brazen ornKments of tlie temple, were sti ipped by suc¬ 
cessive plunderers, hist the marbles were spared, and the 
greater part of them may be believed to have been crush¬ 
ed under the falling fragments of the mountain, or sunk 
into the ground ; for I believe there is not in tlvc collecv- 
tion of any antiquary, a statue or a bust, that can be 
proved to have once stoj^d in the Tcpi^e of Dclplii. 

One only of the masterpieoes y.hich adorned this sa¬ 
cred place can be said now to remain. But that is by 
far the m»)st ancient and tlic best authenticated Grecian 
Velio at present in existence. Tlie triple-twisted serpen¬ 
tine colhmn of brass, whose three heads supported the 
tripod dedicated hy the Greeks, after the battle of Pla- 
L'ca, to Apollo, is still to be seen, though mutilated, in the 
spotjto which it was conveyed from Dcljilii by Constan¬ 
tine, to adorn the hippodrome of his new capital. The 
column', as much of it as is seijn above ground, is now 
about seven feet in height, and of a propoi;tionatc thick¬ 
ness. It is hollow, and the cavity has by the Turks been 
tilled up with stones. 



Parnassus not so much a singic* .?^puutain, as a vast 
range of hills, which was, once the weste/.n boundary of 
Pliocis, and the line of separation of the L 'cri Ozolie and 
the Locri Opuntii and Epicnemidii, and is now the limit 
between the district of Salona and that of Livadia. The 
two tops have a sort of poet/|Cal existence which one would 
not be inclined to dispute ^cbiit the summits of the crags 
separated by the chasm of ipastalia, must iiave been those 

.t 

* Hist. Ill}, i. cap. £3. 

fi 



ilcdiratod to*Ap'bllo and the Muses, and to Bacchus, as the 
inoiintaiii itselt' is nAt nutorious.roi* this siiij^ularity. 

To go from Castri to the tops of Liakura^ thcrf a 
i'()ck> patli, heg;itmii)g a little to the cast of the ridnedt 
stadium. For tiic first hour |ho ascent leads up a water- 
course ; there is then a jdairi UMhe right, in the direction 
of the suniinits of the Fastaliati prccipicea. These and 
some other flat s 4 )otJ* were cultivated in the tweH'tii cen¬ 
tury* by some Jews, who, to the number of two liun&red, 
lived* ill Crisso, and gave the name of Jeriisuk'in to a vil¬ 
lage on the mountain. The path continues to ascend*a 
hill covered with pines; then jiasses throygh a plain, hiur 
or live miles in compasj;), to the foot of a craggy peak, 
wjierc thwc is a strong bubbling spring called l)rosoiiigo, 
flowing into a lake a ((uai ter of a mile to the south-east. 
Higher tliaii tliis 4*0 traveller has ventured to go; the 
peak is covered with [letgu’lpual snows ; and ^Vheler, wlio 
went to the spots mentioned, thought tlie extreme sum¬ 
mits, called Lycorea formerly, as high as Mount Cenis. 
'J'hcy were anciently reckoned sixty stadia abc^xe Di^lplii,* 
by the nearest path, and that could be ascended ofi liorse-^ 
back most part of the way, as faV, at least, as the great. 
C!orvcian cave,t whii li e\Mde(l the search ^f the famous 

• * m 9 

P'nglish traveller, am! lias got, that 1 know of, heeiu-ver 
discovered. J'he summits of I’aniassus, says rausaiii.is, 
arc above tlie. clouds, aiyl iijioii them (he 'J'h>ad»s per¬ 
form their mad orgies to Bacchus and Ap<»llo4 At pre¬ 
sent, they are tlie summer repeats of the Alhaiiiaii rob¬ 
bers, who issue thence upon /le plains of 'riiessaly’and 
/Etolia, but arc seldom kim\ 4 i to lay waste the country 
to the east, now ^all^d Jlir^istrict of Livadia. llivir 
fires are seen b\* tlie pciyj^ls in the villages below, and 
are not extinguist^wMnitil the snow has, whitcncli the 
rocks above tb^riiins of Castri. , 

'Wic day af<#r our visit to Delplii, we set out from 
Crisso, in order to proceed towards Livadia. 


* Voyage of lieiijamin of Tudela, translated into P^rencli. 

i To this cave ifie Delphians ittrelltd when the barbarians invad¬ 
ed nhiicis, and were so completely clnccalcdf that, oa eayy as the Co- 
n/aan Cave, bt'came afterwards protarbial in Greece, and we iCe 
s.) iiijtd in the fragment of Webes. I 

t I’hoc. p. 67J, edit XylUnder , 





The road led at first down into tlie valley, and then 
tliroiit'h sonic i^ardeiis hcloiigiiig to tin* Greeks of Crisso, 
in a*iouthi‘*ast direction, and by the side of the small 
•strCtiin of the Plistns.’ We contimied for an hour in this 
very narrow vallc}, with the [n'ccijiiccs of rocks, under 
Castri, haiijijing* o\cr our heads, and now appearing ver> 
stupendous. < 

CertrKinly it is fuoin the \alley of tlu* Plislus that the 
apjif’aranec of l*arnassus is the most striking; aiup the 
ancient Giieek traveller, who believed it the fa\oured 
riiansion of his goclsjiand the centre of the universe, and 
from this position sawUiic rocky summit rising in a blaze 
of light into tlie clomls, must have been agitated by a 
mingled commotion of piety and fear.* 

Several caverns are to he seen in the sides of t!ie rock, 
sonic of wliu li may he supposed arti-t^dal. 

Leaving the valley, we hegaij/to ascend tlie side of the 
mountain, in order to gel to the village where we were 
to sleep. In a little lime, we had a viiwv of (,’astri, to our 
'■left, 4iiul i;.af her heliirid us. >> e crosseil the stream of the 
Plislus} which, in its passage down the hill, turns two 
Jargo overshot mills. * Prom the first inili, close to 
which we imssril, the torrent was conveyed down several 
small precipices in wicker troughs, and (iien over an 
aqucdtict of two arches, connecting |wa) hillocks. The 
side of the mountain is hero co,vere.d with vineyards, and 
the valley with groves of olive trees. 

We conlinned in a slant'lig direction, iisccnding a very- 
rugged steep, till we came o wlierc a path I’rctni the north¬ 
wards, that leads from the sumnpts of the iiiountaio, 
crosses the road, or rather Wrirs an acute angle with it. 
I3y lijis ]iatii Wheler desceKIed, after his ineffective 
search for the Corycian cave. ‘WV; were now much 
higher than the, position of Castri; tlic^iocks of Mount 


t 


* Mr.' XatjU.THTi. -Tfroa rvpoc 

A/x 3,Xo^fj 1/1 dKfia’i' 

Bvx Aui't/ff.s 
Otv-i SI jiySijUtpAv s'afi/: 
1 Cl' nkuKSipTsy H' 

O/yuvBctc iHTd (ii.T^^jy 

Za^tx T dv'tpst exTCf, 
Ov^uai Tt ffKCTTtxi yiettf 

KXi T. > xa/ T. ,3 ' 
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(/irphis appo.irVd like a plain on a levrl witli us ; yet \vc 
slill asrcinli'd, until wc arrivt'd# in lour hours IVoni i.’ris- 
so, at Arakovay which is the most considerate tow^i,ui\ 
Liakura. it is built ufstme, and contains, perhaps, tlirce* 
liiiudre<l and fifty houses, oU tile poui’er sort, inhabited 
by tii eclv'i. 

We were, here lodged with feftiales, who were very at¬ 
tentive and obliging: and did not seem so terrified at uiip 
Allfapians a'ft bad been tbe^people of the other villages. 
They daiK ed at our reejnest, and their perfoftnance W'|s 
succeeded by that of our men in the irtual style. I’he music 
was a large drum, w hich, in,our cottage, *\ as Ittuder than 
thunder, and was h(‘at* ii*\\ iiliout any regard to time, or 
tU' motifilis of tiie dancers. A sipjeaking pipe was also 
added to tlie entertainment; it sounded like tlie most uii- 
harinoniotis I)agpi|f^. and the persun vvho played on it, ei¬ 
ther from the ([iiantity (!€ \(iiid required for the instru¬ 
ment, or for elfei t, made the most frightCnl contortions. 

After the dam iiig, the good folks of the cottage sent ^ 
for a hoy out of the \ illagc, who had been to Malta, \>hich 
place, it was e\ident from their^ maimer, that they all, 
lonkeil upon as the Lltiiiia Thule, ^riiey showed him to* 
ns as a sort of wonder, yrhl appeared (o (|u('.sUoii him, if 
we were like the kind oh iin'ii lie had seen on 4hat 
i.sland. « 

(Jn the morning of I he 4 8lh of Decemln'r, we left Ara- 
ko\a, and kepk f'»r half an Innir, in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, along (lie side of the llll, a little on a desc|'iit. 
Jiookirig before us to the soiit^-east, as far US' we could 
see, we beheld what ’^ppearei the sea, hut which aftcr- 
wards turned ou^t to be Hie^ I'ln'han plains, and llie lake 
(.’o])ais, covered with u^/^liitc mist. Wc began to de¬ 
scend, ami ol).seiwifr^f*^lie jiiace we liad >eft, Araltova 
siuoiied just n^f^er the clouds, amidst the snowy crags 
of tife niDimlai.f, \\lii;h was here and there spotted with 
dark l'ore.sts ol jnue. ^ 

\S'e were row in a gretri valley , wliere were large 
llo'ks of shei p, tind goats, hn4 no ajipea. ance even of a * 
sihjie hut. road still ajsweivd to the description 

oftliat called Schiste, or theiUent, Jbr wc were, as it 
might he, inclosed by I'arnassirB on our left, and llie stone 
hills of (.’irpliis on our right li;|id. 



The geograplici* Mcletius talks of some large sepul- 
chral stonrSf denoting the spot where Laius and his slU 
ter^dhnt \v.’'re buried by Damisistratus* King of the 
•Plafaeans. Tliese, if they are still to be seen, escaped 
iny <»bservation. 

Wo travelled in this voir, eastward for two hours, and 
soiithwary for another h^ur, until we came to where tlirce 
roads Ihect ; one, from the north-east?, from Caperna, 
three hours distance, on the site of Chicronea, and ])kss- 
i|ig by a vHlage still called Tliavica, nearly the modern 
pronunciation of Daulis; another, from the south, from 
Livadia; and the third, on which wc were travelling, 
from Casti’i. Would you not have felt inclined to. ex¬ 
claim, Here Laius was killed hy (Kdipus; here arc 
the tljrec roads, and the narrow pass between the triple 
path?-’ 


. . . TptK KthVjfhl . 

.... KOLi a-Tfvei'roc 'rpi'T^ctii eJ'eiC.* 


After tiiis spot, wbirli, wherever the fatal accident 
•happened, the poets ccitaiiily had ir. their eye, the valley 
widens to thq soii(h-\vest\\ur(l<; and the hills which in- 
close it to tijc right become low and flat. We continued, 
for a short time, by tlie side of a brook, whicli flows from 
the same direction as the patlj from Caperna and Daulis. 
Wc crossed tlic brook, and struck into a ))atii to the east, 
leaving our former roa(l,/,.vliirli wc saw stretching over 
tbc'plain to tlic south, li^^an hour from where we turned 
off, our guides informed us, that this road arrives at a 
town railed Distomo, whiew, JV!(e]etiiis has placed on the 
site of Amhryssus, a conjccthP,e cuiiGrnted by the obser 
vatioQ of travellers.f 


• oi«r. Ti/g. Mio. 

•f Chandler di.scovered the name of tlje cil}', more properly calh*v 
Ambrossus, upoit some 'inscriptions, winch are thus given in Melc 
tins. On one stone : 

Ai/TexpaTifi« KsiiTXfx ^KcMfcTcv AvTa'rxifei' Av're»t^3CT;f5f 

Kutcxfot h.', 2i,tti/.xis 'Ztaun^x Ilfi mxtcjf iijStS'ow AViat^supo v 

Txfd’iiev,/utyifou » nof*(f A*/x^fas<rrirev *iTt 'rn; 

avTtpa-Tot 'Tov aVTi^atTc; iter» 'ffTiTc:. . 

TJ-J 16 , ^ 
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From D*istolno to AsproJ^tm^ so named from some 
white building onCe standing tiie spot, is two hours 
to the south. Aspruspitia is on a bay of the gulf of Lc> 
panto, and has been laid down on the position of the an*, 
cient Antiryra, though that city may be put rather far* 
ther, on a spot now called Sidrro Rauchi<5. The port is 
frequented by small corn vessel^. 

An hour and q half to the castw.'^rd of Distnwo, two 
hoars from»tiie sea, and‘four from Livadia, is the^mo- 
nastfiry of St. Luke the Less, a summary of \vhosc pious, 
unprofitable life, is given in Dr.,Chandler's Traveh. 
He flourished in the tenth century ; he is calh’d, « tho 
glory of Hellas,” and is^oi^liipped on tile Tth of Februa¬ 
ry.’^ I negret that wo did not visit the monastery, which 
was built w'ltli the rums of the ancient towm of Stiris,t 
and contains a q^MI’cIu once tiie pridft of Greece, and 
even now splendid in ijeca^'. If was built by the Em¬ 
peror Komaniis, son of Constantine Porpliyro-genitus. 

After quitting the road to Distomo, wc again got into 
a rocky path, between hills, with some intervals of.wiid,• 
uneven moorlands. In this country wc continued three 
hours, when w'c saw some hedge niciosures, and gardens,* 
on our left; and passing, ihroiigh a lane,, over a path,' 
raised, in man> places,'on stone causeways, arrived. 

On another blone ♦ 


AjroKpxTopa. Tfrttxv i Kaiircf^^ yt^xirrti Ttpf^xvtKtf 

B.ctAw kxi 0 Anuci, A'/tiSpua'ai I 


And on other atones also 


I •¥ \ 


A'KKXtot Aju^pua-fft&f A'/u<fiSx/u^ IxpxTtf Irif Avev0i, xpirx^xt . . , 

T/pixsr ,fKxKkirpx'Tx A^ I, „ E’7rx<fpoiiirtT • 

XxJpe " • 


• t^lundler, c *<9 1\ 


nil 


I Part of an inscr ption, alluding to afoi^ntain under the town of 
stins, IS on one of the stones of which the monastery is built 


0(./C, 2«55trs/f, XXt TS n Af/, !£«/ T3 ’1 
re»r xai t" 


The rums of Stiris are still called 


TciKitt AtrixfiXTht kXI *hUf*xptfitf 

Tea via.'tip itrxyuyn. 


>01 . T. 


E'e 


wtiri, or PalxO'Stin 
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ill another hour, at the end of our day’s journey, at Li- 
vadia.* 

« 

• From Chxronca to Panopxa, a town situated in a pass in the 
Tnountains (near a village caMed Agios Blaslos), and pratecting 
fHiocis, on this side, from the incursions of the Bceolians, was twentj* 
stadia, 'or two llornan miles i^id a half: from Panopxa to Daulis* 
sevep stadia* Amongst the remarkable objects to be seen on this 
roadj^was' the sand-like Aay, out of wliich man Was made by Prome¬ 
theus : it was in large masses, near a rivulet, perhaps'tliat which we 
crossed in th'S day's route. Also, the grave of nine acres of the 
giant Tityus, whose magnitude Pausanius thinks worthy of belief, 
because Cleon, the Magnesian, avers, that incredulity is the child of 
ignorance, he himself having seen, at Gades, a man of theasea, live 
acres in length, trom Daulis to the ^ps of Parnassus, the way was 
a little longer, but not so diflicult as that from Delphi. On the fojd 
from Salona to Zeitoun, on the straits of Thermopylx, is the town of 
Turco-chorio, or, as Jt is called by the Turks, “ Esed,” to the north, 
half north-north-east, of the summits of Li»\jra. To the north of 
Turco-chorio, at a small village ca'.lci^ Leuta, are marks of the an¬ 
cient Elatia, not far from the confines of Ihessaly, whose capture by 
Philip awakened the Athenians to a sense of their danger. The ex¬ 
pedition of the consul Flaminius into Greece, gives tlie position of 
this, us well as of many other of the towns of Phocis, and is ac- 
cordingH referred to by Pausanias. 

'■ At Leuta were seen the following inscriptions ■ 

( 

K^uTOKPATofa. etftt Muftcoi Au^nxiov 

Miyi'-fTor, tt BovAm na/ o An/uot hxa'r'wv. 


On another stone: 


On another ■ 


PTI Pajuxia KxPiAiJu 


Ni/uu* E''<ffa'3V, A'^J'fixrtx 0. 

The sites of a-.vcral of the cities of Pno'iShKwe determined by Mc- 
letiuB. Lilxa, on^ hundred and eighty stadia fsr.m Delphi, is now 
called Souvala; Amphiclxa, sixty from Lilsa, Dlhaatiii; Tithre-c'^um, 
llfleen stadia from Amphiclxa, Palza Thevos, or Velizza; Urymxa, 
twenty stadia from Tithron^um, Agla Marina; Abs, twenty stadia 
from Elatia, Modi; and tiyampolis, is still Uyampali. 


Pausan. Vfoc. p. 614, ct es«] 
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LETTER XIX. 


Livadia.—The Jirchon LogUtheti.—Jiatc <ff Living in llou- 
melia.—Imitation oj’ hnrojtean Manners,—The Cave of 
* Trophonius—the present Jippearavee of the Entrance to 
it,—Ruins of a Castle built by the Catalans,—The Settle^ 
mentnf the Cat^ns in Or^ece.—^Littlc Impression Uft by 
the Franks on the Mai^icrs of the Greeks,—Visit to Ca> 
perna—Ruins of Chceronea—the Plain,—Departure from. 
Livadia,—Visit to Scripoo—the Site of Orchomenos—the 
Treasury of Minyas,—The Lake Copais,—Thl KilCiige of 
,Ma%ee,—,Arrival at Thebes ,— View of the Theban Ttr- 
rilory.—Difficulties attepding a just Description of Mo-' 
ifern Greece.—The Measurement (f Stadia,^ Diminutive- 
'•css of the Country. * 


LIVADJA is on the site of the ancient Lebadea, 
die Midea of llumcr, a tnwri of considerable iiot(; in 
Rceotia, built on the side of fn hill, which was between 
Mount Helicon aniFt^e territory of Chseronea. 

Tlie modern |ovvn, wliich is* written by the modern 
Greeks, Lebadca (Af/S-///*), is on a declivity, aijd it 
requires some rliinJing to reach the upper part of it. It 
'ontaiiis fiftefis^iiiundrcd houses of stone,* many of them 
yerygood oneif: one hundred only of the families are 
Mahometans. Yet thci*e are six mo^cks in the place, as 
.veil as six Gr<*ek churches. 

Livadia has given its*name t^ great part of the country, 
which is sometiipics called Grii^Bce Proper, and was the 
\ciiaia of the Romans. It is ajlace of^onsidcrable trade, 
ind the residence of several wellthy Greeks, The house 
it whicfi we were lodged belon'ged to one of the richest 
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subjects in Roumelia> and was spacious, and handsomely 
furnished. , *■ f.. 

The nan}o of tliis gentleman was Lngotheti, though, 
Jmore pi-operly speaking, that is only a title, which, from 
having designated the receivers of the finances of the 
Greek empire, is now applied to those who are apjiointed 
managers of the revenue^ of the church. Hd was also 
one of th€ rulers of j^is own nation, or magistrate, who 
is dignified with the appellation of Archoii, one of the'vcain 
names wliivh still adhere to the modern Greeks, and serve 
tfi remind us of those to whom they were once attached. 
The peculiar distinction of an Archoii is a liigh fur cap» 
sometliing in tiic shape of a^mitre, and yellow bouts or 
shoes, which, as Nv’tdl as some other of the favoured ra- 
' yahs, he is by the Turks permitted to wear, instead of 
the dai‘k purple and brown.* 

The Archon Logotid^ti had a numerous retinue of ser¬ 
vants, two or three secivtaries, several priests who offi¬ 
ciated as domestic chaplains, and a family phycisian, 
• making in all an cstablishmeitt of fifty prisons. Yet he 
himself assured me, tiiat the whole annual expense of 
' liis household did not amount to more than twenty thou¬ 
sand piastres, about eleven hundred and forty-two pounds 
sterling. Tins will atfonl sonic^’means of making a com¬ 
parison between the rate of living in the Levant, and 
our o^vn. • 

Our host told me, that he hUd sent cargoes of cotton 
and oil to London, and surprised to siec the accounts 
reUn-iied to him ; ** whichr* said he, «• being made up in 
Ktiglisli pounds, made my bargains look very insignifi¬ 
cant indeed.’^ The Archun was ofipressively jiolitc, and 
fell into an error far which ^hd may well he forgiven j 
he Mwild show us that he was ftiijii^ited with the man¬ 
ners ot civilised Suropc, and accordingly he brought 
his wife and family from their sccIuaaL. .to introduce 
them to us; nay, he would have her and''thc little family 
dine with us, a ceremony which Ave could well liave ex¬ 
cused, as the Archoiitissa had made but little progress 
under the tuition of iicr j^iusbaml, and, being evidently 
doing what she. was not ao^ustomed to, fil.'ed iis with ter¬ 
ror and confiision.!^ I)c toU has not exaggerated, wiicu 
he says, that, in the Levaftt, a lady, to imitate European 

\ ' 

* See i-age J8 
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customs, taRes up an olive in her fingei'b, and afterwards 
sticks it on a fork. > 

At Livadia we remained the greater part of three (!ia}'s» 
and took the opportunity of seeing- the only curiosity'in 
tile town whicli travellers are djrertcd to notice; this is 
the entrance of the cave of TiV^ihoniiis. 

Behind the town, in a chasiij of the mountain shaded 
with groves of trees^ there is a small stream, wtiicli fall- 
ing«.over the. rocics, forms a pretty cascade, and ilo^'w, a 
little to the east, into the plain below. A.short way from 
the inner recess of the chasm, and a Jew yards above t\l^ 
river, on the right (west) there is an artifn ial hollow in 
the rock. The rave at tluN entranre is’ a seniirirrular 
ai;ch, much reseinblin.i; tiie mouth of an oven, and jirc- 
serves the same form throughout its whole depth, be¬ 
ing iH'guIarly e,^jjc;^ated out of the rock, and having a 
surface not oii the descent, but liorizontal. It is high 
enough to admit a person walking upright, and the depth 
of it may be a little more than twelve feet, that ascribed 
to it by Pausanias. whose minute descri|)tion answers 
most exactly to the present appearaiu'e of the place.* 

But this cave was only the entrance by w liicli those who 
went to consult the ora« le, of I’rophonius approached to 
the interior cavity. 'I ae hole, ihroogli whirh the dc- 
-^cent was by a ladder, was* just big enough to admit a 
man's body, but afv.T sliding a short distance, the con¬ 
sultant was huri'ied dowdwards, with his knees lo his 
chin, and as if\irawn into a whirlpool of w'aitn's ; so that 
it is evident, that in order to ^iractise their mysterious 
juggling, the priests must hiive excavated much of the 
inner part of the iiill.^ But these interior caverns, if they 
still remain, have now ho entrance to them, except a 
very small hole, which t'.erc is to the left of the arch, 

* chaslfr^rf the banks of the Hercyna at the batk of Leba- 

dea, was a sacred grove, iit which were the temple of Tiophonius, or 
the Truphonian Jove, ..inl a rhapei of Ceres. An unfiiii&iKd temple 
)i' rro->erpine the Htintre&s, and Jupiter, washn the hill, and a tem¬ 
ple of Apollo. The oracle na'. above the grove. At tilt entrance of 
the cave wasaciicular step of whi e stone, less than two cubits 
high on tills step, uhose surface way a vestibule lo the cave, were 
twobK-izcn obelisks, between which ras the mouth of the cave, hke 
an oT^ii, tour cubits wide, eight cubit Meep It was the work, of Dac- 
d iliis The statue of Trophnniiis, piVsonifying vLsculapius, was by 
Praxiteles —Pausa. Bceolic. J602, 603.' 



may be supposed, as the Greeks adirm.it docs, to lead 
into them. The inside of the cave has been blackened by 
the smoke of the fires, kindled there by the women who 
wapl) in the river below. 

• This river was anciently called the Hercyna, and of 
its two springs, which ‘were, as they are now, in the 
chasm of the mountain ht no great distance from the 
cave, or^ was named the fountain of Oblivion, and the 
othpr ffiat of Memr/hy. For Lcthc,*thrAigh a river in the 
infernal regions, was, above ground, only a spring.: ne- 
ycrtheless'modern poets have talked of it as a stream. 

It was one of the obligations of those who visited the 
cavern of Trephonius, to • Tite down every thing they 
had seen or heard; but as this duty is not still in force, 
one would not feel much inclined to give a detail of its 
present appearjincc, which, though in form and symme¬ 
try, much the same as: it must have in the second 
century, would not call from a modern such encomiums 
as have been bestowed upon it by Pausanias.* The skill 
arid harmony, with which, to the last degree of ingenuity, 
it 7(ftis c(h-isfmeted, would not save it from total neglect, 
were it not for the Former repute of the unerring oracle, 
the last which was heard to otter the decrees of fate. 

On thedop of the rock, abo‘V'c tlie cave, is a ruin that 
more forcibly reminds one of the latter miseries and de¬ 
gradation of Greece. This is an obkcastlc, part of wbicli 
still serves the Turks for a fortress, and which was built 
by ilic Catalans. 

lM»cse barbarians, call(/i by the Greeks Amogavares, 
first entered into the serxlpe of the emperors of Constan¬ 
tinople, and Roger de Flor, who commanded a great body 
of them in 1303, was made Duke of Rumania by Andro- 
nicus the elder, and afterw'aicds^crca^ed Cfesar. But 
they were net willing to be disinis^flPiW^’om the armies and 
pay of the Greeks, and seized Gailipojiv. by which they 
made theinscivcs masters of the Hcllespf.nt. Tliey then 
marched through Thrace and Macedoiiia, encamped for 
a year on the plain's of Thessaly, then passed the straits 
of ThermopyliC. and established'^tlirmselvcs in Greece,* 
of which they continued yi possession ftn* the rcmainrler 
of the fourteenth penturyT; when tlicy were first partially 



dispersed by the Florentine Acciajuoli> and afterwards 
totally expelled by the armies t)f Mahomet the Gt^eat. 
'J'lie Sultan Bajazet the First, hail .before bceft morc^le- 
nient ; he suffered the widow of a Spanish chief, who'Was 
mistress of the recesses of Delphi, to retain her posses¬ 
sions, but 'u: accepted of her dabghter as a reward for his 
generosity. ** , 

The independe'/it thieftains, Frcnl^i and Italians 4 as 
weir as the Spaniards, wlio ruled in Greece during the 
interval between the Latin and the Turkish cohquests o^ 
Constantinople, filled the country willi their strong holds, 
of which several vestiges yet, remain, tlio-agh not entire, 
as at Livadia. Walter d j Briennc, Duke of Athens and 
Thebes, said to have himself had thirty castles, all of 
which, togetlier with his dukedom, he lost in a great bat¬ 
tle fought on tli^ffnks of the Boeotian Cephissus against 
the main body of the Catfvlan’s.* 

These ruins arc the only traces left in Greece of her 
Latin conquerors, who, though in possession of the 
country during two hundred and fifty years, failed to 
make the least impression upon the manners anil cus¬ 
toms, much less upon the disposition and prejudices, of 
rheir subjects. 

There is nothing of the.Frank discernible in Hic 
Greeks of Komnelia^ notwitlistanding their long con¬ 
nexion with the barbarians of the west, they retain irtvio- 
lated those liabits of living, and tlie manners which we 
are accustomed to call Oriental, and which they did npt 
learn from the Turks, but lia»! derived, as might easily 
he proved, from the immemorial usages of their remotest 
ancestors. But of tlii3 elsewhere. 

From Livadia \\e rode to a village called Caperna. 
near the site of ChiTiViiua. 

Clueronea hap been said b * Strabo to he near Orcho 
meno»nt>id Fauoanias calls* it in the neighbourhood of 
Lebadea, which has made some persons suppose it to 
have been in the way from the last-mentioned place to 
riicbes; but it is directly out of the road to the north, 
and at no inconsiderable distant?, accordiing to Grecian 
measurements, frofn each of the hvo citj,cs. 


■* KnolJp!T,sa\ s, the Asopu' 



From Llvadia it may be about of bur miles. The 
country through which 4bc road passes, is neither hilly 
nQP*yet a*plain, but wild and l ugge*!, and for the^most 
part covered with brown ficath and low brushw'ood. 
Soon aftfi* the first view nf the lariye «prn country, the 
road turns to tlie left, arn! brings the ti . first to the 
mud village of Caperf,a, ol ahout thirty houses, in 
the, hffiJlovv of ^ and then to tJi*’ dSite of Chseronea 
itself, 

, This town appears to ha\, neon situated iiniler and 
upon a rocky hill once called Petrarchiis, near the north¬ 
east foot of Pa^’nassus. Tlje sole remains at jiresent visi¬ 
ble arc some large stones, six f<;et in lengtii, in the, ruins 
of a wall on the hill, and part of the. shaft of*a column, 
with its capital; the scats of a small ampliitheatre, cut 
out of the rock, on tijc side, of the hill; in the flat 
below’, a fountain, partly vov^fructed of marble frag¬ 
ments, containing a few lettei’s not decypherable ; some 
bits of marble pillars just appearing above ground, and 
thc^ruiniji of a building of lioniun brick. Meletiiis has 
copied some inscriptions, to be sren in his time in two 
churches, which are dot at present to he found.* Paii- 
saniiis sp^eaks of two tropfiics cr *ed by Sylla, and of a 
large lion of marble, placei^ovm- the tomb of the'riiebans 
who were slain in the battle against Philip, i observed 
iiotlving like what might be tajfcn fm^ an artificial tumulus 
near the |>lace. 

Immediately before tl^ bill Petrarchiis, to tlie north, 
is the fatal plain, whicii,l|rommencing three or four miles 
bcoynd Caperna, from the roots of Parnassus, runs from 
west to east, to the vUlage of Sf rijioo, near the site of 
Orchomcnos, about seven mil^ distant*, whence it spreads 
into a widec plain, more to tlie'*’»»#u!itb. Opposite to Ca¬ 
perna, it is ajjout two miles in bivadtb,^a dead flat, with 
not a tree to be seen upon i^, anil beft^g bf c » .i^eat an 
extent, forms a striking contrast for the traveller, who 
has just emerged from the mountains of Phnris. No spot 
in the world can be better calculated for deriding the 
quarrels of nations. There does not appear to he « ven 
a mole-bill to impede t^e manoeuvre}* tjf hostile armies, 
and there is spAce sulfcicnt for a slaughter ten time^ 

' Tor these, ste /^.ppenJii 





ii fit: tliiiii that »)r tho myriads wlio iVU hc- 

thf Macedonian and llie l^>inan romjneror‘». 
rho northern side of the plain is honnijeiUhji a 
of !()\\ hills. inti‘rrii{)ti (I hy two oi'ihrei* \.iiiies. Thev* 
’•eeiii to Indoni:^ to the moimUiiii'^ ( .ilhd Ac'ontins, vhich 
stretched ^)'(Mn Orc hoineno', idja lo I’arojiotainii. 

fi\e miles fioin ( ii;(*ioika, in tho viiinilvof 
INianote. and li\%- s'tidia IVomi the ri»ei*^'ephissTfs,*'- on a 
liltfe^ hill, co’ininamlini:^ the li'oin litootniinto pffocis. 

On the other side of these hills, is tin- xalley‘watered 
tin* Cejihissus : a In aiich of wiiiihf a small stream, (li- 
X ides llie plain of (Jlneronejp , ^ 

'I’he day after oiir \*mI lo the poor remains of tin 
lii^'lli-phne of I'liilaich, we lelt l/nadia. and set olf for 
'i'helies, »>i*, as if is [nonomn ed hx th * modern (ireeks, 
who haxe mo^^**T|i'( ted tin* o!(^ plural terminations in 
the names of phn es, 'riu* a ‘ M e sent our ha.iiis^agc 
h> tin-strai;^ht road, hut proei eded ourselves to Scripoo, 
whifh took ns considerahly out nfonr way. 

From IJxadia to 8( ripoo, hetween sexen ^and ' 

■ lilies, the road is norlh-east-hx-north, oxer a llaC fur the, 
(list hour close lo low hills un the l»*lt, and for tho last. 
Iioiii os(*r])a!l oi i!ii ( ya'ioiu'an [ilain. liefo^'c the. town 
i'"’I;, which 1 ', v.| \ j)oo^- one, inh.ibiled by (rr<y‘ks, 

till 1 1 IS a I' l; ()| ■^'|■(.■al si/c, oxer wbiib tln'ic* is a 

•'lone hritlyt . H li.e no jiaine at jircsent ; indiHMV there 

III xerx lc\'. s^i I iM!-. (li.ii li.Lxc aiix known to the country 

* 'I he <’( plii'.-iis tlo\\ ed fi iim tl,t I.■! iirnler Mount ?Eta, 

.11 I'li'H'ib, OIK w inl( r (Uiv’s I'lii.iii ',, Ml- (,i - lull.(licit .'iml cij^lily slu- 
h.i, li'on Dilplii, lioin IjI.v.i lo Vuipliu trc.i, fitly hliuli.i , tlieiicc to 
I itlinmuiii, oil a iil.uii, iifuPii sl.ul.r, to l)rMnrc:i, iw ciity stadia, 
'd.iU.i,Mr r ’,1 iiI'.i, (UK huiuli^d ■•ud i u;lity sUulia, ('pjio'dtc Ainphiclar.i. 
v'^ l.u‘ i-j l'd.ai.1, llie c,ou' . IS triiiu i..)iili t(j s uth'iyiM, Iticncif inoi■■ 
.I'.ti 1 1 \ Slr.ilui .idds, ill a from ilns |d 'ce it fhjws iic:ir I'aropulaiiiu 
lid l‘lumutrj_jij, t ig^'i.nic.i, llire.. ;!i ilu ciiuntry (fl <)k liomciios itiul 
<'ui ( lie i, into ilic^laki I'l.p.iin^ Out tins ciiiinut lie rffonciled willi 
oil •'ful .ij^jie.iranres, if tlie ci.iijet’iu■ of all ti’avclkrs he at all well 
ti.iiiidi .1 Coi-uika must ha\c Li r.iuch rrnfl'c to tlic %mitli tJi.'in tin; 
euui'-eol the Cenhissiis All flic u);i[js of Rocotia appear to be lii- 
loiieii .‘'I’liel'ii h If. placed too mucli to tlic suutli, and Orclioiiieiios to. 
MC.u ■ lie l.iki’ ( op.us ■ , 

I \ sin.ill si' carft, formerly called '’..)ij!;Tius,"btlt now C.ivruij, rise., 
.d..) Ill ir l.d.i'.i (Soi^v.'tl .i), .111(1 reiei\.iig tfte Ccpliissus, iUjNV the 
M.n'oiun, Hums on lo the l.ike '1 ojju'ia'', formerly I'ofiO', llie t.-iv- 
! las, tin- u.i'.H- of the un' u (’. si reams, is of: -u (juite di v, I'.d .it y tbe'^ 
’it.iis .)\crilov*'■ tliepisois ^Evlr.icled t;''in MlIcIiii- 
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people, ami onr is frccjiiciitly provoked by having tin 
same answer to all fjiicsiaois o)', W hal do you call that 
waWp'^? “'riie er,” (ri t: ), ;i]|(l Ijy irpcatiiig the 
t|U(‘ry, one has the same reply, *< IL is called the river.’’ 
A (ireek ot‘ i/ivadia sani be had hearil it was named 
AlaMD-lbdani, the llhu ker, wIikIi locjks as if it were 
the. slream fit' the MeJas, ‘S*seven stadia from (Jrchoinenos, 
betweeii'thal town aftd Asjjledon, in thc^ands called Eii- 
deeilos.’’ 1 did not sec enough of the country to decide 
whether it tias the Ci*|»hissns itself. 

llehirid Scripoo ai'l' craggy hills, on one of which, 
about a mile otf-is an old tower, one of the Latin rnins. 
Tliei'c is a certain persuasion <n the country, that the 
town stands upon tlie site of Orcliomerios, which,‘tlioug'Ii 
its inhabitants lived originally more to the south-east in 
the plain, W'as finally obliged to relii'ir u-/hre the conti¬ 
nual enrroachmeiils of (he lake X’opais, and settle at the 
foot of the hill Acontiiis. Onr host at Livadia-. who is 
the owner of the lands iu the xicinity, gave ns a h licr to 
Scri[)T»(), i’lhlre.ssed, “ To flic Vcojiic of the Sr'itoc /.(»;'■<»- 
fliclif in. Oiromcnos."' 'I'ln re are, howi ver, no reiijaiiC’ al 
Scrijioo decisive of the jite of (In .iiuient cil\. All we 
W'cre taken to see, hy a monk of <he phn i', was a cliiiri h. 
at a«Iit(!e ilislaiice to the eas‘ of the town. In the walls 
of this chnrrh are some pieces of ca^v cil marble, on one 
of wliK’lf is a sepiilcliral inscription 


\ O t' \ 'M' » > 
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An iusenption in very large loiters, iSx^syen on some 
stones which run round the wlfole of the back parMif the 
biiiidiiig, or the semicircle of the sanctuary, at about a 
foot ami a half from the ground. It was so hidden hy 
rubbish, wliich wp could not reindM-. that only parts ol 
it could be read. It seemed to record a geaiit of one of 
the Ctesars, I thinlf Adidat-, if I recolject right; no doubt, 
however, it has frequently hern copied? 

L}ingon the ground, near the cbiirch door, is a marble 
nearly eight feet long, nine inelfcs wide, ami three ii 
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rfiicknrs^, inscribed in very k\e^ible rliaracters, with aliM 
of tbc ^ ictors in llic j^aines (™;ivini at Orcbomenos in Imnnur 
id tbe Graces, and called Cbaritesia.* Tbm insci'iytion 
IS giwn iit Meletius's Geograpljy, as well as that'nf fi 
similar stone, formerly lyi>v? near tbe other, but tran- 
sj)orted ipto Kiii;;iand, I belleye, tboiigb into whose col¬ 
lection I know not, 'riie stonf is in two pic^s, but it 
wonid be very (yilh’ult to remove it, aj no liofse^vunlcl 
wt 1 | bear the w'eiij;ht of either part, and{(s there is no other 
M)n\eyan(e in tlie country.f , 

Jjetneen the clnncli ajid the vilhfti^c, there are two very 
lari^e tlat stones, lormini^ entrain c,of a hole in the 
side of a Jiillock, that Ii's been tilled np with earth. Wc 
\yere dtrected to consich r these as the |•enlaillS of the 
very am ieni Imildin.aj ( ailed by Paiisani.is the 'rrcasnry 
of Min_)as, tlie coiinli'V.fc and t^randson of IVep- 

tune one of llie wondei * ol*(ireece. It was arehed, and 
the top w'as formed by a single stone, artfully adapted to 
tlie lateral walls, and shaped so as to he a kind of dome 
in miniature. • 

Tln.’n* is nothing else remai'kable at the niochu n Or-, 
^ hfimenos, except a Iniiig cMnosil\, wInch is seen by* 
'.••lo^l visitant'.. 'I'his '.i sh(‘pherd. named .Demetrius, 
i'l I ttt('st limit I e\ei who, in the summer jmsses 

(i ( liiOK's! ii'tufs (it^tlie (lav u|» to tlu^ neck in the neigh- 
l.oiii 111 ;■ iicr. 'J'lii-i iir'^rtKe. not oiil> does not •iiijnir 
him. h(i« ii.is bi i omr h> liahit so necessai-y to him, that 
lit' def’larc-. III' should not, w i bout it, he able to support 
the rage of tin* suinunn' sun. 

To the. north .'.'id iiM (h-wrst of Scripoo, arc low hills; 
to the west, the plaii* u'•icli strrtfhes to (^aperna; to the 
south-west, south, and south-east, an uninterrupted flat, 
partly a green [ilain, and jiartly divided inU < oi'ii and eol- 
lon grounds, and vineyards, 'I'o the east.and north-east, 
(hrm tif“f?fur ♦niles distant, is the lake ome called Co- 
pais, from the town of C’op;e, on its northern extnunity, 
.and now, the lake of l^ivadia, or, acc(?rdingto some maps, 
lake Tojiolias. • • 

In jiassing from Scripoo, to join our baggage, over the 
]il.iins to the south for six or seven lyiics, we were very 

I’liis in■.( ri|)'ur)n w ill !;c tioliccil in ilic Appianlix. 

sill. > ti;i ' 'In-1 !■ *ni 'li.il it till hff. 


sin. . 





near boils\vairi]>od in I In- boi^s foi-mrd by tiu- iiiuntla 
turn- *> llir lake In-aii'Idini ont into wide diti lies atnl 
tift- flat £;i-oiiiiil.s. I'hese inmidatiniis areasirib 
tid b}' I'aiisaiiias t'* tin \ iolenee of llie so\i‘,li wiieh i>i-c 
vab'iit dtinn^' flic \vini< i- ^(‘.»,on. In siitTiiner, the Greeks 
told IIS, the lak'- itself is wi'-ariN di v. Wi* emild just dis 
ceni it.t aj. a dislanee to ’the e.'Si, tlio(i;4fli v. ith some dif 
fienlf'. as the, whole*of the country \v*as tf.-eniiii.;^, and \\a" 
half hidden in a thick mist, tiie annent rharacteristh ot 
Uwotifi. * 

After rro.ssiti,!^ the Mrrhotnenian ])lain, we qot into the 
direct road fro nr Livadia torThelies, and turned to flu 
left, (east h^ south) ; low hills ^’^ere on our rii^ht; on one 
of them was a rnin“d tower. We passed ov* r vtTi\nlet. 
fluw'iiii^ round the foot of a little rock> kindl. 

We did not overfakv one servants nnti! 

after ni.'it-fall, when we foiidd (>iea' randil-nti; lo tSie low 
bills to the rii^ht of the road. I liey had lost their w .n, 
and were iiiin;,^ e;uMS l»y way of si!i;nal, which wi-ro ai: 
swerdd hy*^he Alhanian in onr coinpanv, a.iid soon hroiii;ht 
,us ioi?t‘tlier. 

‘ AVe arrived after dark al a very jjooi' a illa;'’(' in thr 
liills, called Mazee. hi-I )np:in:i,-“|)» ilie \r(!ioii Loii'-otheti, 
and•'inhahited, as are most of the snialter |)l.ees in this 
district, by Albanian peasants, of t^e class aheadv no 
ticed.' ■ 

May.ee is reckoned (our hours distance, li rni Ln niia, 
ill a dirertion a little to tl/* southward ol ( ;vs!. Ii <'>,) 
tains lifty hilts, whieh ludd niii ii more than t!ie os a! 
])roportion of inhahitaiils, about fi'i- hmnlreil, \l- s( o} 
those whom we saw were feinahs ;’lliey toh' o-' l! .tl In* 
males were* si aree in that part of the ( dunliy , ami in.it, 
therefore, eouM-ary to eoniinon ruslom. no woiiiau <o ild 
got married witihonl, bringing about a thouj^uid inasli< s Ic 
her hiishnnd.—Ai eordinglA, !*.-\eiMl ol‘those \u 

saw, in conipiianee with a fashion before notn eil, w'oi 
collecting their porl'ion on llieir hair ; and tin- Iitsm-'- d n 
pretty yoiiiiggirl amongst them liMig down lo hcj 

feet, entirely strung with paras from toji to hotfoin. lei, 
tlioiigh in a starving condition, and passi*ig, as Hm a , s 
stired us with tears in their whole ila;, ^ willi m; 

tood, neither the niolhers nor the fs will sfi sj) o' 

any of the orn.imental loiii which Mias heen on •' .’s »' 
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iti- the jjoi tioii-money, so imicli docs their hoj)c of n lu- 
:iirc e;(nKl overcome their ieeliiigs of a iircseiit sufVcrinjr. 

On h'riflay, December 22d, after traveIIini;#fo(ir {login s 
lo the east from Mazee, wc arrived at Thebes, whose* 

( >I»resscs and moseks, rising* from between the hillocks 
on \\hicli Uio town is built, :ri;e visible from a low hill 
over which the road passes thi^e hours before it enters 
the place. Mitl’*tln' exception of thre hilL the w^olc roatl 
Irofu Li\a(lia to 'J'hebcs is over Hat pUfins, for \\(^fiecd 
not Inue digressed into^the Hills to the right, Jiad we not 
been obliged to liiul out some village* in wiiicii to pass the 
nighl. , , 

\ person standing on h small hill, which is a few paces 
ti/llieTTiuth of the modern city of Thebes, has the IVd- 
lowing \iew' of the surrounding country :—From inline- ' 
diatel^ bejont^Toiirf town, to the,east, the ground rises 
into hare, rugged ineipudilft's, nothigh enough to he call¬ 
ed hills, he>ond uhich there is a plain, well cultivated, 
raihul the plain of Scimitari, (anciently that of 'I'anagra), 
Ininnded b\ the strait of the iNegropontc to the,easK and * 
!o the South by tin* Attic mounlains, now' naineu' Ozca, 
and a ridge of nionut, Kl.itias, or Cilliferon. 'I’o the., 
■Miiilli, the ground ri.st s Jiy ;t gentle ascent, anji then lalls 
iii' ) aiiotliei laign plain. Jio'jnded l»v Citineron, .and 
-Mi ll lung I... llie sMiit!i-ues(. Through this plain, as 
.N(ll as tiuongik that nl S(jniit.iri, runs a river, ngs^•witll- 
out a nann . I»gt l*ti'nn‘rl\ the \sopns^ the ruins of IMa- 
!:ea ,ire to be seen about siv niih'S to the south-west of 
riiebes, near a \illage t ailed Cncli. 'I’o llie west, is'thc 
tiat ])lain of'I'hehes; aiul far otf, beyond Livadia, to the 
sonth-uest, is seen fhe, mountain Zagai’i, the modern 
name of Hein on. lo tlie north-west the 'J’lieban plain 
is srpai'ated I'roin the Hats overilowed by ^he Jake,1>y a 
stkJMv liill, not \ery high, .d seven or eiglit miles from 
the in'uTn**^n *Cis direi ti*u the \ iew is terminated by the 
•'tiowy summits t.i rarnassii'I’o the north, and to the 
north-east, in which dirediou Liiere i5 a road to the town 
oi the ><egr(>p(1^i»e, ihwc is an uneven plain,washed by • 

' llikSi’ s!i(iul<!, be the amfiMCtns viarum vallesqiic interjectsr, 
t.lucli ctJiu'e.ii>d ihf ri],))!(i..^ !i k.l thu two thousand Homan llast.iti 
innI'l tluV r.iMi' < lose to 1 m.vl suiprised the rit_\ Vet F'hi- 

.Piniiis lul l conic- liom I'.'iof iird jii lh:U direction the plain ot 
I ht 'iL’b in a-, nnin'.. r.'up i iVn u i , i ur i ^ tin , ■■ to tlu north aitv b'lc !i 
"ncNcn gi-enid with ’ t- * ''.-i',' 'I’-j uodei’’ 'j'.o—S ee L.v. I !> 
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a river that Hows not tar li-otn Tliebes. I'lijs is lerim 
nated by mountains, called I*tous and Messapius. 

Thc4 eastern extiTinity of the latter is hoiiiuled by the 
^ sti^ait to the north of Enrijnis. 

In the 'description of .anrjent Greecr, every name ot 
every brook, gr(»vc, atid hilloc k, served to preserve the 
memory of her dernij^o(V''> and hi'roes, to whom l»er sons, 
as tIiey*4;olievcd, wvre indebted for (hey’ orijL^iii and thrir 
fam^; thus StriKo and Paiisanias, more especially, have 
presented vs with works, n#t|csa<t)islorieal, than ejeoci^ra 
]^hical. ft may, bea^des, be observed, that the diminn 
tiveness of the country, whi' li might seem to lessen iN 
importanrcy is ‘well eoneealed v|>y their measureine)»ts ; 
for the instances wliich would appear nothing‘.*<I.('n ye- 
dneed to onr miles, sound very considerable when rec¬ 
koned by stadia.On the other hnnd,i»-\^j}.;’rs()n delineat¬ 
ing the topography of‘modern /ireece, is obliged to put 
down tlic ill-spelt names of miserable villages, badly 
measured, and insignificant distances, and mountainsp 
plaius, and rivers, without any name by which to distin 
guish them from wicli othei’; so wilhoiil, a map the* great- 
■'cst acc'iiracy and minnlv ness in llic acconnl of the travel 
lor is liki'ljy to cause a coiilnsii«.n in the head of the read¬ 
er, who may aftc'r smile;, at heafing so miu h about such 
trilling journies. { 

A ipan might very easily', at a moderate pace, ride 
from 1/ivadia to Thebes and hac k again hc'tween break- 
fast and dinner, particularly as he woidd not have a sin 
glc'oliject to detain him by the way ; am! the tour of all 
Buf.ntia might certainly lie made in two davs withont 
baggage. The diminutiveness ,of'lliese classical conn- 

I 

• T«lie stadium of 123 Homan pacci, comm.')nl\ oj os<*, contains 6u i 
of our feet, besides some incbesaml a fraction, s i\ CiU-1 feel, 'rheix* 
are 5280 feet in a lUile, which is hve less than OUC C 
duce the measurement by stadia toi-about our mttes, w- sho'dd di 
vide by eight and tliree quartei's VVlien in the course of tlicso l,ci 
ters, the word mile is made use of, an Fiiigli-sli mile is meant. I i t cid 
lect being* murh struck with the perscsei mice ofliti iat» student who 
was said to walk forty statlia and back evei s day, for the purpose ot 
hcai'iug a piiilusophical lecture—it did not enter into my Itead, that 
this was only nine miles and a little more tlian a furlontj 

-j- And even in the cLse of a traveller adding a m.ip to his book 
sonic mistakes may ar:.5e. Mi* HarbiC du IJoccage sa\s, tliat lie cm 
not reronede Whelei’s charts of I’hOvis and lia-oli.i w.'.h the* jou' ' i 
of that author. J 



.'ICS will appear more striking, when we come into the 
. i( initv of Atlieiis. • 

Uo*t)fi;i is sin.^iilarly destitjite of. any marked reniains 
of antifjjiity, fjinsequontly tin* modern traveller lias but* 
jrflle to assist liis i'oii|e(’(ures. * A short extract, how- 
.\« I. rron:% am ient .i^eot^iaplief^, maybe of some little 
i< r\icc, and shall be snb|oined tf\ my next Lelte^ 
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rhebes—ils Modern fnsis;uijic(ince. — 'I'hc Tort^.,. —7i// 
Fountain lUrcc. — I'/ic Uuius of Pindar*s House.—The 
Ismenns.—The Fountain of Mars.—JiKfyi'h of St. Luke 
if Stiris.—Jill Imcripliou.-i^lkpurlure from Thebes .— 
Itouf.e towards JIt/iens.—The Pillai^e Scourta. — rassay;e 

f Mount Panics.—Ruins of Phijle _ Prospect of .Uhe.us 

—Town of Casha .— Fiilrauic iiiln the Plain of Jlhcir;. 
— Jli*r}val at JUIlcus. 


/riJKtJES lias been, in ,a inhniuT, hloltcd out of tla, 
page of Iiistui-y since the lusi batde rif Clncroneii bo 
tween.-Sylla and Taxiliis. lii^tbo Unio of Strabo it had 
the appearance (jf a village, wliicb was tlic case with all 
the other Boeotian cities, except I’aiiagra and Thospia-. 
Ontfliestus, Haliartus, Coronca, and oilier tow ns, once ol 
considerable inagnitndc, were almost in ruins, and liast- 
tening fast to decay. Ip the se,coi,/'vl century, the whole 
of the lower town, Cxrcpt the lenijiles' of Tbebes. had 
falleir to the ^ground, and the citadel alone, no longer 
called Cadinca but Thebes, now continued to be inha¬ 
bited. It never appears to !i,ave recoiijt’^M • y. ,4ti»por- 
tance under tlic Einperoi’s, though it must ha\e been oi 
some size; for. in the year irr.>, it contained two thou¬ 
sand of the Jewish nation only, who were the best woi’k 
ers in silk and purple of any in Greece, and had amongst 
them some of tl^e most learned rabbins of the age. >- \’ 

* Vf)\agc (lu IJcniamin, fils Jt* 

\ 
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tie Lann conquest, being, as well as Athens and Argos, 
totally incapable of making the least rcsistanre, it was 
atlaclied to the territory of Attica, and ruled by*a,fol- 
lower of Boniface, Marquis of Montserrat, one Otfio d» 
la Ilodie, a Burgundian, WI 40 •lind the title of Duke of 
Athens, and Grand Signor, or^Sieur of Thebes. But it 
was for a sln)i‘t time sepai*ate«i from the other state by 
Mie will of the B'loivntine Acciajuolit who gav ^d^ A thc- 
iiiaTi duktvhtm to the Wnctians, but Idi^Fljehcs ^liis il- 
leg fiinatc son Francus. I'his prin/e, by tliv expulsiyii 
of the Venetians, Sf)on reunited the principalities, and 
they continued in the same^ liands iiiitii the. final esta- 
hlishment of the Turks ^in Greeci*, when the liberties of 
TliMiern-if she might, then be called free, had the fortune 
to sui’vive, for a short time, tliose of her anrient ri\al ; 
for he last Wi llie Acciajuoli \\as suffered to remain 
Lord of Bueotia, after he hail lost Athens, but was car¬ 
ried off in the same year, 1455, hy tlie ( onimand of Ma¬ 
homet the. Great. Sinee that period, though occasionally 
haiassrd hv the incursions of tlie Franks for time 

in po.ssrssioii of Eubiea, the Theban territory *has rc-. 


'C f foilou nf \ IV" i nlu.ii . >*ini I iurnmai’V of tiif* topojp*aifliy of 
'.Ml (I (pilicti t; tfi) , 111(11111 f;to_i:j'r 4 plii rs an J modern tra- 

, (,ll(-/ i'kK ).'»-iul( Ml .11 I" uMu.uk> ul .Mf'leluis., winch ar« j^ven by 
tin' i.-m Iu"?, 1 - 'he\ UK nor c.Mt.r (de with lUf observation made by 
tin iciu.iis »i(i\< ’?> ot \\ In-lcr, (jKOuller, and other writers 

Tan.ifjfia w'.is lilty s'.nlit fi oin the s rait of Eoba’a, under ajilll 
railed (’ery'cius , nivn'en wdl be made cif it el.sewhcre. Thespia: 
was situated undtr Mel.con, forty stadia hif^her up w as Ascra, the 
inrtli-place of Mi Mod, on licon was the grove of the Muses, whose 
■d itucs, a?. Well .is^tiio.'L .;f*tiic early Greek poets, were removed 
tbe’ue l,>v floii.sl.ii t.iu tli. (.leat , on the left ha'id of tins was the 
fount.un A_e imppc , M.ppin'ioiie was twenty stadn*, farther up the 
tr.'jiiid.iiii in il,(> confuicb ol M'” Tiiespian te.ritorv, was the village 
111 duii.c, nin^^^i,' I.» t.iiiiuam 1 !, v.liieli Narcissus gii/ed. The sea- 

i'.Mit III 1 lii^pia; 'T i (r. 'jsa. iiA • e.dled the ported' Sc Basilio, the 
"1 V n ...r Si ll,is,!’o its, it IS "lar 11 e site of 'riitspio;, ubuul an hour 
iu,:i, lilt St a T i<.Lllin_,; fioiii »1 .s place*lo 'I'hchis, Sir George 
'^l.elii .s iw rui's lallid, Usu.d, I'also-castro, and supfjosrd by 4 
( 'li.iiKder !o be -Iiliaruis IJejond the bat boor of hi. Basilio that 
•t 1 .,’. idostio, t > tjie e.ist, winch gives the name to the deep rccc&s 
ini null t/v the ]noinontoiy onre cidlicl Olmia^ Near Livadostro, at 
a sp -t ( idl'd r.is'ii, aie the rums ut 'llnsbe, a town n.sbty stadia 
nn l’> dis, till die cui (I'u's of Phot is and Bivot a '1 o die westward 
.1 1. . tdiiniii, a hi','li lockjots into the sea, Ijeyt.ru] wiiith is the har- 
Jou. iiul liiWll of t’aros, oM €e Typlia, near this arc the roots of Be- 

' ot I, G g 
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maincil in .subjccl-iou to the Sultiin, who .governs it bj 
an Ap;a, called by tbe Greeks a Waiwmle : it is, however, 
concillered us attached.to the pasbalik of tlie Ne.e;ro}K))ilc. 
‘ Tliebes is a very poor town, containing about five 
luindred houses, mostly'of< wood, and inhabited chieflv 
by Turks. It has two mOseks anil four cbnrrhcs. c. 
filejit twa nights in the'town, and were lodged in tlu‘ 
hoiist Greek L/isbop. I’berc is nilhing worthy of 

notice ill this [im c ; (bongli a public clock, rert:uiil> 
\>itlioiit a fival in t lis part of Turkey, is considen'd b} 
the people of the pliVe, and pointed out to travi Hers, as 
a great curiosity. 1 lie bis,'ioj) directed ns to visit the 
fountain of Dirce, and the riiin?> of I’indar's house, ainl 
an old (ireek cburcli. I accordingly walked “ar/rjiit-:• 
quarter of a mile to tbe soiitii-east of tbe tow'ii, keeping 
by the side of a ravin, tbrougli which a very smalf 
stream, which M beier calls flie Ismemis. Coming to a 
chasm in an rniinenre from wbicli the stream flowed, I 
there found a fountain, which has been dammed ii]) so as 
to make k twenty feel in leuglb, ten in bnuidth, anil 11 vi" 
I dee]i in the middle, where there is the shaft, about a foot 


Iicoil, or Z>)g:iri. t’oiir inilcs to wost nf llastn, niul five or six 
from (J.icos, Wlii'lcr found ruins, wJiicli Cl^ 'ullcr supposes to be on 
the sit'.; ol f'oiont;:i 

'I'lio cities in tbe^clfj'libourbood ol tbe lake Copais, or (\pbi^sMs, 
were Aerxphia, Plwnicis or ]Mc(icon, OncbcstiLs, lialiartns, Oc.tli.!, 
AUfcoineiix, 'rilphosiiim, and Coroin-a—Acrxiilii.i, or Acrirpbiuii’. 
was bcliind llie mountain I’loiis, whicli \\ as at the back (iiortli east) 
rtf the field railed Tenericus, and tbe lake C.opais. OnrlKstii'- 
wason a bdl towards ibc territory of H.iVjarliis, ibc <J,inii)iis 1 eiicri' 
CHS, and tiie lake, fifieen stadia from tiic mount,in (ailed Sjibmx it 
t\.m tlie seat uf tlie Ampbictvonic assembly Near it v'asa town 
called IMcdeon.ittn tlie bill rbumicms, and one bimdred ind toi-ly sla 
dia from a place of tbe same n.ime on tbe (triss.eaii i^^vilt Ilahiriii, 
was on a narrow spot, between tlie^monnlain .'.nd'^d ~ .MtuJt'op li¬ 
near tbe rivers I’ermcssus and Olnueus, flow mi^ from Helieon, and , 
reedy lake: At llaliartus was tbe tomb of fAsaiulLi- fifi) stadi., 
(north-east) pi llaliarlils was IMoiint I'llpbosnirn , Ocalea w.is tliivH 
stadia from llaliartus—tbe small river l^opbi.s flowed ihroi'i^b its u j 
1 itory; Alalcomcnx was thirl\ stadia from Ocalea, near or npoo 
Mount Tilpho.sium ; Coi'onca was situated on .a I'i.‘;;b spot near Ifiii 
con, not far from Lebadca, fort\ slatlla from ISIount labetlinus, and 
twenty stadia from TVIount l.apbjstiiim, from wbieb ran ilie nvia 
riialarus into tbe C'o]).as 11 seems that ibe bills, m w bitb is tlr^ 
villaj^e of Mazee, nnist be part of Moon' Ijibetbrnis . and that soim 
^vbc^e on the rij;bt hand of the I' ad from Li>adia to that place, 



(>r a'sm^l marble pillar. The water was tepid, as 
1 iouiid by batiiinc^ in it. To*thc left of the fountain, in 
a sort of quarrvt were fragments of some bnildiiii'^qried 
in the eartli, and these, say the (jrccks of Thebes, arc 
the remains of I’indar's Ik^jsp. Some traveller, I pre¬ 
sume, haploid them this, on t^e authority of Paiisanias, 
win) says, that << after passing the river cidicd Dirce, 
are (lie ruins ofTiiAlar’s house:*’ btit tl^' watci^r Dirce 
Wife more to the west, near tlie gates fi<^Mtis atid l^ectris* 
and if tlie stream in the ravin be ime Ismcirtis, wliich^it 
must indeed ajtpear to be, the l>^ntain would be that 
whirh the abj)ve autinn' iiJ^dionTIo ha^r been sacred to 
Mars. A considerable ^lithu k to the right, Just beyond 
t'«*b•‘wti-uibs of the town, seems to strengthen the conjec¬ 
ture, and to correspond to that which was to the right of 
tlie gate lloflPj-'io, opposite the Isynemis, and dedicated to 
tlie Ismenian Apollo. • 

The stream of the river has been much diminished, by 
the incans tahen to make part of its waters flow in an^ 


i: 111 l<i(ik t'l,- tlu- site of f'lJiyiic i ]{;ili»rtiis may been on the 

1 > III ilu [iliiii 1 11 1 III r 1)1. •! li.iii M.i/tc 'I'iie throo linuri 

1. I ln.i'i'-, 'iJi)c 'ii‘> 'll Uu'piJMVori »)f the mountiun of tlie Spliiiix; 
V .'1 'll! 1 ii.(.k\ lUiiiii-hti, -U lie i;rt‘ut distance Iroin the west, out 
■11 111 I \j)'I i 1(1 see suffii vestij^Ls of Oiulu-siiis. 1 he pjaiji at tlte 

l. 1 .1 lit tills 111'), to tlie siiiitii, flow ji.ii* of tlie j^rekt plain of 'I'liebcs, 

rri IV It uc liLi n tlu- t.'ampiis 'ft iic ricus, or portion of 'I'cncrns, where 
v.a-^ A 1 iri^e temple of Horenks ilippudotus . to the left (south) of 
diis must li.ivc lieeii the sile of the j^i'ovc of the Cabinuii Ceres and 
l!ie Cabin, twi ntv-iive stadia from the gate of 'I'liebes, culled Nciti. 9 , 
by ilie way wliieli led pi rji.ips .i little to the soutiiw aid of west; fifty 
'-.tadia lo the lift (south west*) of the 'Cabirian grove was Tliespuc. 
:u the jpat( \eiie. w*ii toe tomb of Mcnxecus, wficre the battle he- 
nveen Polyiiiccs auvl Ktcoeles was in thc^part of tffe city 

L.illed Svrm.i Aiitigones 1 lie '^atc that let' towards iMatata was 

a 11 edi Js 1 cct • it jjiust have be. iliciefore, next’on tliat side to tlie 
rite NeilVs, and t‘oK iti,< abouL^o south-west In’south; heiween the 
position of these tv.o diert is a high fullock. t)ne may also 

pa- ttv well asctrtaiM tin. position of the gat# Prxtis , for tlie road lo 
,t led to (dialcis, that s about lo the norlli-east. This would he tlie 
piai tcr for the antujuaiianlo commence liis researches , for here was 
the ifieatic, the temple of Bacchus, the tombs of Zethus .and Amphi- 

m, ilie stailiiiin, aftd (to the right of the stadium) the hi])podroinc, 
.11 whith was the tomb of rmdar On the wtfoleof the road lo'Clial- 
f I- there w'eie monuments, lemplis, and tlie remains of ancient cities 
Cl this line were the sepulchre of .Menalippus. tfic three large stoni s 
d'-iin’.Hig the gra'tc ef Tvdjis tlie^scpulchres of the sons of Q-^dipu; 
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artificial channel) for the sake of tiiniiiijs; an overshot- 
mill about a humlied pares helow the fountain. We 
Steppeh aero^iS it with case, and, had we walked through 
it, should not lia'C been wet above the aiirlcs. 

Returning from the foOn^ain, I was ronducted to the 
remains of a Gi*eek Church, on an eminence not far from 
the left bmik of the rivule*.*, and a liftic distance from the 
8 uburljR-yr tiic town.* This church was in a verj' dilaj)i- 
dated state; it h^ no door, and the roof was in p-irts 
iiiwovcrcd, 5'et it coi\ttained a treasure, to which 1 sht)uld 
be almost afraid tliatVhc Greeks of Tliebcs cannot well 
substantiate their claim. Th's was a stone sarcophagus 
of considerable dimensions, not under ground, but in the 
^ nave of the elinn h, covered with a massy slab orwra'iule 
and supposed to contain the precious remains of St. Luke, 
the Saint of St iris. Yet tliocigh the prfflrHpal bones (»f 
the ^lorij of I/cllos w'ere rarefiilly prc8<‘rved on the spot 
which bad been the scene of his sanclity and mortifica- 
,tion, all his relics were not cfoirnied to one tomb. The 
monastery*of bi. Laura, on Mount Athos, possessed a 
portion of Si. Luke; and tlie same hh-ssing ma^, per’ 
baps, have been granteil to the. more iieighhoiiriiig sane- 
iiiary at Tkebes. ' . 


I 

thenrp, fifteen studia, ihe tomb of Tirc\>ias ; seven stadia to tiv.' k-ft ot 
a village called Teiimessns, the nuns ot C;lis->:isy, under a mount 
(lljpaton), and near the river 'riurinodon ; the riiinK of Harmjtoi; 
and Itl)Ciilcssiis were also visible from the ro.ul , the plain uiulcr 
Mount II)p:iton was called the Ionian, and helong. il to i 1 r riu bans 
All the anl which Mrletiiis aftbrcls towaiaK ninii i-'.'a.iding 'lie coin 
parativc lopo};rap)iy of Hocotia is, tlial 'Mouni ('ytliiion n-. now rail 
ed Elalias ; Mount Ib licon, I.ikdiia or IMaeovoou . 1 'hespia-, which 
once h^d a hi.sho]i, Kakosl, forty miles to the soutli ol Tlubcs. where 
there are some massy rums of ancient walls, and the following' in 
scriptiens: ,, 

f t 

. .. av iitniKOV TTretTn t: K : M 

OwXiTiec f* xai ztTt'-tour^j 

Oi/An-iot A»|Ua 3 'S'fV'nf, Oi>An-/ 5 v Kpciruv, kcli nl Ouktih E'v^r'pn 

OvKTix Upc^iKKXyiK rtiv titav . 

On another stopc: 

Aatd'af Msj:. 

Creusa. the port of Thespix, Sarantl—Thisbe, Gianiki—Sipho, 
J.ivadostro—Coronej. the seat ot ^ Uishdp under the Arclibishon o' 
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Whatever may be tlic justice ol* its prclousioiis, the 
holy cutDii is legarded with great reverence. In a hole 
which has been scooped out under the |>ri)jQ('ting f urnicc 
of the slab, there is a lamp, which it is the duty of SI tnouk 
to keep perpetually burning, but ^^hich was not lighted 
Mlicn 1 spw it. The powdei**{[roin the marble is consider¬ 
ed to possess potent mediciiaal qualities, e^)erially in 
afTections of thg eyes j and our i^liibu^an 'V^tdlly, after 
ci*gssing himself most devoutly, scro^d oil'a quantity of 
it into his tobacco-box. jT • ^ 

There is a large marble pillar^^ithout either base or 
capital, wedged into thejjy;ll ofTtir church ; and anotiicr 
riiinio! edihre of the saAie kind, a liltie distance from the 
of St. Luke, contains some pieces of carved mar- 


\t!iens ; Kamari, on a hill, wiili :i very few remains, except some 
inscribed stones to be seen in a couple of Greek clmrcJics near lie* 
'pot. On one : 

Ho'TMOI- ^ixir.v A’/yj/'/licv II rtillXh KBli 0 ^IlfACif^ • * 

On another Oh;k » u teett 0 s/Tix-fit A c f 

very many Uilli llie * . 

Al.dcorm n:c, in twn n ('oro»(.^i and Ifaliartu.s, is now Kmcna:— Ifali 
li 111'., 1’ wr Trifloiieiii—I'latiu, Cocli—KltlJlher.x, I’t troy 

I" ik, — ''Coins, hi ; w i 'n ( Ol li 'irtil 'I hebcs—Oropiis, Oropo—Deliuin. 
LI, Irv—Villi', C 11 abab’g—.ViithLilun , under Mount Messapiiis, l.iiki'.i* 
—I.iii \ ni'i f, l.ai In s (In 1 e are s^inie liiirtfaloC spriiij^'-s, whi«,h W»e people 
ol the r(jiuitr\ drink twire a >i*ar, in May and AuL^ust, and are some* 
tiniee cureil, sohictimes killeil, says Mcletius)—.\l;e, dividinfj Ha-oiia 
and l.ocns , llai^ios Jo inm-s lio 'l'lieol(j|fos, under the village of jMalle- 
Mnx This is in a di-stnct called 'I'alandios , aiulin a church dediratei: 
to St George, is an iiisci iplion (given in the Appendix), pointing out 
that the spot m ils mcicrjly the sacretj portion of Asclcpius. I’otnix, 
some rums a liitlf^nriore thaTi a mile from 'i'licbcs, on the road towards 
the Nej^roponte—'l < umessus . ruins tarlhcr on in the same line—(ili 
sas , ruins on a lull about a mile beyond Tcumessys—Taiiaf^T*a, 'I’ena 
gra—Tlie river Lophis is that which flows to Kanavan, near Tliebes— 
'I'he i ‘he JrtavroputaiTK', near Scripoo. .I'lie modern geogra 
[ilicr hen*, as w. ll as m other places, appears to have given some 
s< o)w tuconjeituie in tins sut\ey, and in the course ofhisdetail nov 
•Old llun conti :idi-ts himseir, { ir example, JVtroycraki IS here saitl 
to be on the site of Kloiitli^rje, in trai ing the Megans, it is made (atj^J 
proptrly) to be Q-inoc. lie says, in the chapter from which these ex 
tracts ale made, that Athens is fitly miles from Thebes; and in his 
elescnption of Attica, iliat ’I'liebes is forty n^ilcs from Athens. 1 sus 
pen him to h.»ve taken hut h; tie piun.s to assist his topography by 
nersonal experience, but rather to have followed ancicnl authorities 
lor be calls Oropus forly-‘our miles from Athens, a blunder copicf' 
'nm the Antonine . it tv’ b"ing above twenty-four 





bic) parts ut pillai'H, broken capitals, and pli^iii stones, in- 
scribed in characters not intelligible,' except, perhaps, 
they cauld hg taken down from their present position. 
Pfirt of an inscription Tread was Latin, and of a modern 
date. . ^ 

The Greeks have done a service to antiquarians, by 
heaping up into tlic composition of their churches all 
portable p^iiains,jnot /lowcver so much, jjfc must be own 
ed, froiii a kno\\lctY;re of their value, as from a preference 
of the m.ateriuls, andPuthc size of the marbles of which 
they are generally coKiposcd. 

Oiir Greek bishop sfit v/ed me a flat piece of marble in 
his court-yard, a foot and a bafi iong and half a foot wide, 
containing an inscription, which 1 copied as far-frs-.*!:^^. 
ictters were legible, but tlie gi’catcr part' of them had 
been worn away hy llie service t(» which tluif-.iiarblc had 
bet'll put: when 1 saw it, it was lying under the pump, 
half coxereil with mortar, the mixing of which was the 
use to which it Irad lalterly been applied, and would have 
Ifeen so- haiMl contained an ode, «>r I’indar's. 

AVe had some dillindly in procuring Imrses at 'Fliebes^i 
a? we were not provided'with a (ravelling lirmaii from 
the Torl,o, and as we had now lelb the dominions ofour pa¬ 
tron .Ali, and were in the territory of JJekir, Tashaofthc 
Nt'groponte. However, wc at last accomplislied thi;- 
point, a/id set out late in the day for Atliens. 

The road took us across the rivulet in the ravin, and 

near the tepid fountain, which wc left to tlic right, and 

proceeded ft>r two hours over a plain to the south-east, 

well cultivated, but without a single tree. Wc then cross 

cfl till! Asopus, a small stream, at.ja L».*idgc called Metro 

polita, in a situalloii near about the sitO- of Krythra*, 

wlienciVtlie, tr(>i,>j*s of Mardonius were encamped, along 

the banks of tlu. I•i^er, as far as llysia!, on the confines 

of the Flatieau territory, and iiea’* which tllo GPrek fuire*-' 

were also slatioiicd when IMasistius was killed h\ tlif 

* 

Allu'nian Ijoise.-^ AV'e here found ourselves at tmee in 
irndh* r k.ud of t:ouiitr}'; for the soil, wiiicli had been be- 
lore vloii ami deep, was now rocky and liglit, and we be ¬ 
gan to scale low stony liills, going to the south-south-east, 
for three hours. pa-iscd a small marshy plain, and 


* Herod. Callioi’c, xs... et si u 




llien ascendcti a zig-zag path on a rock, which is a low 
ridge of Mount Efatias, or CUhieron. When we got to the 
top we liad the ruins of a small tower on a c;’ag to our left. 
Descending a little, we came at 'oncc upon a greeirplain, 
about four miles in length .ami two in breadth, running 
from \vegt to cast. On entering this plain, we left on 
onr right hand a small vilia^^e, with a ciiurch of some 
size, and proceeded eastw ard for *011 ^our, we ar- 
rl^ e<l at a*most miserable and lialf-dj>f6rted village, called 
Scourta. f • 

Here we ]>assfd our Christma^^five, in the worst hovel 
of w Inch w'c had ever been inmn^cs. Jl’hc cows and pigs 
occupied tlm lower pa'.<1)f tlic chamber, where there were 
+ftrtvn'^and mangers, and other appurtenances of a stable, 
and wc were put in possession of the upper quarter. Wfc 
wei’c almwffL-iailfocated with tly3 sm(»kc, a common cala¬ 
mity in Greek c()ttages,*in which the fire is generally 
made in the middle of Uie room, and tflc roof, having 
no aperture, w'as covered with large flakes of soot, 
tliat sometimes showered down upon us^during tl?b 
night. * 

'The next day wc crossed llTo plain, which has here 
aud there a vineyard.,afid continued in a sojithern dircc- 
tiuM for an hour, until wc,ranic into some jiine wonds, on 
the siile of lulls ilyit terminate the plain to the east 
well as to the south, aiyl which arc a part of. the Attic 
mountain oi|/.t' called I'arnes, but now having dificrent 
names in different ranges—here it is called Casha. The 
]>ath was very had indeed, up rugged ascents, through 
woods of pine, not thick, but covering the whole moun¬ 
tain as fai’ as wc (tmhl sec before ns. Depending from 
the boughs ol *the pines, and stretching across from trei 
to tree so as to obstruct our passage,, were tffe pods, 
thrice as big as a turki'^'s egg, and the tlii(-k webs of a 
rlirj^alis, whose moth «iHist be far hirger than any ol 
those in our coiintiv. "SV’e now’ went more to the suufh 
■south-east, still among''! hills, afld generally ujion the 
ascent. Wc once caught a view, from the summit (jt«a 
precipice, of the strait of the Negroponic. Wc passiui 
over a part of the path called « Kakc Srala,’’ or the 15ad 
'’^tejis, where it leads over some large slipjiej-} stones on 
the li'dge of a rock to the left, anti has Ji little wall to the 
.'igld; which is not high egongh <0 pi'cvnit a fr'Oii 
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fuliitig over into a torrent that rolls bciicuih tiie prcci 
pice. Kakc Scala is not wple enough Ibr more than one 
horse t» pass^at a time, anil the rider generally chiises to 
di^mo'unt—it lasts about fifty paces. 

At half after two, having been travelling very slowly 
for four hours, just ns we li,ad got to the summit of the 
mountain overlooking a cf^ep glen, one of our guides 
called ou^« Affendi,,, Affeiidi, to choi’io,” Sir, Sir, the 
touii! *7iliis vvoriI\;Iujrio we had so often heat’d applitd 
to the villageji on <»u?vroutp, that we were not a little sur- 
priced, upon looking to sec in a plain at a great dis- 
lan( c before us, a largc-^ nvn rising round an eminence, 
oil which wc rouh^ also discern .^oine buildings, and be 
yorid tills town, tlie sea. —.... 

’* This was our first view of Athens; and you, my friend, 
who by this time w ill not tliink me apt to flyb-K-*' frequent 
raptures, you will yet give me credit for feeling some lit¬ 
tle enthusiasm It the sight of such an object. On a rug¬ 
ged rock, rising abrnbtly on our right, were the remains 
iff ancient w’ails, composed of massy stones, encompass- 
iHg t!ie siAnmit of the liili. These eannot but be the ruins 
o( riiyle,* a fortress coinilianding one of the passes from 
Oieotia info Attica, and famous *for having been the re 
sort of those*Athenians who destroyed tlie thirty tyrants, 
.But not Thrasybuliis himself could from these hills have 
surveyed his own Athens, the object of all his patriotic 
efforts, with more ardour and afiection, mixed with a iioi 
nnpleasing melancholy, tlian were felt by him who is now 
eniph^yed upon this imperfect relalioii. 

The ruins are now called Bigla Casfro, or the Watch 
tower. p 

From this spot wc began to descend,“and soon lost 
sight of Atiiens.in the windings of the hills, which now 
became more steep, and clothed with thicker woods. Onr 
road was a zig-zag rocky path,eilong thc'&Mle'Trt'-tt pre- 
cijiice, overhanging a deep ravin, on tlie other side ol 
which w as a stream flhwing .through an artificial channeJl 
ect out of the rock, or a kind of half-natural aqueduct. 

’ Pliyle was a strong fortress, one hntiJrecl stadia from Athens, 
iK'lonping' to the li 'bcof Ainis.—Xeiiop. lil». ii.clc Rcb fir c. 8 Notf 
to ('(irnel. Xep. Life of Thrasyb Ii .s noticrci b\ Stivibo, p ^90 
edit as one of the places in Attica worthy of nicuUon, frotr 

the memory uf the transaction alludtjd to above. 





Descending an hvur aiul a half, we came by four o’clock 
to the Greek town of Gaslia, where the houses .were of 
stone, and well built, and liere we had been recorafheiyl- 
cd to pass the niglit, if we could get so far from Thebe'! 
the first day. * 

After 4oaviiig Casha, we went eastward tlirougb some, 
olive-groves, wlier;^ is a inonastcr^^ and pasji^^y a gen¬ 
tle slope iyto the plain (»f Athens, wlikil, howev^ we did 
ii(^ again see until we bad turned lymnd a Ipw bill, when 
it rose before us to the south, and^dinctly .sbovved 
citadel, and another hill near it^Twilb what appeared a 
tower on its summit. new^ ohjeetTwas the Museum 

and the tomb of Philopappus. 

^“’fhe plain, after the wild unpeopled regions througl> 
which wcjmd passed, appeared highly cultivated, ami it 
was of considerable cxteip, with a belt of olive-groves 
running from the extremity of it behind us as far as the 
eye could reach towards the city and the sea. It was, be¬ 
sides, intersected with several broad, well-beaten, roadsf 
and every thing seemed to announce that we^bad passed 
into some more favoured coiintiw, saved, by a happy ejf- 
• eption, fj’iim the desoljitiou of surrounding tyranny. 

V iii(*yards and (orn-grmmds. gi'een even in Ibis season, 
were on both sides of us,•and from these the peasants. 
were ri'turnlng in i^ng trains after their winter labours, 
and wiMlieil us good evening as we passed. 

In soinetliirtg more than two lioui’s from Casha, we en¬ 
tered llie, olive-groves, and crossing a bridge over a liver, 
the Attic Cephissiis, traversed them obliquely for an 
hour, when we came^ again intp the open plain. . In one 
hour more, tra'iclling on the same fine road, we arrived 
at the city walls, and passed under one of the-<irchcd 
gateways into the open space before the town. A few mi¬ 
nutes broiiglitusinto Athens, at half afteceight in the c>cn- 
oig of Christmas day, ff-IOO, and we proceeded imme¬ 
diately to the house where our countrymen are usually 
lodged, and where wc^found an English traveller to rori^ 
gratulate us on our arrival. 


JI h 
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LMTER XXL 


Athens—its Situation — Appearance—present Inhahikir.^ 
—Short JVlotice of its Modern History* 


MUCH greater hardsliipn and perils than it can be the 
|pt of any traveller in Eurnpean Turkey to undergo, 
^^'oiild be, at once recompensed and ibrgotten on arriving 
at Athens—you there perceive an agreeahic change in the 
aspect of all around you ; the Turk, subdued either by 
the superiou spirit of his subjetit^, or b> the happy in¬ 
fluence of a more genial climate, appears to ha\e lust his 
ferocity, to have conformed to the sojj, and to have put 
on a n^'character, ornamentecj.by the virtues of humani¬ 
ty, kindness, and an easy affability, to whi^ h he attains 
in np other quarter of the Mahometan world. Afte»’ 
Laving, in the course of your journey, been constantly 
on your guard against the outlaws of the land or sea, you 
feel that you may throw aside all U^ipleasant a])prehen- 
sions, and, free from the cumbrous attendance ol soldiers 
and servants, indulge in the contemplation of Athens, 
not, indeed, suck as she was, but venerable from the re¬ 
collection of her* former renown, and sfll4 possessed of 
many objects worthy of admiration.^ 

Were there no othtr vestiges of the ancient world than 
those to be seen at this day at Athens, there w'ould still 
be sufficient cause left to justify the common admiration 
entertained fur the gpnius of the Greeks, if the coiitcni- 


• Athenas plrnas quiclem et ipsas vctiistate fatnx, multa tamen vi- 
sentla habentes These expressthe cticoniiutns of Livy, ma\ b** 
applied, even now, to modern Atliens 
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|)lntiun of the productions of antiquity^ such as they are 
seen in the galleries of prinrfs, or the cabinets of the cu¬ 
rious, affords so pure a delight,.liow much^orc gjiatify- 
ing must it be to behold the stupendous monuments offlie 
magnificence of Pericles and the skill of Phidias, still 
standini^on the very spots <»fi. which they were originally 
fixed, by the united taste of ttic statesman ai^l the artist. 
These noble master-pieces still rctfiiii ^♦leir gi*ji5*‘^,'^ur and 
tiVir grace, and towering from aii^lst their own ruins, 
and the miserable mansions of /arbariads, present a 
grand, but melancholy spectacle^vliere you behold, not 
only the final effects, bu^ic siiccessiw progress of de¬ 
vastation, and, at one rapid glance, peruse the history of 
arrhoiisand ages. , 

You most be already so well acquainted with the anti¬ 
quities orTTTis city, from cxamiiMUg the designs of modern 
artists, and the exact descriptions of celebrated travel 
lers, who, from the days of Nointcl and Whelcr up to 
this period, have laboured to ac(|uaint the world with th^ 
ancient remains to be seen on the spot, that, you will 
hardly recpiirc from me a partic,ular detail of the. wonders 
of modern Athens; but as the desolations of time, anfl, 
of late years, the spoliatory taste of some amateurs, have 
. ati-^ed many decays and dilapidations, 1 shall, in *a cur ^ 
Hory mauner, and ^lerhaps with less precision tiian tiie 
soliject demands, attem|d. to notice the present aplfearancc 
of the Athenian remains. 

But before I pi’occed to these particulars, let ni« de¬ 
scribe some circumstauces attendant on our residence in 
the place, and take a view of the present state of the tow'ii 
itself. ^ • 

During oiir stay at Athens, we occupied twojiouscs, 
separated from each other only by a stngic wall, and 
througli this opened a door-way. One of them be¬ 
longs to a G^eek lady, ^hose name is Theodora Macri, 
the daughter of the late English Vii^e-Cousul, (for vve are 
represented at Athens), and who has to show many let¬ 
ters of recommendation, left in her hands by sevcriTl 
English trav(;IIers. Her lodgings consisted of a sitting- 
room and two bed-rooms, opening into a court-yard 
where there were five or six lemon-trees, from which, 
during our residence in the place, was plucked the fruit 
♦hat seasoned the pilflf, an/l other national dishes served 




lip at onr I'nigal (ahlf. The site of this house is easilj 
disliii.^pislied at a (lisUuice,' as there is a tall flag-staff 
rising.from I’lie 3 ar(l; and un this liie English ensign, 
ill the time of the late Vir e-consul, used to he disjdayed.. 
The person at present holdni^ that sinecure is a Greek, 
whose name, like that of onr liosl at Jdvadia,'is Logo- 
theli. Ile^^course, nulled upon us on yiir arrival,and, to- 
gedu'r Mr. E\csieri, Lord Elgin’s agtiit, attendi d ps 
on a Msif, aivvajs ciKdimary, to tlie Waiwode, the Tin-k- 
ish'Cioveriior of the y^wii, whom \vc found a vvell-man- 
nen (1 man, w itii tnoro^pdoriiialion than is usually pos 
sessrd hy those oV his riatioi^ ’vd who, having soi'ved 
v\ith our foices in the Egyptian wars, was somewhat 
«parlial to (uir ctmntrvmen—his name and title were Sii- 
Icymaii Aga. 

Mr. Liisiei'i, the only'one rymnining of tfic six artists 
settled during tliree \ears by my l^rrd Elgin at Athens. 
r«infiilMiteil i<) render our residence more agreeable; and 
♦he same attentions were paid to us by Mi'. Eauvel, the 
French Fifnsiil, well known t<» the public as the c«)adjii 
t^r of Mr. F()ucli«M'(tt, and iviMtcluilv I'ememliered, J he ■ 
lieve, by eAcry traveller, who,^for these twenty years 
j)as(, has viAili'd this jiart of the lJ^vanl. 

It was, IiowcAer, during ofir slay in the place, to be 
iainenti;dj llial a w'ar more than (ivil,*was raging on the, 
suliject of my Lord JOlgin’s pufsiiits in (Iri'cce, and had 
inlisted all the hrank setllers and the jiriOcipal Greeks 
<»n lAic or t!ic other side of the controversy. I'he lac 
lions of Athens were l enewed. 


A few days after onr vfsit. to the (i.ovenior of the town, 
we prepared lor an insjiectioii of the Aerojiolis, h\ sending 
tlie usual pi'esenl of tea and sugar to llie Tui k who has 
llie command oV tlie fortress eceeted on that hill, and who 
is now called thc.Oisdar. The^gates of tfi^s < itadel have 
of late been shut upon all thosi' w ho do not settle this iin 
[lortant preliminary ^ and the Disdar has, not unfreqiient- 
|y', exacted a present previous to every visit; an cxtoi-' 
tion justly complained of to me by a French gentleman, 
w ho averred, tliat it had put a stop to tln> researches of 
many ingenious travellers, that could not afford sucli 
repeated demands upon their ])urses. 


Before these, particulars weis' adjusted, wx took everv 
opportunity of surveying tin- inotlei'ii town. 



Atliens is plared,at tlic foot of the rock of tlu* ntadol, as 
represented in the annexed pi(?tnre, \^hich is esj cednigly 
correct in every particular, and must sei^e het\tH* lo 
i^ive an idea of its situation and appearance than lliti 
most minute and animated* description. I'he view is 
taken from the foot of a crag^^y hill, oiico called Anrlics- 
inus, on which was^formerly h small templo^.^f Jupiter, 
and whei’e fherc^is now a chapel dcdicaA'd to Si'>•'George. 
It about three quarters of a mile IV^fim the s\alls of the 
city, in a north-easterly direction hrom the AcropoJis. 
Tiiere are houses to the back Mysoiith of the citadel, 
which included the Cen^'#us vrilTiiii the walls (a popu¬ 
lous quarter of ancient Athens), hut on every other side 
tiTc city stretches into the plain, ami more particularly, 
to tiie n orth and north-west. It was in inudern times 
',(> suhjecrto" the incursions^ of pirates and robbiirs, that 
it has been .suiTouinicd with a wall, about ten IVct high, 
with apertures for the use of inu.s(|uetry.' These walls, 
about forty jears ago, were enlarged and rejiaired, and, 
now' comprehend a much wider space tlian w hert I,)handler 
wrote, taking in two antiquities, the temple of 'J'heseu‘> 
and tlie arc h of Adrian, not iticinded in their circuit, ac- 
c ording to (he plan wliuh he ha'^ given of thc*cily. 'Fho 
!'.'t('\\a>s Id tin vail. si\' in number, were former!^' al ^ 
V. .i\■'f lo-.d at nig«it, hut the gatf'S arc now* removed- 
rin open sp.u (' hit ween the walls ami the city, one hun¬ 
dred ami llll\*or two hundred yaiiK in breadllj, is laid oui 
ill (orn-groiind^^, and thcie are gardens attached to most 
of the principal houses. I walked round these walls at a 
brisk jiace in forty-seven minutes—a eircuinstance w'hicli 
Olivers an idei^ of tTie*i/.e of tlieir circumference, and 
jf the (itself. . 

The number of houses in Athens is supfiosed lo he he 
tween twelve aud tliirteen hundred ; of,these, about four 
hundred are irTiiabilcd liy Turks, the remainder by Cfreeks 
iml Albaniajis, the latter of wlioni occupy about three 
liundred houses. There are also seven or eight Frank 
iainilies, under the protection of the French Cunsuir 
!Nom^ of the hvuses arc w'ell built, nor so commodious as 
(hose of the better sort of (.Mveks all loarmma tir Liva 
dia ; ami the stivet'' are all of tiiem narrow and irrogulai’, 

» IM-riiliaritv remarked in ancient. Athens, even during 




tlie (lays of her splendour.* Tn many of the lanes there 
is a r.ii‘-cd rauseway on both sides, so broad as to con¬ 
tra'/ i!ie riiUdh' of the street into a kind of dirty gutter- 
Tirj b.'zar is at a little distance from the foot of the hill, 
and is far from well fiirais^ied, but has several coffee¬ 
houses. which at ail tiinesjare rrowdc'd by the jnore lazy 
oftlje 'j'ujrlfs, amusing tlninselvcs with drafts and chess. 
It is i 4 iftfWA] by one ^itreet, rather wider, than usual, in¬ 
tersecting anotlmK ^t right angles ; and a little above 
w/j< re the IVvo meet^is an ornamented fountain, the prin- 
cij)al one in tin* h)^,. supplied by a stream, which is 
brought in artififial c’mliinel^ qr stone gutters, from a re¬ 
servoir under Mount Hymettu^, at about a mile and a 
half distance. 'IMie water found in the wells belongs.g 
to the town is generally brackish j lukewarm in winter, 
but cold in summer. , 

The house of the Waiwodc fs of the. poorer sort, though 
tlie entrance to it would become a palace, as it is between 
,tlie columns of that antiquity disliiigiiishcd by the name 
of the'DoBic Portico. Tliat of tlie archbishop is the best 
.in tiic town, containing within its precincts a spacious 
yard and garden.—There are only four principal moseks 
with initiauets in the city, allliougli there arc eleven 
jilaces of worship for the Turks. The number of Chris¬ 
tian churches is out of all proportion,to the Creek popu 
lation'j thirty-six arc constantly open, and have service 
constantly performed in them ; but, reckoning the chapels 
wh'v’h are shut except on the days of their peculiar saints, 
there arc nearly two hundred consecrated buildings in 
Athens. The metropolitan church, called the Catlioli- 
con, is the only one of these tiiat c(fh be accounted hand¬ 
some, and the temples, neither of the Mahometans nor 
the cJlflristiansi, add any thing to the appearance of the 


town. 

The Greeks of Athens are, 


iti has been \emarkcd, Icsi; 


op])i'esscd by the tyranny of the Turks than tliose of any 
other part of the empire: and, notwithstanding the la 
*iinentalioii of some classical philMithropists, who have 
deplored that a ncoplo (incon(]ncred by Xerxes, should 
become the portion qf an ^^]thiopiaiicunucli, the Athenians 


* Ity I)ico:ii’cluis, who wvolc :t. shoi't time ul’tcr 'he death ol 
Alcxiu^dc!-. . ♦ 
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have been benefited by the resolution, which tlicy atlopt- 
cil about the middle of the sevehteciith cenliirv, of ppttiiiijj 
themselves under the protection of the Risiar AjEja, hy.pav- 
iiig a voluntary tribute of thirty thousand crowns to tliaC 
officer; for the Waiwodes Appointed since that period, 
have felt themselves so much dependent upon the i^'ood- 
will oftlieir subject!^ who, by H sacrifice ofpiK t of tlieir 
wealth, have it ih their power to remove him. ih.vt they 
hare generally treated them with jns'rce and knity. 4'hc 
Greeks have, indeed, more than pr^ce revolted, and e.t- 
pelled their governor; and, in ^05 instance, tliey drove 
an unpopular master int«y.?’.t 5 Arrop()Iis,*besieged him in 
that fortress, and, lastly, cut him to piccfs on endeavour¬ 
ing to make his escape. 

About fi ft e en years before our time, a AVaiwodc, by 
name llAt^i Ali Cliaseki, presurtied to treat them with 
great rigour, and t(» extort from them large sums, part of 
which he employed in buying a great extentof olivc-grovcs, 
and in the erection of a magnificent kiosk, surround- 
od with spacious gardens, which arc still seeft near the 
site of the Academy. After repeated and unavailing* 
com plaints (for Ali was Jjofriended by the chief Archon 
of the city), nearly hall'of the inhabitants ofTAtheiis re¬ 
tired into the villages, wlitre (like the seceders on the 
Aventine mount) t?!cy continued for three years, until 
the tyrant was removed,^it first to Rhodes, and' tlien to 
Constantinopll!, where he lost his head. Many of the 
Athenians at this day arc as familiar with the Alh:uni;m 
language as with tlicir own ; an acciuirement, to he re¬ 
ferred to the period r^f their vol.unlary exile amongst the 
peasants of Attv:a, iicaMy the whole of whom are Alba¬ 
nian colonists. .. 

The government of the Waiwodc contirtucs nominally 
only fi»r one vear, but fre(|uently lasts^fiiiie or ten, ac¬ 
cording to the satisfaction expressed by Iiis subjects. 
He interferes but little with the management of the 
Christians, and generally contents himself with the re¬ 
ceipt of Die tribute which is collected by the Codja-bashccs* 
or Arclions—the immediate rulers, and, it should seem, 
the ojiprcssors of the Greeks. The Arclions have been, 
until lately, eight in number; they are at present only 
five, whose names, not quite so agreeable to the car as 
Mie Cleons or^ Phorirtios of antiquity, arc Stavros-to- 



liiaras, Nicoleitos, (ja]Htanacliis, /ip.i^ara!9» and Zaka^ 
ricliHS ; another person, by name Lo^otheti, the friend 
of U«td|i AK, was foijincrly an Archori, but being now 
<?lonsklcre(l Kngli.sh V ire-(JoiisnI, no longer holds that 
slation. I'lierc are six Secretaries attached to the 
Archons ; but 1 did not f^arn that the whoUi of these 
rnleis rve^assemhle at arty staled time, or have any re¬ 
gular sijf*^(‘ni, fov the* transaction of bushicss.^ 

regular tax'S^ansniittcd from Attica to the riK' tr, 
i,sd)ctween s'even liiludred and seven hundred and fifty 
]iurs“s (Ihree Inmdr^. and seventy-five thousand and 
three humlred airl fifl.^liousityi]^.piastres); but the Codja- 
bashees, under ^\rious pretences, exact as many as jif 
, teen hundred purf.es ; and as they never give anyTld- 
counf to tlie peojjlc of tlie manner in wliich their money 
has hi'en disjiosed, do n^.t fail to enrich theinCci\es by the 
surplus amount. 'Threals, and SMiaetiiircs punishments, 
are emjdoyed to wring from the |)easants their hard¬ 
-earned pitt'im e ; and such is tlu^ o|)prcssivc wright of 
the tyrajnws that the murmurs of the commojialty have 
ftiTjuimtly hrokeji out iylo open cornpiaints, ami even a 
Complete 1 ‘evolutioii, involving the destruction of the 
Ar' hoiis : **and an estahlishmeiit' of a better order of 
has been mediated hydhe more daring and ambi- 
Tii.nis amongst the oppressed. An i»ifortunatc rnalecou- 
tent, wild, in fond recollection «f better days, has given 
to Ins three sons the names of Miltiadcs, Tlsemistoc les, 
amI,Alcibiades, talked to mo of this glorious project 

The Turks,” said he, “will be on our 
sole, if we got the better; but, alas! the iufluoncc of money 
is .ill powerful; and Demosthenes hiinsel/, were he alive, 
and (l^kc me) without a para, would not have a single 
lisl.'iK'r.” III? added besides, that their priests, a pow¬ 
erful body, wordd espouse the cause 9 f their Codja 
h.ishees. * *’ 

The Archbisliop ^f Athens, whose ecclesiastical domi¬ 
nion extends over Bieotia, and even into some parts ol 
the Peloponesii.s, exercises an absolute authority over the 
whole of the clergy of his see, and has a prison near his 
honsf' for the confiuement of oftenders, whom he may 
ininish with the ba.siiuade, or in any degree sliort of 
death. His place is purchased of the Patriarch, and is 
consequently the object of many intrigues, whicli not un- 



frequently terminate in the expulsion of the inc'umhent, 
and the election of another uim hhisiiO|). lh>|iiihir < hi- 
niour has also sometimes di'^plared tiich of ti*e«>e pfiwsts 
as liave exreeded the usual bounds of extortion.* < 

Some of the Athenians areafolid of tra< ini' hack their 
pedij^rrec, ^vhieh however, iui^o'din^' to their own ac¬ 
count, they are nnahie to do h#>ond the 'ruMjvish coii- 
quest. The. natiie Chalcorond^ les ^\ .isv» till laic.ly, the 
miejielii in tlie i^reatiSt repute; hut /lie pei'son who at 
present professes himsi-lf to he, on liis inothi*i-’s side, v 
descendant ot the famil\,has iiotjiftssuined tin* appella¬ 
tion. '^I'he cliaracter of the jUiodTiTi inlwihilanls of this 
town does not rank hijL;li ainont^sl their < diiiiIiw men, and 
tht«‘j.. overh which is to he seen in (iihhon, i heard quot¬ 
ed a^i'ainst them in tlieirow n t ity—“ As ad as the Turks 
of Ne£jro^**ff;t', the .lews of Saloiiica, and the (Ireeks of 
Athens.’* A Fi’e.iieli ri sidchit, who had lived amonp;st 
tlu'in many y<‘ars. talkinj^ to me of their ]ndpensit> to 
calumniate and sn])|d.int each otin'r, eoneindisi with this 
livelv expression, •• lielieve me, my dear ,Sir,«tlM\V are 
the s.mie canaille as iIk'v were in the davs of Miltiades.” 

NVe wei'c not amoii:;^st them lorij' <‘iiou,i;h to disco\ei' 
any very nnainiaiile li.iits'hv which they may he disliii- 
e^inshed fr«)in other fhoui^h 1 tldnk we saw in 

ihem a pro()ensit\ (o^ il. it in fioii and intrii^ne. W hat¬ 
ever may f»e tin ir l.ih nts this wav, they are now •cilielly 
employed in di;h.itini; whetlo r the French or Fiivjlisli, 
nations inhahiiinc; tountries unknown to tindr ancestors, 
sli.ill deprive them of the last riuMnoriais of their am lent 
c?lor>. To retain them themselves never, I believe, is an 
ohjec t <d' tin ir vvisln's. • • 

The Greeks oi* Athens are all of them (‘mpioyei! in 
carr}ini^ on a small commerce, hy exporlint; part (7f the 
produce of their laud'', and receiving ii> return some 
(talian, and, ot>ate, inaiinfactnefd i^ooils, toc^c- 

ther with corn. One Alheti'an trader has accompanied 


‘ 1 read, in th' l.if.- of M<dcliiis, prefixc't io !us (Jcojcraptiv, A-3-»- 

-rc’, //<./ 'Ae^if,tst tfTjStit'-ii wf f:^K'ritcx/ 

a^Toy Stx 'y,y\7l-^y T-at A'c^;.;sa, cv KXt iiSuKit' iiiT-.i' n K iiiik l TiKH TO- 

\tu' Tile cnMom, a apijcns, lia.. hot Li > n (oiilitieU to 

Aitiens, tile h.one ljio),o’.'ipticr, a lit Ic i.irllier, t lWs ol a cerium Clc- 
im-ii', Melrc)[jrjlitan of loaornn.i an cxpie'‘■I'.ii‘■,'ivoiirujfr 

■t .I’lcient (iiecce , 

VOh. I, f t 



his merchamlise as fai* as London. '|'iie olive-trees still 
continue the principal weaRli of Attiv'a, and betweett three 
and‘four tlirtusand barrels of oil are usually exported in 
it year; though, in a very abundant season, perhaps once 
in tvNcnty-five years, there'is a much' greater quantity 
shipped from the 1 ‘irieusl .In 1808 , it surpassed more 
than twenty times tliat rfmount; and a Greek, who had 
given two thuu.stind piastres for eighty trees, the preced¬ 
ing >ear, gained t\io thousand five hundred by a sirglc 
gfttiiei’ing. ' There is a small quantity of butter, cheese, 
silk, honey, resin, pitch, besides some cattle, also 
sent annually oat of mtica. ^ 

The families of Franks settled at Athens, some of which 
have interniarriid v^ith the Greeks, are those of Ttir, 
Roeque, Mr. Andrea, Mr. Gaspari, his relation Mr. 
Gaspari, and Mr. Louis; to these may auded, two 
establishments, one belonging to Mr. Lusieri, and the 
other to Mr. Fauvel, the French Consul, 'riiese gentle¬ 
men, with the expeptiun of the two last, chiefly support 
themselves by lending money, at an interest from twenty 
•• to thirty per cent., to the trading Greeks, and in a trilling 
exportation of oil. They ad*l, it must be supposed, con- 
siderahly'io the pleasures of a'residence in tliis city, by 
theh* superior attainments and the case of their manners, 
'['he gentlemen amongst (hem, all hat Mr. Andrea, weai 
the F’ritnk dressy the ladies, tkat of the country. They 
have halls: and parties in the winter and spring of the 
year, in their ow n small circle, to which the principal 
Greeks are invited, and particularly during the carnival, 
when they and many of the inhabitants are in masque¬ 
rade. \Ve were present at that season, and were visited 
by a^young Athenian in an English uniform, who was 
highly delighted with his metamorphosis. The must fa- 
vourite fancy of the Greeks seemed to ke that of dressing 
themselves up like the Waiwdde, the Catfi, or other prin 
cipal Turks, and ^narading the streets with attendants 
also properly habited. One more daring humuut‘ist ul' 
' my acquaiiitancc, on one occasidn mimicked the Arch¬ 
bishop himself as if in the ceremony^of blessing the 
houses, but found ,thc priests less tolerant than the ^laho- 
metans, for he was excommunicated. 

I’he French Consul, the head of the Nation, as the 
Fl anks arc called, has long enjoyed a high degree of con- 
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sifjcration at Athcijs, whose inhabitants have, for some 
time, felt a lively interest in every thii\^ relative to the 
affairs of France. At a short distance from the \>oi i(; 
Portico, over the door of a house formerly belfni^int; tft 
the Consulate, there is a has* relief, representing Liberty 
with hcrsjuearandrap,encir^l^d with ulaurel wreath, and 
tlic inscription, “La RepubliqAc Fran^aise.’^ Amongst 
so many me.inori«ls of the ages, wl*cn tife inhabitants uf 
thi&city were a great and indopendcr.l people, I was not 
a little struck with being thus reminded of *(he (ormtr 
freedom of another republic, also a^i'rthrown, and no less 
to be numbered with the th’Mgs That lia\« passed away, 
(hail tiie long-lost liberties of the Athenians. 

"The French have had a Consul established at Athens , 
^ince the beginning of the seventeenth century, and the 
Jesuits aris settled a Missionary in the country about 
the year 1645. The Capuchins also began their pious 
labours on the same spot in 1658; and, eleven years 
afterw'ards, one of them. Father Simon, purchased the , 
building which includes the famous choragic jnrvnumenl 
of Lysicrates, commonly known liy the name of the Lari-* 
t('rn of Demosthenes, and which still continues attached* 
u> lliat mission. 'I'lie Jesuits, wliose convent ^as in the 
fjtiarter of the towrr near the»Catl»olicon, have many j*ears 
ago retired to the Xi»gi’opoutr. 

The. Roman Catholic •service is performed ‘for the 
Franks in theOapuchin convent, The present Fatlre is 
an Intelligent man, who, besides the duties of his Ii4>ly 
oflice, is occnpierl in instructing from twenty to twenty- 
Jivc or thirty of the sons belonging to the Frank families; 
he has fitted up the cfrcalar chamber formed by the rno- 
iiument of Lysicrates, with shelves that contaiiiji few 
volumes of choice books. • 

7’he world w ag indebted lo one of the early Missiona- 
ric.s for the mifst circnmsrtintial accopnf of the antiqui¬ 
ties «)f modern Athens, in the work q|\the Jesuit Babin, 
published by Spun in the year 1672; and if the Propa¬ 
ganda Society have not* had to boast of many Turkish or* 
Greek ronvertS| they may at least reflect with pleasure, 
that their Ministers in this quarter of the Levant have 
been gratefully remembered by many travellers, to whom, 
from, and probably long before, the days of Cirantllcr, to 
tlie present period, the C'apuchin convent at Athens has 
i'ffordcd a secure and agreeable, residence. 



Until witliin a IVw yt*ars. *a jourucy to Atliens was 
rork‘»|«(’(i a < onsulrralilr tfliflcTtakirii;. IVaiijy^lit with <litli- 
ruhtfs and Hariji^crs ; ;trul at I In* jnTind w lirri ('vcry ytMjng 
man of ff»rtnnr*» in hVanci’ and Kiurlarifl, considered it an 

f * * 

iridiH|)rnsal»lr jiai t of Ids rmiralifni to survey the momi- 
ments of an< leiil ait reniamiinji^ in Italy, onlyv4» few des- 
jxrale sc lflilais an([ai(ists M*ntiire,d lo trust tlieinselvrs 
anion.i;st the bitrharians, to conteiiijdAtc t|ic ruins of 
Grei'ce, ^ 

** But these terrors, \vhieli a person who has been on the 
spot rannot roneeive^aild e\er Iiuac been well-founded, 
seem at last to'* he disja lira at present swarms 

with travellers, and several of our lair ronntry\v<ntieii 
have aseended the r«K ks td'Ihe A' ropolis. So threat, lo- 
deed, has been the iru roase of v isitants, that the ritv, ac- 
cording to a scheme lofmed liy a Greek once tw our ser- 
vii i', will soon he pi'ov idi'il witli a tavern, a novelty surely 
nevei* heldii' w ilinssed at Athens. A few more years 
may furnls!i iln* l*ii ants with all the. accommodations of a 
fashioiiiilfle vv aierin,u;-pla( e. 

|l IS S( arci'ly nei es.snry to account for the easerne^-s 
to visit tinrr ity of Minerva. Jin adilition to olheratlrac- 
fioMs, theVc is a ('onsid<‘ratioo whiih cannrtt iail to in¬ 
crease (he iiiierc'sl »d’ surveyiiii:^ sin h an o'tjei t : daticji^ 
the settlement on the Acropi.lis IVoCn 'I i: sms, vvhicli is 
later than ij^enerally allow rd,‘^ihre<‘ thousand and forty- 
six years have elapsed sinee Athens h(‘;j;a'i to fix the at- 
teniiori <d the civilised portion id' inai kiud, and, for more 
than half that period, it copritKied, 1l'r'm|ii;h all the grada¬ 
tions of in reasiiiGj prosperity, ori'alh'd t;lory, ;ind 
splendid decay, to f n iiisii mateVials !‘.rjhe historian, the 
poct.^.ainl till' orator, ol rvery siier< ec'in.ir ai^e. hrom the 
rei:i^n of JosYiniaii until the tliirlemlh century, veiy frvv 
notices of its (•yistmu e liavt* lieen disC(,»v er<*d hy llie re- 
sean lies of the learned, Spthi and C^haiidler ( oidd <M.!y' 
dis( liver, that it joipplnd !*>:;('!•, Kin.i^ of Siiily, with 
siik-vvorms and silk-wo.keis, alnnit the year 1130 ; and 
a late VM'jter, v'ho h.is :;iven himself some rredit for die 
success of his enquiry, has only heen aide to ad-' to this 
information, tliat,# about the year j 90, a Byzantine his¬ 
torian talks of the spli'tido ir of the Athenian Muses id' 
In'. ai;e, and that, in the eeiujn of Constantine the Seventh, 
riiases, I'rel'ect of Achaia, \va*i stoned to death in :i 



cliiircli at Athens.* Yet Murine;' these imnotired ap;rs, 
the rity luaj ho conjertuml tA li.ivo inaintained at Irast 
its l)irse«>l size; loj', when the Recounts U'mainPn^;, of 
the irruption of llu' Lai ins, a,e:ain fix our regards im 
Greece, we iind it ol soHn iilil iinpoi lance to be niado Ihc 
liead ofaftale, romjn isine: .'I’fn bes, Ar.e:os, Corinth, and 
part of Thessalv ; and its weSti-rn Ih iines «f the four¬ 
teenth rciUury, if tfie> did iiothinj^ woflliy the panesjjy- 
ri^ of the sober historian, ha\e still been the heroes of 
romance, as from titem, liorcai e and CliaiicN*, and af4er 
their example Sliahspeare, have,^.orro\>ed their 'I'hc- 
sens, Duke of Athens." » * • 

.It cannot be thoiii^ht that the louii h.is increased since 
tin 'riirkish conquest ; .so that he who al this tla\ sur- 
xe\s tlie hill of the A( ropolis, has the view of a she w hr. h* 
has bee^-overed with the habitations of men, and niain- 
taiiied, probably without*interinission, a po|iulation of 
eii>'ht Ol' ten thousand .souls, for more than thirty ceiitii- 
ri< s; a forlnne to which no other spot, that i know of,^ 
III the world can justly ])reteiid, and which•a^v'iew of 
its revolutions and disasters mgst render still more suir 
fdisin.e.'. 

the invasifoi of \er\('.s to the irnj|)tiwn of Alaric 
• i.lo (ireece. in .>'.> 0 , ViU iis cliaiicced masters at least 
twi'iify-ihc. e di(h r<*ii linn s, and, (luriiijL; this period, the" 
town was twite hnrni bj^ilie Lersians ; the subuilis, and 
e\er> thin.i; Aalnahle in the vicinity, destroyed by the 
second i'iiilip of iMacedon ; the port, suburbs, aiu^ the 
whole city, nearly levelled with (lie ^rtmiid, and all its 
ornaments defaced by S\lla; the Acropolis jiluiidered by- 
Tiberius, surprised *aiTd rava.^ed by the Gotlis in ibc 
reit^ii of Claudius ; and lastly, the city and territory ut¬ 
terly ruined, and stript of every portable curiosity of 
value by Alari^-. • 

111 the a£?t ? durine; w,Mch we are ignorant of its fate, 
it may liave siillei eil b> the man^ competitions ft»r the 
eastern empile; on the opening of its renewed history. 


* 'I'Ir- lirst .iiYcdote is Gvtractcd from ihc work of Tlicophylacliis 
Simncuuus, iIr-SLC ond, troni L(0 tlie grammai i;tn 'I'lit.- im'cUof 
tlic mtti'.r wlio has made usr ol iliem, hr ■Uh.itca' hn uid, iiniforlu- 
luiclv did not come to m\ hand until the principal part of tliese Let' 
lei’i Was .»lrf-ad) numposed 



wc find it besieged by Sguri,* a petty Prince of the 
Morea, in 120i-, but succcssrully defended by its Arch- 
bishpp/* Micbaci CiioniatcS) the brother of Nicetas the 
historian. It was then taken by Boniface^ Marquis of 
Montserrat, who appointed ^nc of his followers, Otho de 
la Roche, a Burgundian, Diikc (acv^) of Athens, a title 
borne by it/ Governor siipce the time of Constantine the 
Grcat.f After being in the hands of Mie son and two 
grandsons of Otho, it was seized by a Prince of the horse 
of, Brienne,*vvho married a female of the line of the last 
possessors of the sov<-eeignty, and whose son, Walter, 
was the Duke ok Ath&TiS arqj^rand Signior of Thebes, 
who lost his crown and his lile'on the banks of the Cc- 
phissus, fighting against the Catalans, in this fatal ba't- 
‘ lie, tlie army of the Atlienian Prince amounted to nearly 
fifteen thousand men, a number which might ns sup¬ 
pose tliat the vigour of this Grecian state was renewed, 
did we not know that the troops serving under Bricnne, 
were all either Frenchmen, or other mercenaries, most 
*of tliem ok tlie same nation as the enemy. Amongst the 
Othei' noble victims of iMigjish valour who hied in the 
field of Poictiers, is mentioned a titular Duke of Atiiens, 
the son of^he unfortunate Wall'cr. 

Tim claims of the Catalan.?, who remained tyrants of 
ihe place for a few years, seem to luiiye been merged in 
Delves of the housti of Arragon. I have been unable to 
understand Chandler, when he talks of the taking of 
Atlicns by Bajazet, subsequently to the incursion of the 
Catalans. The Sultan, if he did make himself master ot 
the city, which docs not appear, must, I should believe, 
have preceded those invaders. • ' 

During the latter part of the foiirtecnfh century, by a 
sail reverse, oC which there are examples in the fortune 
of states, as wcl? as of individuals, Athei^s was a lief of 
the kingdom of 'Sicily, and then fell into the pusses 

4 

^ * This person, whom Mr. Chateaubriand mentions on the authontv 
of Nicetas, may be he wl»oni Chandler calls, a Ceneral of Theodorus 
Last ares. 

t O* H’ytjua V T<DV A'd’nveev t\dL0t 'TTAfA TCU fAiyUKiU KaiVCH.V'TlV }'J 'r/T>C. 

(whai a word for the car of an Hellenist) Mi^a.xeu staS'ci'; xa; 

■rn( niA0T0|rV»tf-K TO T.** KITTSt, 0 ift TJ*f Boi/!i'Tl«f, KAf Td I' TO M* 

■j*XK npi/AiK-ftoty oy v^-tpev xaTot rit Me^ay Ki/p/jy (kx?c’^v - 

Mclet, Attic. c 
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iion, whether liy gilt or conquest is r.ot distinctly known, 
uf a Florentine, Keinicr Acciajunli, \\liu bequeathed it by 
his will to the Venetians. During the reign of llfiuur, 
Ainiirath the Second besieged and took tiie city, but soon 
i-etiredy leaving it in the pusiscilsiun of the same prince. 

The Veyetians were driv^n'from Athens by Antliony, 
Signior of Thebes, natural son^of Rciiiier, and the dukc> 
doiii continued ia his family, but liVqutAitly disputed by 
ctvKipetitoi's'uf the same kindred,* until Omar, a general 
of Mahomet the Great, seized uj)on titc efty in 
But this was not its last distress^ it was {dundered and 
sacked by the Venetians in taken,Alter a bombard- 

inent by the army of tlie same nation, under Morosiiii, 
ill 1087; and, lastly, besieged and again recovered by the 
Turks, in 1688. 

That Alliens should still remain a well-peopled city, 
alter such repeated miseries, is surely somewhat asto¬ 
nishing ; and, indeed, from the Turkish conquest by 
Mahomet, until about the year 158i', is was believed in 
riiristcndoin to have been almost deserted.f* ^\‘t that 
period, the learned Martin Crusipsj published his Turco • 
(iia'cia, which contained two letters, one from Zygoma- 
las, a native of JVaupIia, *in the 3Iorea, the •ther from 

• 

A 

" \ntJiniiy v,us succt j4.(i by iVeriiis , Vcriiis was dethroned by bis 
broibcr Ar.tliony tlie Second, ^nil recovered bis dominion* after Vhe 
di-aib ot‘lb.i: prince '1 lie widow of" Nerius reijjned after lier husbami, 
but uas, wllb the ithsibiaiice of the I'liikb, CKpelled, and afterwards 
Iioisuiied at Mcg'aia, by l-'iancus, son of Anthony the Second, tliedast 
Duke, who, after a year’s reii;ii, was deprived of hts duminions, first 
of Attica, and afterwards of fSixotia, and finally strangled by order of 
Maliomet. It is said tha**At^iens, in her last extremity, when besieg¬ 
ed by Umar, refused the assistance of the Latin Princes, wlio dernaiid 
ed the conversion of the heretic (ireeks as the price of their aid All 
the latter revolutions of Athens are detailed in a w«)rk called Attnc 
Attica, by Panelli, written at the beginning ofthe last century, whicb 
li referred to by , it lent to me, ataAthens, by the kind- 

ness of Mr Fau'el 

Alene Attica contains apian and a picture of Athen3,\as it Was be 
^*ege<i by Morosiiii, and also sonie rude cuts Troin wood, reprcscii! iiig 
all the Dukes vdio successr*ely guvtrned this state. • 

-j- 'I'here arc four authors quoted in the introduction to the travels 
before mentioned,*vho talk of .Athens as in that deplorable stale i N. 
cholas Lerbel, in 1550; Uiipinet, in 1554, L.yiieiiberg, in 1557, 
tin* geographer Ortellius, m 157b, who says of it “nunc casulx tan 
turn siipersuiit quadam ’’ 

t Ivraus, prolcssor ol Greek ard La*in in the iiriivc'si'.y of Tn 
oiiigen * 
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Cahasilas, an Ararnanian, b«itli of whom atfemptcd to 
describe the state of the cit^v, iiiul its remaininji; antiqui¬ 
ties., •But after that time, am] s<i late as the besfin- 
mng of the last mmiI ur>, a vei v learned author wrote 
thus, in summisj"; uj) its hrsf%F-v :—“ Lastly, in the year 
of our I.ord 1455, it was so despoih il by the Turks, that 
it is now n*/ lont^er a towrt, hut a villaj^e, under the d<i- 
miuioii of that peophs who ha\c gU'eq, it the name of 
Setines/’* 

,But if tht^mere e\i.stenre «)f the t»)\vn, after the revolu¬ 
tion of so jufreat a porli;^>n of tin* a.^es of llie world, ex¬ 
cites our wonder, we ilniSi In^more s<n*prised th.it in ton- 
tains at this (lay, more ohje( Is oi'admiration tl)an would 
be displayed l>y an assemhla.£!;e of all tlie monumcnits (>f 
' ancient art to be found in every other part of Greece, 

“ I,a.ml>. Jios. AntiTj. (;r,i:c. i' ’9 



LETTER XXII. 


'intiqnitii's nf Athens. — Tt’-uptf of T/ieseui. — JIrcopas;us,^ 
Vnpx Jliiseom.—Monnmcnl of Pliilopuppns, — (hleitm .— 
'Theatre of liaccUus.—IHvcr Ilissus. — Jldriait's Temple. • 
—CnlUvhoe.—Stadium of Jiftims Ilerodes. — jldrian's 
Jircli find jJqtieduct. — .Moninnen^ of Lysiernies. — Mouu- 
incut of .dudroniens Chyrrestes.—The Doru' Portico .— 
Many smaller Jtemains. 


DURING our rrsidrncc o>' ten wreks at Athnis,* 
^hri r wus Mitt, I bolirvi*, ,fi day of uhifli we (Md nut «lt‘- 
t ute a part Ut tin* conteinplatiuii of the iiohle iiii)niiii]eiils 
fit' tircciiiM j^eiiius, that haV«‘ outlasted the. ravat^es of-« 
Mine, and the outra,^'? of barbarous and antiquariiiii dc- 
.[» -ilers. * 

'The Teiupld of Theseus was within five minutes walk 
of onr lodt^in.J^s ; fif the site of it 1 must refer you to the 
annexed pietnre, where it appears entire, which is almost 
its aetoal state: for, e^vceptiiiiij the sculptures on the back, 
and front porchi's, and tlic roof, which is modern and 
vaulted, tlie outside of the buildin.q; has been but- little 
itlieeted Iiy the injuries of f*ur-aiid-twenty centuries,* 
and Is, to tins ^lifv, rhe mo^t perIVet anri^mt edifice in the 
worhi. In this fain n . t.he m .st enduring stability, and a 
sin piicily of design peculiarly sti'ikttig, are iiViited with 
till- hignest elegance aiyl accuracy of workmanship ; the^ 

■ ii -.eai tei istii' of the Doric style, whose chaste beauty is 
not, in the opiiViuii of the fim artists, to be equalled by 

■ in j. races (d‘ any of the othec'ordersA A gentleman at 

• 

* I ,111, It .1 1 -olc tlie battle of Maratliyn, fought four 
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Athens, of g'lvat taste and skill, assured uie, that aftci 
a r«)nljriurd cfnitemplalion »)f tins Temple, and tho re- 
Ijriaihs of the ikirthenon, he could never attain look with 
his aeenstomed satisl'actiorji ii,poii (lie Ionic and Corinthian 
ruins of Athens, much lesjs upon the sperimens of the 
more modern species of archiiecture to be scenrin Italy. 

A person accustomed to the cumbrous churches of 
Christendom, those laboured qiiarrids abovc-groiind, 
snreadint; vver a large irregular space, would not* he. 
struck with the sight of tlie Grecian temples; on the con¬ 
trary, he would think.tii.ein rather small. The Tlicseiiin 
is only one hundred and lenVeet long, and forty-five feel 
broad, and apjiears less than it is in reality, from the 
proportion of Ihe eolumns, which, though only eighteen 


feel higli, and without bases and plinths, ai’Cjiine in cir 
cumfeience at their lower e^tl■emities. But lilic mate¬ 


rials of the. huililnig being of a soi-t which wc are accus¬ 
tomed to think most costly, and the. inimitahh; skill of 


the artist becoming incur ajqiarent at every inve.stigatioii, 
the fils'! s^iglit disappointment is succeeded by the jmrest 
' admir itioii. 


The foiii‘-aiid-thic(y coinmnf of this Temple, and theii 
cnt:|blaluirs, as well as the stejis of ascent, aad the walls 
of the cell itself, are. of the finest Parian marble, tlic iia 


tiirakcoloiir of which may be perceived where the stom:. 
has been recently broken, airnough its general siirfat e. 
has been tinged by the hand of Time with a pale yellow 
hib*. 'Phe shafts of some of the columns, (wliose lam 
hours, as has been discovered by the fragments of tin, 
Parthenon, were not united by any cement, but by a soil 
of leaden or iron eramp), and especially the corner ones 
on tilt right of the Pronaos, have been disjointed by earth¬ 
quakes, but are not yet suffieiently injured to threaten a 
speedy fall, flutings o^ many of«tliem have •been 

broken bv stones, and otiicr species of injury, as i.s 
the case Nvitli the*figurcs in mezzo-relievo on the me 
topes, and those of the friezes of^thc western porch of the 
Temple. . 

The sculpture on the wc.stern front, the posUcum, 
though it has been struck with lightning, is in tlic best 
preservation. The prominent figure, of Theseus killing 
a Centaur, who is strugglingon his back, wants the head 
and a right arm, but the body ol his enemy is very en 
tire. Two of the Ccntaicrs laying a large stone over one 



of tiie Lapitlisc in a pit, lane, as they were noticcil 
('handler, less injured than tUe other figures. Is not tins 
the fable of Ceneus, who, when he could nobbe otlferuise 
slain, was buried alive? Two figures with shields^ sup¬ 
posed to be Hercules and ^olaus descending into Hell, 
have lost ^leir heads, arms^ a^id legs. 

The whole of the sciilpture^if the 'i’liesewn has been 
modelled by Lord Elgin’s artists, as* wel>as by the Frencli 
agents, but the noble Ambassador did not siilfer any part 
of it to be separated from the building, and for this for¬ 
bearance he gives himself all dojf credit. I'lie opposite 
faction assert, that the ein'iitavoijr was*iiiade,'hut intcr- 
ruj)tcd in the outset. I could not decide on the motive, 
hut was contented with the fact. 

^ Itlest be tliL* f^icat foe \vli;^t they took away, 

“ And what tho) lcft«nic.” 

The cell of the Temple, the outside walls of wliich 
were •anciently adorned with paintings by Miron, and 
where the modern Greeks formerly drew pictures Of their 
Saints, iio^v cjuitc etfaced, is converted into a chuirli, dcr 
dicated to St. George, but, with the exception of the fes‘ 
tival of that Sai)it, is ncv^cr opened, unless to^gratify the 
curiosity of travellers. TlyiJ door to it, on the soutfisidc 
ol the church, is bi4 small; it is plated with iron, whic/T 
is perforated or indented* in every part, with pistol and 
gun bullets. .The pavement on the inside having been re¬ 
moved, the floor is of mud ; and, in the middle neprly 
of the building, there is a small sepulchral mound of 
earth, like those in our church-yards. This is the grave 
of Tweddle, A slalf oP marble, with an inscription, is 
ill preparation, at my Lord Elgin’s expense, and under 
his direction. An epitaph for such a peneon, and to he 
placed in such ^ spot, must be a work of some nicety. 
I’lic interior <Tf the chiirci^ has a mclantflioly apjicaruncc; 
the walls arc ipiitc bare, and the pictures of Saints in tlie 
sacristy, or oval recess, erected in tfic eastern porch, arc 
of tlic most pitiful kind. The round marble with ili0 
four faces of ii;scriptions, three of which w'cre copied by 
Lord Saiidwicli, and made it appear |o have belonged to 
tlie Prytaneiim, still remains in the south corner of the 
'vestcni front. 



/ The TiicBeniii stands on a kholl of open ground, culti¬ 
vat'd fay corn, between t\^'o anti three hundred yards 
from'tlie town, and not more than twenty yards tnnn the 
vvali of modern Atliens. ynder the slope of the iiill is 
one of tlic gateways, through whicfi those who live 
to the noi’th of the Acropolis take their rcrad to the 
Pii’jcijs. * „ ' , 

A person Nvalking O-om the IV^mpIe towards the Acro¬ 
polis, aiifl passing out of this gate, if he still keeps in the 
dif«;crion of I he walls, will immediately ascend the craggy 
bill ot the Areopagus. ' '*’liis hill is very uneven, consist 
iiig of two rocky eminences;'on the lowest of which is a 
small chapel, dedicated to St. Difuiysius the Areopagite. 
A cave below this chapel, alway s shown by the Athenians, 
and which contains a cold spring, perhaps the foimtain 
mentioned by 1‘aosanias as .being near the 'Pcm])le oi 
A])ollo and l*an, on tlie di'scent from the Acrop'»lis, is no 
otherwise ('iirioiis, than as being reported by the dcvcnit 
llliristiaiis to have given shelter to St. PaJil. The *Are(i 
]iagus is>\v''ithiii a stone’s throw of the craggy sides of the 
Acropfdis, which is ineii'ioned, that you may not attach 
tfio inipoi lant a signifii atioii to the words mountain, hill, 
valley, and rock ; lor, in fact, the scene presented by 
. Vic city, and the immediate vie inity of Athens, is a land¬ 
scape in niinialiire, the most lo\eIy in the world, indeed, 
hot by no means corresponding'wi’th the notions of those 
who are luqiiaiiited with the vast exphiits, without hav- 
ing'behidil the country oi (he Clreeks. There are no re 
mains ol any ancient building which may ha^c been (lie 
place oi assembly on the Areopagus, altlioiigli lliat celc 
brated^ court continued to exist to a late period, as llu- 
fius l^estiis, Proconsul of Greece during the reigns oi 
Gratian and Tueodosius, is called an Arcopagite. 

The ground {tt.the wi'st of this bill is f. boilow valley, 
W'bicli is inclosed on tlie other side b\ tin* sloping concave 
ascent ot a>oothei’ eminence, less rocky that of the Areo¬ 
pagus, but Covered only witira very thin soil. This hilb 
though considerably inferior in height to the Acropolis^ 
is, in the aiicii nt descriptions, ranked ain' iigst the Attic 
mountains, under ti e. name of l,ycabcUns. The region 
between the Areopagus and Lycabottus, was part of flic 
ohl ciG, and included-witliiu the walls, wdiicli may be yet 
traced over the brow of the last-mentioned hill. The 



part in the valley was the icelc of Athens* the Hollow 
and above this, there are vcry*evi(lent vestij^es of Puyx, 
the place of public assembly. I'liese are imiiu‘(l1;Uely 
fronting (westward) the Aci-opolis, in the concave slope 
of Lycabettus, which* in this? place* presents the appear¬ 
ance of bring hewn perjiemlicularh, so as to form the 
*’ord of the seinicirci^ar arc, * ^ • 

Ip the inuldlr,^ir rather in a niciie of *this part of the 
lilts* there are two pieces of wall* composed of stones of 
an immense size, meeting in an obtuse angles in whi^h 
there is a flat area, raised iipoi^; flight of four or live 
steps. This appears to hav^^beeii the Heuia of the ora¬ 
tors, or at least tlic platform on which (he polpit was 
raised, after the conquest of the city by Lysaiuler, when ^ 
it fronted tiie Acropolis, and liad no view of the sea. The 
ground hlls been cleared away iir several jiarts* so as to 
show other portions of the same wall, hj the activity of 
f.ord Klgiii*s agents, W'ho would have obtained much 
praise, and escaped a good d<*al of obloquy, if they had , 
confined themselves to such labours and reseaJicljes. 

Just above the stone platformjs the brow of the hill^ 
whence (here is a view of the PiraMis, the peninsiih olf 
M U]i\cilia, and the whole line of coast. '^I'he e.st side of 
ahettus falls, by an easjiF descent, into the large plain 
>1 Athens. Coih, tiic^rea ol l’ii^x* the sides and siiin^ 
nuts of Lycabettus, are phnighed op and cultivatetl,'whcrc 
tlu'ie is any wil on the rock. They were covered witli 
llie green blades of wheat and barley, as early as ,tlib 
nioiitli of January; and, on the clear warm days which 
often occur in the deptli of an A^thenian winter, swarmed 
with trains of Greefv &nd Turkish females, clothed in 
tiieie bright-coloured hoods and mantles, some strolling 
about, others sitting in circles, with their»cliildren jilay- 
iiig on the Tiirj^ish guitar, and dancing before them. As 
the season advances, nwdiy of the pofi/er sort of women 
are seen in tio'se coni-grounds, pici^ing tlic salads 
and herbs, which constiture’so material a part of their 
diet during the long filsis of the Greek church. • 

III the middb* of February, the corn was a foot Itigli, 
find then, to crop its luxuriance, the (worses of the Turks 
were tethered in the fields, amongst the standing barley, 
and were continued in the pasture fora fortnight or three 
week!-' » 
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^ can fic more full d. life liiau the picture to be 

viewed, particularly on this side, close to the walls of 
Atli^irs. A pleasing object, and one which I have often 
oncouritcred in niy rambles near the town, was a well- 
drest boy, generally a Turk,'leading, in a coloured string, 
a favourite ram,* whose Irorps were crowned with flow¬ 
ers, and sopjetiriies playing or struggling with*'lii[n, in an 
attitude often if.preAcnted by ancient ^sculptors. It is 
usually towards the Bairam, the Mahometan festival, kvd 
Christian carnival, that these pretty animals arc thus 
adorned, previous to j,hcir sacrifice. The children at¬ 
tending tlfeir mothers in faev; walks, are also often follow¬ 
ed by tame iambs. 

To return .to our survey: on your way from the city- 
'■ gates towards l*nyx, before you come to the side of the 
hill, there is on the i iglit hand, an assemblage of low 
crags, separated from Lycabtttus by a small gap in the 
rocks. On these crags is a little Creek chapel, and at 
the lower end of them, towards the Areopagus, is a 
* smooth dejscent, which has been worn even and slippery, 

. liy the elffects of a singular j)ersiiasion ju'cvalerit amongst 
llic females of Athens of botli religions—the married wo 
men concwve, that by sliding uficovcrcd down this stone, 
they inciease their chance of bringing forth male chil¬ 
dren ; and 1 saw one of them m^s^lf at this exercise, 
whicli ‘appeared to me not only,.disagreeable, but indeed 
rallicr perilous. 

.Vbovc the steps of Pnyx, keeping rather on an ascent 
to tlic right for a hundred paces, you reach the highest 
part of l^ycaliettiis, where tliere is a Windmill ; on wliich 
spot, as Cliandler was informed* bj an eye-witness, tlie 
Venetians, in l(i87, placed four mortars and six pieces of 
cannon, when flie}’ battered the Acropolis.f 

To the south/)f the steps of Puyx, lower dowm, but at 
no great distance'in the side of'the bill, art the three ar- 

* Pou<me^ille says, that in the Morea the shepherds will call a ran, 

/ It he were to travel in Irel.md, he would as gravely swear 
iliat the peasants of that country call a pig “ Ilovate," and without be 
;,ig fa!■ fi< ni the truth. i 

f The same traveller places fhe Persian campon this spot, but 11c- 
rrxloius, lib viii Pramu, cap. 52, e\ppessly says, that it was on the 
mount called by the \tlienians “ the Ildl of M irs.” The fact is, that 
v.liat Dr ('handler culls a p.art of Lycabettus, tv as thouglu by carh 
l! a\ clL'r,5 to lie the Areopagus. •’ 




tificial excavations, lookir^ like square caves, conjee \ 
tured by Cliandler to be the* sepulchres of Cimuii the 
father of Milliades, and of his miu'cs, thrice victorbiis at 
the Olympic games. When Lycabettus was supposed to 
be the Areopagus, these wet*e 'thought to be the prisons 
of that corjrt, and are so la^i Sown in the plan of Athens 
attached to the Atenp Attica o? Faiielli. • 

Descendyjg fi*om the Oimoniair septilchrcs into the 
htrilow valley, Cuele, you arrive at the rocky ascent just 
under the Acropolis, covered with tomb-stbnes, onc«i)t 
which is erected to the memory.a pious Mussulman* 
who has also a tomb at Cc^ntaiitiriopU* and at Smyrna, 
and is believed occasionally to revisit the earth, and ap> 
pear amongst the true believers. 

Turning again to the right (south-west), and having 
the Acrdjlolis at your back, you jM’occcd, for a sliort time, 
over a t1.it, now a corn-groimd, and then begin to ascend 
a sleep hill, separated from Lycabettus by a rocky hol¬ 
low, through which there is a path from the l*ira;us Ut 
tlie city. This hill, iniich higher than Lycabettus, is 
that once called the Museum, half catiiiuti shot from 
tlie Acropolis ; and, on the top of it, is tiic monument^ 
visible at a great distance, going by the ifninc of the 
^onih of Pliilopappus.^ • 

Wliat is now setii of this struetiirc is iif very whi{c 
marble, the suhstrucinw of which being partly above 
ground, gives it a height of twcLc or thirteen feet. Its 
form is that of a very eliplicai curve; and the conpave 
])art of the ruin, looking tow'ards the Acropolis, contains 
two oval niches, in each of wi)ich there is a statue, one 
of them (that on the right) being seated in a ehair. A 
sijuarc column is between the two niches, and the base 
of this pilaster represents, in very prominent figures, as 
largo as life, a 4 iersoii drawn in a chariot by four horses, 
with a procession in froi/l, and a Victofy following. The- 
figures have all lost their heads, anj^ the hor>^s’ legs are 
broken ; but the sculpture, thougli of a late date, is verv 
bold and animated. To the right the monument is entire. 
• 

* Philopappus lived in the time of Trajai^ and it is thought prob.*! 
bable, from part of an inscription containingtlie words, “ King Ant' 
ochus, son of King Antiochus,” and from Pausanias (Attic, p. 46' 
who calls tills the tomb of a Syrian, that he wa.s a descendant oftl ■ 
fviiic;^-. of Svria. scltlcd h^^Penii’rv ut Kom^- 



ta the leit) in riiiiif;; Ihetmarbies con'iiiosing it ju( 
lins; out, so as to form a sat of strp.s for any one who may 
wis^ to climb to the liifijbor part of it, and 'iew the orna¬ 
ments more rlosely. Tlie part destroyed, it is thouijbt, 
contained a third niche, ariil«('oinpleted the striiL’ture; the 
remainine; portion seems in'sipdt a condition as Jo be likely 
to fall withjthc first earthcjtialce. Many parts of the mar¬ 
ble iire covered,mot Vo say defaced,^ \viU> names of li a- 
vcllers. The name of an artist, Romaldi* I'tbink, \tko 
tr^ivelJed wMb Mr. DodweJl, is, with an unpardonable 
vanity, written up in !\^half a tiozen places. A picture 
taken frtfrn tbis> spot, ••vb! I'onpreliend all the south¬ 
west of the city, and, with the annexed sketch, complete 
the > ievv (»f Atliens. 

Here the Venetians, under Morosini, bad also a mor¬ 
tar, and one of the borabs fired from it was fatal to some 
of the sculpture on the west fibiiit of the Parthenon. T’lie 
same spot had been before sehu 'etl, as a position cak'u- 
lated to overawe the city, by Aiiti.i'oniis and Demetrius 
Poliorreteji, wao fortified its summits. 

, The JlCiUScuin contains nothing else worthy of notice, 
except two .sepulchral l avities, miu h <if tlie same kind 
as those of Delphi, scooped out on the south side of the 
bill. . 

'■ J'assing dow'ii from the Museum t^w'ards the Acropo¬ 
lis, and keeping a little to the ivght, you come into a flat, 
piece \)f ground, which stretches along the s/mthern rocks 
of (Jte citadel, and was that portion of ancient Atheii.s 
called “the Cerami< us within the City,’’ but is now 
ploughed, though but with little advantage to the hus¬ 
bandman, as tile soil is very thin, And covered in many 
]dace.s with small fragments of marble, and other ruins of 
ancient buildings; a circiiiiistance n(> one will wonder at. 
who has looked^into the mention made of this portion ol 
ancient Athens by Pausmiias.^ In tliis place we were 
shown several marks of late excavations, undertaken 
chielly hy l.ord Elgi'li, who had the good fortune to find 
there a stone with an inscriptinn, r;i elegiac verse, on the 
Athenians who were slain a; Poti. aia. 

At about a furlong and a half from the foot of tlie 
AcrupoU^' the plain of the Ceramiciis is terminated by' 

* Pomnuli vv.'is the ivmie of Mr nodweC’- . 1 , i-it. A, K 

■ 7, bejjinniiij; e 



j^ravjBlly clianiicXof the llissus, a river, as BoC'^ 
cacc calls the Sebeto, tt qJanto ricco d’oiiur tanto poveri^ 
d*arqiie;” and which, diirinj^'our winter at Athens, ni)t> 
w ithstanding some rain and siiow’, was never swell^d*even 
into a temporary torrent. The channel, Iiowcvim*, in^y 
not in former times have Been always so entirely dry ; 
for water is discovered, at a Httle depth, by digging into 
the stony bottom, which may Be more shalltfvv now than 
formerly, i^d civoked up by the acciimufatioii of the sur¬ 
rounding ruins. But the ilissus, if full to the mar¬ 
gin, could never have been morq than an insignific^rnt 
brook.* ,, 

Going directly from the ifttseum towards t!i*e Acropo¬ 
lis, in order to pass close under the rock, you ai'rivc at 
the western angle of (he hill, and at once see the remains, 
of the t!»catre built by Ilerodcs upon the site of the Oiloum 
of Perirffis. These are not of Siiarhle, hut of stones of 
large dimension, and preserve exactly the same appear¬ 
ance as when described by Dr. Ch:in(ller lorty years ago. 
The entrance to the area of tiic ruin is still from the cita¬ 
del, to which one of the walls, formerly the iutna’ one of 
the Proscenium, serves as an oiitw’ork. What is to h« 
seen of the scats of the Amphitheatre, which, in order td 
make use of an advantage frequently rc.sr»rted<o by Gre¬ 
cian artists, arc scoojicd (Mt of the side of the Mil, 
chiefly on the rigid «r west side of the area, the falling 
I'libbish and mould havitig blocked up those on the other 
parts of the semicircle. The curd of the arc is about 
eigidy-two long paces. , 

Tills, though the original building W'as of great magni¬ 
ficence, is not a striking ruin, hut of a very stable con¬ 
struction, and has selFvcII as a model for the study of ar¬ 
chitects. The very little depth of the scene shows the 
use to W'hich the theatre was put; not for the representa¬ 
tion of plays, b^d for the contests in music at the Pana- 
lliena^n festiviils. The tflree rows of arched windows, 
one above the other, seem mere in th^ Romanian in the 
Grecian taste. 

• « 

• I see, ih.i* on.lhe strength of these pools of water, to which the 
Albanian women of Athens resort to wash their clothes, Mr. Chateau¬ 
briand attacks Dr. Chandler, who laughed a! the traveller Lc Roi, 
for representing the liissus as a fine flowing river, With a respectable 
bridge acioss it. 
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£ As you prorcrcd from the iideum by tho rugged track 
Vlose ti> tiu* Toot »)t' the A(;^‘oj)(tlis, in the same direction 
(to east), the naked rocks, crowned witli the project- 
i»g hattlein'-nts f>f the citadel, are seen hii^li above yoii to 
tlie hd't. There is st»me sr»i! and sloping crags about 
half way up the hill, to which point you can climb, but 
above this j;he rocks ri.s(^ perpendicularly, ahd arc in¬ 
accessible. *. * ' ^ 

A hundred paces from the Odeum, there is to be seeji, 
h^lf hidden *in the cliff', what looks like the foundation 
arches of a projecting'part of the fortress above. They 
have been thought pai*l ■ofj:^n ancient portico leading to 
the Miisit ’^riieal.re. 


Uni ess directed to olcscrve them, you would hardly no- 
' tice these ruins, nor would you pay much attention to the 
site (d‘ the 'I heatre </f (Bacchus, which occursvit a little 
distaiK e from the sontli-east angle of llie Acropolis, were 
it not for the an('i(‘iit vestiges placed on the- rocks above. 
Tlie < ircidar sw'eep of the seals, iiident<‘d into the side of 
the hill, |s scarcely perce|itihl(‘, in)r did f observe the 
^one-work at the extremities, extant in Chaniilei’s time. 
iBut Some, (d'the monunients ahoxe the Amphitheatre still 
remain, v.l'hire jdlastt rs of the Uorinthian order, sup¬ 
porting an entablature, are standing against the flat 
’ .nontli (d‘ a large cave in the side of the hill, w'hich is now 
closeifc up* and convei-ted into a church, dedicated to 
Panagia Spiiiotissa, or Our Lady of the Cavern. Over 
tlie middle |)iiasler is an inscription, above w'hich the 
ardniirave has scurie relievos of laurel-wreaths; on the 
top of the whole, in the middle, was the statue, sedent, 
thought hy Stuart to he the jierspnification of the p(‘ople, 
from the wtu’d ahmos jn the inscription to the right, and 
Coiisider(‘d by^Chandler to be the statue of Niohe but 
at last determined by my Lord KIgin, who has placed it 
in his museum, io he the image of the* beardeil, or In¬ 
dian Bacchus. The statue hail no head so early as 1G7G, 
and is dressed likt a female.f His lordship has also 
(^taken away the very ancient suu-dial which was to the 
left of the statue. 


Paiisan. Attic, pag-e 37. 

t Whether there are any signs of ajbeard detached from the headj 1 
Know not. , 
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Above trie cave, and in \i position wliirh requires soma 
clinibiii.t' to reach, just under |he walls of the citadel, uv^ 
tuu Corinthian pillars, one, three or four feet Iowhi* than 
the other, standing without an> other s'rurtore !ittarhe4 
to them, and having ti'ianguiar capitals, formerly’ the 
bases of tripiuls. . 

Leaving'the Theatre of naijrhus. you descend to the 
modern walls «)f the iown on your lidt, cl^'se to wliirh the 
gnwjnd is [Wouglied and sow<>d, and then arrive at one of 
the gateways, whence there is a road that leads'soutli ,of 
the plain towards Cope Colooni. the Suniiim promontory. 
At a few paces to the left of road,^ near -the gate- 
wav, is a circular pavement,'* an aldni, or corn-lloor, of 
the kind,so coinmoiity seen in Greece. 

R(‘y<>nd this gate the walls project, and you have to • 
pass roii^iil an angle of them, in order to arrive at a ruin 
of inconceivable magiiiliceiicc directly before you to the 
east. 

After leaving the walls, and passing over corn-grounds, 
rugged and interrupted by ravins, at about a furlong 
distance, you come to a flat paved area, evidently artifi-^ 
cially raised, as may be seen froiti some foundation walls, 
on the eastern side, and towards the channel of the llis- 
fins, which passi's at a hundred pares to the south.. On 
this stand the sixteen H'ltecf Corinthian coluinus, of the— 
building finished hy*Hadrian, called hy some tin*.I’an- 
theon, and hy others the*lVm|)le of Jupiter Olyinpius. 
'I'lieir site is exactly indicated by the pillars at the left 
extremity of the adjoined picture, * 

The stupendous size fif the shafts tif these columns, 
(for they are six fejt jn dianieter, and sixty feet in 
height), does not more arrest the attention of the sjiecta- 
tor than the circumstance of there being qo fallen ruins 
on or near tbc spot, wbicli was covered with a bundred 
and twenty cc^Utiins, and .,tbe marble w«lls of a teiniile 
abounding in statues of gods and heroes, and thousa lid 
olTerings of splendid piety. About ftfly years »igo there 
was another I'olumn standing, which was thrown d«>wn^ 
to build a mosck near the market-place, and so entirely 
removed, as not*to have left a single fragment of its marble 
on the area below. Two of the colum^is fronting the east 
still support their architraves ; and the remains of a saiall 
modern cell of common stone, which, as Chandler ob- 



Served, must have been crectei^ when the tups of the ]>il 
lai*s w|cre accessible from the surrounding ruins» are still 
seen* above the capitals of the two next to the Ilissus. 
'/*u this the Greeks and Turks direct your attention^ and 
declare it to have been the^liabitation of a Saint; allud' 
ing to a hermit of the sort called Stylites, whose conspi¬ 
cuous pcnaficcs wcre,oncd not uncammon in many parts 
of Christendom. In the tcntii centuryv there was uno 
tht'r instaiKjcof these voluntary mortifications at Patras.^, 
wjirrc a being, who preserved only the figure of man. 
was seen .on the summit of a column, fixed, without mo¬ 
tion, for ten yeaVs, supported by the bread and the watei 
daily administered to (lim by the charity of another holy 
< monk, afterwards the famous St. Luke of Stiris.* 

The solitary grandeur of these marble ruins is, per 
haps, more striking tiran thp appearance presented b> 
any other object at Athens, and the Turks themselves 
seem to regard them with an eye of respect and admira¬ 
tion. I have frecpicntly seen large parties of tlieni seated 
on their c'arpets in the long shade of tiie columns. 

At about fifty j)aces from tlie western side of the area 
on whicli t!ie ruins of Hadrian’s Temple arc stand¬ 
ing, therc'^is a path tiiat leads to the channel of the liis 
. .;us, and conducts you into a w idc rocky ravin, close to 
the b^d of the river. Here, after tain, are some pools 
of water in the hollows, which ure frequented by the pool 
women of Atlicns for the purpose of washing clothes. 
Just above the ravin are the ruins of a Turkish foun¬ 
tain ; and, near this, is a pulpit of white stone, whence 
tlie jniauins, on particular occasions, harangue the as 
seinbled mrJtitude. 

In the month of March, on the year of our visit, an 
extraordinary* drought had alarmed the Athenians fur 
their future harvest: prayers and holy rites were perform¬ 
ed in tins nhice for nine successive days, three of which 
were dev^ed particularly to the Mahometans, three to 
^thc Christians, tliree to the stran^gers and slaves. The 
people were collected in the ravin, on the corn-fields, 
and under the columns. The Mahometan priest suppli¬ 
cated for all, and <the whole assembly, of all conditions 
and persuasions, were supposed to join in the prayers : 
but it was contrived by a little address, that the animal 
creation should appear to second the entreaty of tlie 
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Turks, for, j6st as the ^iirbaiied worshippers bnwrd 
tiicmselves \^ith one accord »to the ground, and calktF 
upon lite name of their god, the lambs of a largo |lock. 
collected near the spot, who had just at the instant been 
separated from the ewes, began to bleat, and were an¬ 
swered by their dams. 1 kn^ not that any one was de¬ 
ceived by tiic scheme, but the devouter Mussulman may 
[>erhaps ha\c believed that the distresdes of the sheep 
\Ty‘he just as worthy to be made known, and as likely to 
move the compassion of the deity, as the c6mplaints^of 
the Christians. 

The ruined fountain fieeni.r.-t<f'liavc bfven once supplied 
by the stream that now flow's through artificial channels 
ill the ground into the town, and is collected into two 
large reservoirs, at a quarter (J* a mile to the north oT 
tlio ravrti. A small stream, ciUicr the overflowings of 
the reservoirs, or a scanty sjiring rising in the bed of the 
river, is generally seen to trickle down the crags, until 
lost in the gravelly bottom of the llussiis. This spring 
has still preserved its ancient name of Callirhpe* and the 
iiiliahitaiits of that part of Athens which strelches to¬ 
wards the columns of HadriaiTs^rcmplc, and is the quar¬ 
ter of the Albanians, are called in the songs/jf the pea¬ 
sants, Callirhiotes, from tliejr custom of frequenting these 
pools in the bed of jhe llissus. Cailiriioc once supplidor 
the large marble rcscrv.pir in this dell, constraicted by 
Pisistratus, the apertures of whose nine pipes, which 
gave it the name of Enneacruniis, were visible not many 
years ago, but ai’C not at present to be discerned. 

The small Ionic Temple, standing forty years past on 
the other side of the' llissus, at a short distance further 
lip to the cast, and determined by travellers to be the 
KIcusinium, where the lesser mysteries were performed, 
has now disappeared, but a shaft or twp of a column is 
seen, vvpdged'into the w'iJl of a little Greek church near 
the spot, wliicli may belong either to thak Temple or 
to that of Diana Agrsea, once alsd on nearfy the same 
position. ^ 

Following tjic channel of the llissus, about a furlong 
higlier up you reach the site of the marble Stadium ol 
Atticus Herodcs. Nothing now remains of this costlj 
structure, except some rubbish, and many pieces of mar¬ 
ble i\akc(l lip by the, plough, yet the cavity artificialh 



jfbrmrd in tlio sido of a low U\]( still prrscnvcs the an( irnt 
Ishape, that of an ohloni; horse-shoe, of this ancient place 
of exercise ; ancJ the area, which is now a corii-.£j;roiirul, 
Inivhic^ been ineusnred, has been found to be < ontained 
in an an* of six hundred,and thirty hiiu^lisii feet. But 
this does not allow’ for the piarhle-woi'k, nor for the scats, 
one row of whieh ma> have irtlvaneed intf» the body of the 
Stadium. Nt>t fa^r frojn the top of the •Stadium, in the slope 
of the circular ratline of seals, is a ca\fru, which, after 
one or two ^vitidiriji^s, leads out into the open (oiintry at 
tli^C hack of the hill, l/i this there are no marks of arch¬ 
work, or any species of‘i.'iiisonry, yet its position has led 
ffirmer investis'shors to ctt^iSider it the pri\ate way by 
which the principal spectatoiN entered, and the iinsuc- 
,cessful candidates in the "ames retreated from, the area. 

On visitiue; this cavern, Vfnir reroilcctinijs^ of past 
times would, for a tinu’t sive, way to relleetions caused 
by ti«csiii;ht of some present objects. The first ilay 1 visited 
the [dace, I observed a Hat stone in the side of the rm k, 
strewed with several hits of ndoured rujr, bn>ken t^lass, 
flour, and honey, anil a handful or tw'o «d dry pease. As 
1 was t^oini^ to examine*them, a Greek in company ex¬ 
claimed, “ Dont’t touch them, Alfeiidi, thev are the 
DeviTs i^oOils—they are majL^ical.” On enquiry, he as- 
^swred me that some old wom^n of Athens, well known to 
be witches, cainc often to this raverif in the dead of the 
iii,i;'ht, and there performeil thtir incantations, leaving 
these remnants for oftVriiigs It) the evil spitdt. Another 
peia)!! most seriously informed rue, that this was not all, 
for that these same enchantresses had been often seen 
during a midnight sform,-skiinniiiig, off the foam of (he 
sea where it rolls against the lo?ig pebbly beach, near the 
ancient port of Phalcriis. 'riiese w itches, (a decrepid 
creature was pointed out to me as one of them), arc 
bated and feard’d by Greeks and Turks^; and make nso 
of their supposed art to extort cliarlty from the credulous 
and teri'iliefi lemales-of both nations. 

Crossing tlie bed of tlie Ilissiis, at the -spot where the 
lilarble bridge, (of which there is not now a v'ostige left), 
leading from llie Stadium to the other side of the river, 
once stood, and leavwig the Corinthian columns to the left, 
in order to reliini li> the city, von pass over some I'ougii 
uneven gronml, ploughed where there is any soil, and in 



many places strewed with' small pieces of marble, tbe\ 
remnants of New Athens, or that addition to the old rity* 
which was built by the Emperor Hadrian. Kci pios;’ a 
little to the right, yon strike into one of the roads to tl:3 
town, in which continuing a short time, ,\ou come to 
where it divides, one branch going to a gateway not far 
from the columns, and the other passing nearer to the 
foot of the hill Ape hesmiis, wlicm e the '.lew is taken, to 
ant/llier gateway. Tlie first of these is formi il by a mar¬ 
ble archway, called Hadeian’s Arch, iVoin llie f.tiuo 'S 
Greek inscrijilions on the Irieze aho\e, showing it to have 
been one of the boundai‘i(‘s lu,'^^cn Old .jurNeW Athens. 
Tlic part of the slrnt'lurc aho\e H»e fi’ic'/a*, prcsmiliiig a 
faCade, witli ls\o small colll)Oll^^, and oilier ornameii'ih of 
the Corinthian order, is siij»|iorted hy tltc arch, and, be¬ 
ing out (i^' real h, is not iinn h injured. 

The other gateway, to tin* north, in the walls ot the 
modern city, which in this part stand neai’Iy on the site 
of the old walls before the Ih loponnesian war, is covered 
hy a flat piece of carved iiiarlil*-, that, in the }y;ar 1705, 
coiiHtitudcd the frieze and architrave of the remains of a, 
marble facade, consisting of twii’ ionic columns, and a 
small portion of the ari h that stood at the foot^ of the hill 
Ancliesmns, and denoted thejiosition of a reservoir col- 
K < ling the waters of an aqneiliict, hegnii by Hadrian anit^ 
finished hy Antoninus l*i,us. The letters imp. fixAnwi, 
T. ALLivs, and the word consvmmavit, uiiderneatli, iiiay 
be easily read fi’oia below, but the intervening line in 
smaller characters, 

) 

i.VO. PIV3. COS. III. THIB .POT II P. P A«,AEI>VCTV.'H IS -N'OT.S, 

requires a nearer inspection. The stone containing the 
remainder of the inscription, supplied by early travel¬ 
lers, is now IK/ vChere to b^ found. * 

No other antiquity occurs without the modern city, 
except the shaft and capital of one edinmn of the Corin¬ 
thian order, just at the .outside of the suburbs to the iiorih-- 
west, between the gate looking towards Thebes, and that 
near the Temple of Theseus, Whether this column may 
not be the only remaining vestige of fhe ruin considered 
part of the Prytaneum, and having, in 17 38, tni columns 
yet standing, ami a marble wall (represented in tho 



JiRuins of Athens) 1 cannot at^all decidebut> I was, told 
sthat there had been, not many years past, an antiquity 
of some importance on thc*^ sjwt, and that a Greek church 
had^been pulled down lately, wliich stood upon the same 
area. This may have beejn the church of Great St. Mary, 
mentioned by Chandler. 

The antiquities to be seen within the town, are the 
choriigic ntionumcnt,, of Lysicrates, the Temple of the 
^Vinds, and the Doric Portico, or the j.ortaf of the new 
market-plape. It is singular enough, that the two last 
oi these should not b(; mentioned by Fausanias, and, al- 
tbough too considerablo^fiO be overlooked as insignificant, 
be still a portioh of the c^nparativeJy few remains to be 
seen at this day. 

I. The peripteral Temple, with a dome supported by six 
fluted Corintidan columns, or the monument of Lysici’ates, 
called by the modern Greeks and (after thein) 'oy travel¬ 
lers, the Lnuiei'ii of Demosthenes (•txvrfc /tou 
which is situated under the eastern extremity of tlje 
Acropolis, and supposed to be in the line of tlie ancient 
street the Tripods, is the less subject to ihjury, on ar - 
‘count of being attarbed, as before mentioned, to the Ca- 
purhin consent. The good P^dre. has divided it into two 
stories; slnd the upper one, Just capable of liolding one 

. .v7tudent at ins desk, serves as a small circular recess to 
a chi^mber at the left wing of the cCiivent, from which it 
is separated by a curtain of green cloth. Only half of 
this structure, w hich, like other monfimenis of the same 
kind, was only designed as a podestal foi* a consecrated 
trijK>d, is to be seen from the street, the remaining half 
of it being inclosed within the walls of the garden, and of 
^he con\ent itself. 'I'ho intercolumniations of stone, a 
modern addition, take away fi*oiii the effect originally 
produced by 'tlie elegant proportions of this monument; 
but you would' 1^0 pleased with its excelhpt state of pre¬ 
servation, notwithstanding its very great antiquity, 
which n}ay be datQ«l so far back as the second year of 
the 111th Olympiad, 330 years before the Christian era. 
An exact model of it was, some years ago, constructed 
and placed at the Louvre, and casts of the whole monu¬ 
ment, writh those ef the minute sculpture on the circular 
architrave, have latterly been taken by my Lord Elgin’s 
artists. The shape of the choragic monument of Lysi- 
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can»aMnc account Vor the strange appellation at^ 
tarbed to it by the moderns ; <ind it appears, that an an- 
tirpiity of the same description, also in the direction of 
thestreetof the Tripods, standing in the middle of the sli- 
ventcenth century, was kno^vu by the name of the Lan¬ 
tern of Diogj'ncs. , • 

The moniiineiit of Andronicifs Cl^rrestcs,«r the octa¬ 
gonal tower caJIc^l the Temple of the WiTids, placed in an 
obscure part ot*^the town, and very likely to be overlook¬ 
ed, is mucli in the same state as described by*thc WTittf'S 
of tbc last century. It is far from being a striking piece 
of architecture, and the pyra’»..ofical form of the roof, to¬ 
gether with the ligurcs representing the eight winds, arc 
of *a very heavy kind of sculpture; besides which, the 
marble of the building has become so dark by age, as to 
look. iiko» coarse black stone. •The wind Zephyr, a 
w'itiged yijuth scattering flowers from his bosom, is the 
figure now most entire. This portion of the octagon 
fronts the lane (for it docs not deserve the name of a 
street), and is the only conspicuous part of the lacyiumcnt 
visible to those who arc not withyi the court-yard of the* 
house in which it is inclosed. The religion of the Maho-* 
metans, like that of tlie Christians in other instufiices, has 
helped to preserve this fabn<»; for the i<iterior of iCIia^ 
for many years serve^l as a place of worship for the turn¬ 
ing Dcrvisiics, wlio perform their ccremonie&r dvery 
Criday, and a,speriineii of whose holy exercises we had 
an opportunity of witiiessiug at Constantinople. • 

The Doric Portico, which, from an inscription on the 
architrave, has been called the facade of a temple dedi¬ 
cated to Augustus, is ftn the left hand of a yard attached 
to the Waiwode’s house ; and part of the building being 
hidden within the court of a neighbouring dwelling, only 
one of the four fluted Doric columns composing this ruin, 
is to be seen fi^im the street, and withoift getting into a 
private bouse belonging to a Turk. The proportions of 
these columns arc much larger than those of fhe The- 
seutu, but their marble'is not of so fiuc a colour, being* 
almost black. , 

The conjecture of Chandler, that th^ portal served as 
an entrance into the new Agora, built, after the destriic- 
lion of the old one, on die other side of the Acropolis, by 
Sylla, received, in* the ,opinion of that traveller, much 

>OL. j. M 
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^pport from the inscribed tnaible stiil to be s'cen ir.'thc 
walls of a house, to the left harul,flosp to the ruin, which 
Cuntitiris, in very legihlr charjirters, some regulations of 
the Emperor IJadriairs, with respert to the exp»)rtation 
of oil; but although this marble is of considerable size^ 
it may still have been brought from any other jiart of the 
town, andc/»n lianlly he S'lid to determine anything with 
respect to the r<maids, to which it is now, perhaps acci¬ 
dentally, adjoining. 

Tins eoribiudes my notice of the stable antiquities of 
the town of Athens; but before I proceed to conduct you 
to the AcVopitlis it wouIiML*." as well to reinai'k, that there 
are many detached pieces of carved stone, and marble, 
inserted in the walls and over the tloorways of the mo¬ 
dern houses, which arrest the attention of an}' <mc who 
Wttlks the streets, besid'*s such a variety of portable cu¬ 
riosities, as would require more sKiil and learning than 
1 arn possessed of, usefully to illustrate. 

These are generally about a foot square, and adorned 
y^itb smuP, and not liiglily finished sculpt lire, some repre¬ 
senting a procession, others a man sedenl, with another 
stand ng, who has hold of his right haiiii, taking the last 
^dieu, and having the utnlt!rneath. 'riiere arc many 
^^,.V'ith single figures in the s^une has-relief, well exeruted, 
containing the name of the dead ; one of them, indeed, 
whir li I saw, had not only the name* of the deceased, and 
of his father, but, what is very uncommon, of liis trade. 
A inost perfect specimen of the usual subject, the \iKfi^u7rv», 
or funeral supper, is in my possession. It cont.uus two 
figures of men recumbent on a couch, iindei' whicli is a 
coiled serpent in the art of rai.'ing himself, perha|)s de¬ 
noting the cause of the death of the dei eased, or an Ksru- 
lapian emblen ; a female sedent at tlie foot of the beil, is 
presenting a cup; and a boy, in the farther end of the 
piece, in a spirficd and clegar.it attitude, seems tu have 
Deen pouring out wine in a flagon. The lieail of a horse, 
the aniutal sarrifired to Pluto, i.s very nroininent in a 
' small compartment by itself in o;ie corner of the sculp¬ 
ture, 

Besides these S|^pulrhral monuments,"there are lying 
in the courts of many of the houses, the small marble pil¬ 
lars, a foot or two in length and four or five inches in 
diametei^ which were iJie ereetdd over the ancient 



tombs, anr\cq|htained inscViptions sometimes, but oftenef 
the simple name, or at mo^ the name of tbe tribe t4 
which the dead belonged ; there was one lyingcip the 
yard of our lodgings. A great many of them, with t!i»ir 
tops rudely carved into tlie*shape of a turban, are stuck 
u^on the graves in thc^ Turkisli burying-grouiuls, 
e^eoially*in that between the rock of the Ai;i‘opolis and 
the Museum. , * • • 

• Fragments of statues, pedestals, capitals of columns, 
are still to be seen in the walls of the huilditigs; but |he 
most valuable specimens have ftecn rennjvcd by collec¬ 
tors. 'Tlic sun-dial, and the ^d?yinuasiivch*s Chair, were 
taken by L«)rd Elgin from the court of the Cathulicon, 
where they stood in the time of Chandler. 

The marble cistern, or Attic measure f«ir liquids* 
is yet remaining in the yard of the archiepiscopal 
house. • 

Notwithstandiug the eager researches, and the ex¬ 
tensive collections of ail travellers, learned and unlearn¬ 
ed, there ai'e still daily discovered in Athcn;^ and in its 
ncigiibourhood, particularly at the Pirseus, many smaller 
antiquities, which are very interesting to any person 
even mo<lcrateIy vcrseiPiii ancient literaturpr We had 
the opportunity of seeing, many lutely-foum! vases fof 
that kind for the loyiour of whose iicvcnTiori the Tusciffis 
have been made the comyetitors with the Greekfi)f which, 
thnugli not sp large as those (■•illected from the excava¬ 
tions of Lord filgin at Athens, in the supposed tombs of 
Antiopc and Euripides, and at jEgina, Ai'gos, amf Co¬ 
rinth, were yet very beautiful fyiccimens of the arts, and, 
besides, suggested tfnc.or two curious facts. In one of 
them, a foot perhaps in (liarncter, and half full of burnt 
bones, was a small thin strip of iron, on which was carv¬ 
ed the name and the family of Solon. .1 am not aware 
that this recdrli of the d(»ad has before been noticed in the 
sepulchral vases. ' 

The figures on the outside of another vase^ much less, 
but more perfect, whk:h were (as Mr. Lusieri remarked 
to me) designed, though with the greatest freedom, and 
perhaps by the hands of a common artist, yet with a 
spirit and truth not to be imitated by any modern artist, 
represented Charon ferrying two shades over the Styx ; 
and it w'as ohselHvablje. that his boat was, to the nicest 



^iint of resrmblancfi, exactly the same iii'tshape aa 
liow in use at Constantinople. 

Smajl busts and fraijments of statues are not unfre* 
qUpnfly du.i? up in tl«c .sfrounds in the neij^hbourhood, 
or found in the wells. Soine^ of the latter, lately disco¬ 
verer!, show faint tracr^s of colours, and prove beyond 
doubt, wliat^late writers l^avc endeavoured trf cstablren, 
that <hc earlier a^icicats had the practice of painting their 
statues j* which, though it may seem extraordinary,- is 
ijoj; so murlHSo, as tliat some of them should be composed 
of various materials, marble, wood, ivory, and gold:{ 
however, we kiio,w this tflLbavc. been the case, as well a^i 
that their figures were dressvd in different suits of mate- 
i-ials, which were sometimes changed or embellished on 
•particular days. Tin eyes of imist of the marble, and 
of nearly all the bronze^ heads, were of some sparkling 
stone, (»r else w ere tinged with a sort of encaustic colour^ 
iiig, l*ausania.s speaks of a statue of Minerva, that 
had sea-green eyes, like Neptune 5 indeed, it docs not 
seem at all improliahle, that tlic epitliets of liomcr and 
Hesiod ^cre strictly attended to, in the confirmation 
ajid colouring of the r^-presentatiuns, afterwards con¬ 
structed kv the Grecian sculptors, of their numerous; 
divinities. 

'Amongst other small antiquities discovered (as almost 
all of them arc) by excavating tumdli, I recollect being 
show'n a Flora of so singular a ^ort, as to establish, per¬ 
haps, the opinion, that the ancients were acquainted with 
the .Sexual system of plants; for tite upper part repre¬ 
sented a female, with her mantle in front full of flowers, 
and the lower a male figul’c.:}; , .• 

* A. L. Millan, 4 ,*m his memoir on a bas-relief of the Parthenon, 
not ires this fact, observing-, that the ground of the statues was gene¬ 
rally bloc, ^he hair'zyiil some parts i>f the body ami the most 

accomplished antiqnanan of the agf*, in a late magnificent work 
printed by the Dilletanli, has treateel of the same subject, and 
would be coipsultcd with *great advantage hy every scliulai- and man 
of taste. , 

j- The Minerva of the Plataeans, made fi-omfhc Maratlionianspoils, 
had a l.tce, huiuls, :uul feet (the work of Phidias) of rparble ; the other 
parts of the statue wore of gold and wood —Pans Bocot. 

^ To «/i/* rcov etvJ'i'uoY (tint supported the folds of the mantle. This 
sort of reprosontalion is a favourite sepulchral emblem • 1 have seen at 
Athens, a little Ihiccliiis holding up a large bowl^in the same manner 
T'he satyrs on nioinimcnls seem a type of this principle—the opposite 
f') that Ilf I’ornirit'f’i 
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Mirrors*^^ other utensils of tlio toilet, alabaster la^ 
crematories, or rather thostf sepulchral phials whicl/ 
either contained essences, or, perhaps, the clcaiiSiug of 
the bones when washed in wine and milk,* arc frequently 
brought to the city by the peasants, who arc aware of the 
anxiety of the Franks to ob^in such relics, line of them 
sold me a Very beautiful specimen of the firs^-ineiitioncd 
curiosity for one^ piastre. One siii^ular»remnaiit of an¬ 
cient times^ in my small collection, I cannot forbear to 
mention: it is a sling-lead, exactly the sliapb of an al¬ 
mond-shell, weighing nearly a qu&rter of a pound,f hav¬ 
ing on one side the figure o.‘‘ i? thunderbolt, ahd on the 
other the word (Take this), in very plain letters. 

Artothcr of these, in tlie possession of an Knglish gentle-^ 
man, has the word •I'lAjnnn, *t to Philip j” so thattiic piece 
of unlucky Immour recorded of A.ster, wlio inscribed on 
an arrow—“to Philip’s ri(*ht eye,** was either not very 
original, or was afterwards commonly imitated by the 
witty Athenians. 

The silver tctr.'idrachm, and a great variety of j\thcnian 
and other coins, may be collected with very little trouble^ 
but for detailed observations on tlicsc and similar objects 
of rui'iosity, 1 must refer^yoii to the works ofi^irofessed 
aiitiqiiarians, having by the finrgoing hints cndeavaiircd 
fo awaken, rather f]ian to satisfy, your curiosity ; and 
feeling that 1 have been a^le to do little more thafl the 
pedant, who jy oduced a single brick as a specimen of a 
whole building. . 

* See Remarks on Antiquities, Arls.^and Letters, during an excur 
sion in Italy in the years IgOJ^and 1803, by .lohii Forsyth, Esq. Lon¬ 
don, 1813, p. 328, a work written during a long captivity, which i 
r'ught to terminate. 

‘ tVithin seven pcnnvwcightc 



LETTER XXIII. 


Jiscent to the Jidropolis .— iV.,e PeIas,!;icon.~—The Cave of 
Apollo and Pan—The Entrance of the Citadel,—The 
t ProptjliEa.—The Parthenon,—The Eredhenm .—J JSIotc 
on Lord El^^in'’s Ptu'snits in Greece,—The Modern Cita¬ 
del,—The Turkinh Garrison, ' 


THERE arc two roails of ascent to tlie gate of tlio 
citailelone over tlic biiryiiig-ground to the left of the 
pdetiin* the other up a deep ill-paved patlu romnieiicing 
froiri ahoyt the middle of the back of llie town. There ig 
a wall. miiKing an oiit-wurk to the citadel* on your right 
•difind. all the way as you advance towards the entrance 
of tin; fortress. Just after you entet- the gate of this out¬ 
work, there is a niche (»n the l ight, where, in 1765, was 
a statue of Isis. A modern stone fountain i * a little above 
this, am) iiither the inhabitants of the citadel come for 
water, as tlierc is no well on the hill. 

As you proceed upwards, the rock of the Acropolis is 
immediately over}our left hand, and there is a little soil 
at the lower part of the steep acclivity, which has been 
ploughed, but'now produces no grain, as the masses of 
rubbish and large stones falling from tjic rocks above, 
must have rendered all labour abortive. iTet this, as we 
nuiSt give credit ttji the comments on the earlier history 
of Athens, was the portion allotted to the people called 
Telasgi, who fortified the Acropolis, and were afterwards 
cxjiellcd from Attica for their conduct Hi the Athenian 
virgins, 'fhe PcLsgicon cannot be more than an acre 
in extent, and that spread on the rocky sides of a steep 
hill; a roniiiied territory for a people who dared to 
rouse the vengeance of the Athenians, and who wci’C 
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xlioui^ht of a particular execration hy the Oeif 

phi an orarlT^ ^ i 

On the lelt hand also, about lialf way up the Jiill, is 
the cave of Apollo and Fan, which would not be olfsen'. 
ed, were it not for the storiysof ancient mythology which 
it calls to mind. It is small,.and by no me. iis deep, and 
retains nothing remarkablehotjwo or three sc^uare ledges, 
contrived, initst proltabiy, for the ireeption of voti'e ta- 
Idiots. Thealtar oT Pan was raised by Evander the Arcadian, 
in fi similar recess in the side of the Falatina hill. 

Above this spot, near wliich ilie ^l■l‘slalls si aled flie 
walls of the Acropiilis, the patl'« cliiin|||ijhe hilt, taking a 
direction rather to the ielt^ and yon virrixe at where a 
gate in the wall, to the right, leads out over the'Turkish 
burying-ground : as( ending tlieiK'e, straight to the east/ 
you comp to the first gate of the citadel, which is tiirnished 
with large wooden doors, seldfun sluit: passing throiivli 
this, there is, on yonr right, a small wooden building, and 
immediately, on the same side, you look into the area of 
the Odeum. 

You pa.ss on upwards to the second gate, wooden 
doors of which are shut at night, and entering, have ou 
your right hand an open* shed, w here a guarfkrfif Turks 
is stationed. Advancing b^ond the secoiii) gate, you 
still continue to asc<‘nd, but im lining to your left, uiifti 
you see at your ri,^it the ruins of the Propylsea, and 
turning round, pass clos^ under them, to get further up 
into the Aero*polis. You turn again to your left, under 
a square tower, built partly by the Venetians, partly by 
tiic Turks, out of the mass of marble remains. The 
lower part of it is mvv .used as*a prison, and has a small 
iron door of entrance to the dungeons, but was in 1676 a 
powder-magazine. ^ 

You then pass to the left, at the bark of tlic ruins of 
the Propyliea^ &nd see thjee of the fiv.*«(foor-ways origi¬ 
nally behind the columns of that building, and constitut¬ 
ing the ancient entrances to the Acropolis, '^he intcr- 
coliimniations of the Qulonnade, an hexastyie, have b- ep 
walled up, and a terrace, mounted with a battery of can¬ 
non, has been Taised on a level with the top of the pillars, 
formed of rubbish and the ruins op the roof, cell, and 
columns, of the portico of the Propylaia, destroyed hy the 
Venetians in —The 'Temple of V'ictory, once on the 
right of the Propyliea*, was blown up in 163o; tlie last 



Wmorlal of its existence was carried by Lord 

who, from a wall b^Ion.i^incj to a rampart attached 
to the»tow'cr, obtained the frai^mcnt of sculpture, siippos 
ed by Chandler to represent the battle of the Amazons, 
but decided at last to be the nombat of the, Athenians and 
Persians. But a room, lo'-.vhich the entrance througli 
a hole in thj? wall, and \v|.*os.' toof is part of Vhe e ll of 
this Temple, iststill'notfn’ioiif^ for the wonder mefUion 
cd by Chandler, the- miraculous light.^ There wao ", 
tOjWer, corresponding to that on the opposite wi.ig, 
standing over the JKeinple of Victory, when Whelcr tra¬ 
velled, biri this (iptrtcr is*cunv buried under accumulated 
ruins, and choked up amongst the mean white-washed 
cottages belonging to the few inhabitants of the citadel. 
*^rhc painted building »>„ev on the left wing 

of tlie I’ropyla'a, is also,destroyed, hut part of it cerves as 
a foundation for the tower before-mentioned. 

On the right, as you advance beyond the tower to 
wards the site of the Parthenon, in a poor house, liver 
the Disdar, oe governor of the castle. 

'rite Parthenon stojid <»n the higliest flat area of the 
bill of the Acropolis ; a'ml, when tlie temples on every 
side of it'^\cre standing, whose Viiins now serve as foun¬ 
dations for the modern buihj.ings, this magnificent strnc- 
a])pcarcd to crown a glittering i^sscmblage of marble 
edifices ; and the eye of the A|heiiian, surveying from 
below the fair gradation of successive winders, rested 
at last upon the colossal image of his Goddess, rising 
majestic from the siinimit of her own Temple, the ge¬ 
nius of the Acropolis, the tutelary deity of Athens and of 
Greece, , i 

The ascent to the citadel itself was by a long flight of 
steps, heginniiig nearly from the Areopagus. The very 
walls of the fortifications were crowned with an onia- 
mental cntablatii.’e, parts of (Which stiiP remain; and 
these, and every other structure, were of the purest l*eii 
tclic marble. No x^ondcr then that the Acropolis, in itc 
whole circuit, was regarded as one vast offering conse¬ 
crated to the Divinity. The portion of the Parlhenon 
yet standing, cannot fail to fill the mind of the most in 


* This linlit is transmitted through a piece of the transparent stone 
rulled Phcngitci:- 



diffpwnt sjtectotor with sentiments of astonishment and' 
aue, and tlieSamc reflections ^risc upon the sight eveiii 
of the enormous masses of marble ruins which aresyn'ead 
upon the area of the Temple. SUch scattered fragmVn^p 
will soon Constitute the sole, remains of the Temple of 
Minerva. • 

If the pi'»)gi'ess of decay shoi^Id continue to^bc as rapid 
as it has been for soihcthing more Ilian ^ century pasty 
there will, hi a lew yeais, be not one marble standing 
upnji another on tlie site of the Partlienon. In A66r, cvei^ 
anticpiity of which tliere is now any trace in tlie Acropo¬ 
lis, was in a tolerable state of pi-iservatiop.* Tiliis great 
Temple might, at tliaf period, be called entire:—ha\ing 
been pi’cviousl^ a Christian church, it was tlien a mosck, 
the most heautifiil in the world. At present, only twenty- 
nine of tl|e Doric cidiimns, some of which no longer sup¬ 
port their entablatures, ami part oT the lelt wall ot the cell, 
remain standing. Those of the north side, the angular 
ones excepted, have all fallen: the dipteral porches, 
especially the Pronatis, contain the greatest number, and 
these retain their entablatures aiul pedimentS,* though^ 
innch injiireil. • 

In the interval het\veen*t\vo of my visits to^^Jie Acro¬ 
polis, a large piece of the ari hjtrave ^longing to Ihp ex¬ 
terior ('olonnade of the IM'onans fell ^wn; all the sculps 
tiires from the fyin/JaMum of this porch have bemi de 
sfroyed; and the trunks lAid broken arms of two iigiires, 
incorrectly supposed Hadrian and Sabina, or two deities 


* The Sieur Deshayes (the first who traVKllrtl to Athens, and wlio 
saw tlie Temple of VictorPalMiost perfect) in 1625; Nointel and (iul- 
land, m 1674; Spon and Wlieler, in 1675 and 1676, Lord Wmcliclsca 
in 1676, and Vernon ; ah of whom visited Aihens previous to the siege 
of the city by Morosini, caw the Acropolis, less cHangcd, perhaps, 
from Its ancient stale, than it has been from the coadition in which it 
tlien stood, in th^sfiort period siibsequent to the»daybol those travel 
lers. Pocock, Lord Sandwich,. Leroi, Stuatt, and Chatidler, belield 
only the ruins of rums, many of which hav% since perished—ctiam 
periere rninae. Even M. de Choiscul’s second work, wh( if published, 
will represent many remain^ not at present to lie seen, for he trave 
led in 1784 ; and though Mr, Fauvel, who has been occupied at inter- 
val.s since the yea^ 1780, in assisting the compilation of Mr. de C '■> 
Voyage Pittoresque, will be able to add the description ot somt small¬ 
er antiquities to tlie account of those before known, yet very many of 
the grand monuments of art, for which Athens has been Yisited. 

h«ve within these ten*v ears disappeared 
VOL. K • \ n 
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v.villi till'. Iicudb ul those persons, are all t^w reuia,ning 
{)f the grand jiiece of sci^lptui'G whicli rcTpresentcd the 
birth pf Minerva, and Jupiter in the midst of the assem- 
b^ed'gods. The ligure'of the Victory, which was on the 
right of Jupiter, lias been .recovered by Lord Elgin’s 
agents, who demolished a, Turkish iiotise close to the 
north-west angle of the Te^mplc, hir the purposes of cxca 
ration, and four^d it,.as well as small parts of the Jupi¬ 
ter, the Vulcan, and the Minerva, unticrncUh the mo¬ 
dern huiidkig, where they had lain vsiiice the Veneti.an.H 
liad unsuccessfully attompted to remove them in 1087.* 

Many of tlic |culptur(^ on the ninety-two metopes ol 
the peristyle, representing the battle of the Lapitha: and 
tlie Centaurs, particularly those on the entablature of 
-llic south side, were, almost entire in 1767. I believe 
there is not one now reniainiiig: the last w^rc taken 
down by Lord Elgin. 

All I hat w'as left of the sculpture on the eastern porch, 
the contest between Minerva and ?<(eptunc, has been car¬ 
ried olT bv the same {X'rson. The marks of the separa¬ 
tion are still very apparent. Ignorant of the cause, L 
pointed them out to Mi*. Liisicri himself, who iiifornied 
me of tlk'\ fact, and showed tli-e jdaces in the pediment 
W'heiv’e the two female colossal statues, the Neptune, the 
-^''heseus, and the inimital^e horse’s head, still remem¬ 
bered, and regretted by all at Athens, had been removed. 
Such of the statues as had before fallen, had been ground 
to powder by the Turks. It is but fair to mention this 
fad, at the same time that the other circumstance is rc- 
('orded. 

One hundred and seventy of six hundred feet of 
bas-relief sculpture on the frieze of the cell, represent¬ 
ing the Panatyeiuean procession, remained entire in the 
time of Chandler. A portion of it, containing seven 
figures, was taken down froir^ its situaviin by M. de 
Clioiscul Goiifher, and is now in the Napoleon museum. 

( know i|ot w’heliie.'* the collection of our Ambassador 
ipoutaius any of this precious scul||furc, too exquisite not 
to have been executed according to the design, and under 

* Tlje ropts by whicb, under the direction of General Kccnipsinark, 
Mie workmen were lowering them, broke, and many fine figures were 
clahhcd to pieces. Lord Elgin has reaped the advantage of the lacri 
ofllif.' V'^cnetians 
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ilic siiptfritl^en^lance, of Phidias himself.* Most part nl 
that portion of it on the wal^ of the Pronaos, yet re-^ 
mains ; and by means of a ruined staircase, once belong' 
ing to a minaret built against one of the columns of'th^t 
portico, I managed to get onttive top of the colonnade, and 
by leaning at full length over jthe architrave, had a suffi¬ 
ciently cloac insjiectioii of tlie ^ork to be convinced, that 
this sculpture, thougli meant to be»vie\Hied at a distance 
qf forty feet at le'ast from below, is as accurately and mi¬ 
nutely executed, as if it liad been originally •designed to 
be placed near the eye of the sjR^ctator.f Some eques¬ 
trian /iguros arc remarkably 'vitire, and retain to this 
day tlie animation and freshness with which they issued 
from the hands of tlie artist. 

Within the cell of the Temple all is desolation and* 
ruin ; tijp shafts of columns, fragments of the entabla¬ 
tures, and of the beams of* the roof, are scattered about 
on every aide, hut especially on the iiortli of the area» 
where there are vast piles of marble. I measured one 
piece, seventeen feet in length, and of proportionate 
breadth and thickness. The floor, also of nfa^ble, has 
been broken up towards the eAstern front, and in th^ 
south-east angle of the itrea, is the wretched ^nsek, as 
well as some stone-work of (ireek church,* into j\hich 
Parthenon was f Miiierly converted- A dent iikMil 
floor is pointed out as being occasioned by th»i shell 
w’liicli blew up a powdef-maga/ine, and destroyed the 
roof of the Temple, when bombarded by Morosiiii. 

Pcsidcs the vast magnitude of the marbles composing 
tlie Parthenon, which, perhaps, is more easily remarked 
in the fallen ruins t^iap in the' parts of the building yet 
standing, there is another Just cause for admiration, in 
the exquisite care and skill with which every portion of 
the architecture appears to have been wrought. The 
work on the Q^los and (^avettos is as Jiighly finished in 
the fragments of the enormous cornices, formerly placed 
at so considerable a height from tii« ground, ps the mi- 

• • 

• Id lulls and Callicrates were the scholars of Phidias, who were 
inorr particularly the architects of the Parthenon. 

f The learned author, how'ever, of the dissertation prefixed to the 
great work lately published by the Dilletanti, seems to think, and 
[lerhaps correctly, that the distant effect was alone intended ami 
■»;'idled * 



nute parts in the lower portion of the huildjn^' The '^amc 
lUninterrupted perfection ys observahle inlllie flutings of 
the shafts, in all the mouldings of the capitals, and par* 
tjcufarly in the tambours of the fallen columns, whose 
surfaces are smoothed to su«h a degree of evactness and 
nicety, as to render the junctures of the blocks almost 
lindisc(»ver;}ble. ^ ^ 

I'ln* part of Uie area the most rfear from ruins, is to¬ 
wards the north-west angle, and the western cntrarce, 
where the‘grooves in the floor, formed by opening ^nJ 
sliiitting the, Adding-doors of the Temple, are still very 
dis(ernab'Ie. Fjiirit mao^s of the painted saints, with 
which the Christians disfigured the interior of their Pa¬ 
gan edifice, are Just visible on the walls of the south side 
* of the cell. 

Of the Opisthndomn^, the Athenian trcasury> at the 
back, or eastern portico of thv? Parthenon, there are now 
no tratCH to be seen ; but Lord hllgiri’s agents discovered 
some columnar inscriptions, before alluded to by Chan¬ 
dler, of great antiquit}.* 

Deset^nding fr»»m the ruins of tlie Parthenon to the 
north, you puss throiitfli a lane or two of wtiite-washed 
cottagesViq nuns, befnre yon come t<» the remains of the 
£rec,tlieuuiy and the adjoir^ng ch;i|)ei of Pandrosos. In 
vital portion of the Kr-ectheuin which was dedicated to 
Minerva Polias, the columns of the Iront porch arc stand¬ 
ing, but without any part of tlieir entablature, and un¬ 
supported by the walls of the cell, the whole of the south 
sidb of which was destroved during the short war be- 
tween England and Turkey, and now' lies in heaps at 
the. back of the columns, and in .thc area of the Temple. 
The corner one of these columns, the best specimen of 
the Ionic in ^the world, with its base and capital, has 
been removed by Lord ililgin to Ltigland. The remain¬ 
der w ill soon fall , • 

The marble of this ruin is of a virgin whiteness, and 
the work|iiai]ship, iC; the structure is very diminutive in 
comparison with the specimens of the Partlierion, is a 

* The whole length of the Parthenon was two ‘'hundred and eigh¬ 
teen feet, and its hreLidth ninety-eiglu feet and a half, reckoning the 
flight of tliree steps upon wtiich the structure was laised The (,o- 
lumns were foriy-iwo ftei high 7'he Opisthodomos was separated 
from the anterior nave of the Temple hv a wall.' 
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still '»iore l^xqj,usife example than that Temple, of the 
polish and edge wliirh were giv^n to all the parts of Grc-^ 
ciaii arrhitecture. The line of no pencil can exepl the 
delicate accuracj of contour in the swell of the tftru^ 
and the ornaments of the base ; and the hand, in pass¬ 
ing repeairdly over the marble, seeks in vain for 
the slighter inequality, or ^ven roughness, on tlie 
surface. * • , 

• The proportions of tiiis joint Temple are but small ; 
wliun nearly entire, in 1736, the whole buildHig W'as byt 
sixty-three ieet in length, tiiirty-stx in breadth, and not 
twenty feet liigh, but the KrertJieiim in it&kind, as 
cnin|deto a proof of the genius and skill of the Greeks 
as the I'cmple of Miner\a. 

From the columns of the Temple of Minerva Polias • 
you com^ to that portion of the bpiliiing which was dedi¬ 
cated to Neptune and Erc#thcus, and whei-e the wall of 
tile cell is still standing, and, by the help of rnoilern ma¬ 
sonry, now serves as a powder-magazine for the supply 
of the citadel. Here the pillars support, in ^lart, their 
frieze and cornice, as highly finished as the bas^s of tlic 
columns, but much of the shafts df tiic roluinus is hidden* 
by the modern wall that 4jils up the intciroJimMiiations. 
'Within the building, in a par^X^oip**'**"'!? fhe vestibiilcof 
tie* Tenip|e of Neptune, is some fine architecture, coffi 
sisting of an Ionic door, wliirh was designed by,Lord 
Elgin's artists, but is now not to be seen. 

On passing round the portico, you have on your left 
the marble wall of the cell entire ; and at the end of tfiis, 
there is a piece of plastered wa|l, now filling up the open¬ 
work of the small Chgipt^l of l^androsos, between the im¬ 
ages that yet remain of the famous Caryatides whicli 
supported the entahlaturo of the building. ^ There is one 
of these images before you come to the corner of the cha¬ 
pel, and the atijfular one r emains, but atfie place of the 
next, which Lord Elgin lias transported to England, is 
now filled up with mortar, so that there are pow only 
three of the four statues originally.supporting this fron^ 
looking towards tlie Parthenon. One of the Caryatides 
had been carried away, or destroyed on the spot, before 
the year 1736. On the plaster wall,"on the west side of 
the chapel, these words have been very deeply cut: 



(ii;OD SON FECEHUNT GOTI ^ , 

HOC FECBRI^P^T StOTl.* 

Xhc mortar wall, yet fresh when wc saw it, supplyin:^ 
tlie place of the statue now in the noble Ambassador's 
museum, serves as a comment on this text. 


• * ^ 

• This eulogy of the *001118 stlluflos to the unfounded stiny of a 
Greek histurun, who relates that Alaric, either' terrified by two fihqri- 
toms, one of Minerva herself, the other of Achilles, terrible as when 
hr strode towards the walls of Troy to his friends, or struck with a 
reverential respect, had spdred the treasures, ornaments, and people, 
of the venerable eij^y. 

This may he as good a place as any other, to say a word on th'' 
proceedings of the person whose conduct is contrasted with that of 
the barbarian. 

We heard, I fancy, every thing that could be alleged by either party 
on botli sides of the questioij, and being on the spot wheo the most 
fiinmis struggles were made by bot>h the french and English to gam 
their point, may be better judges of the facts than those who have 
sinre examined the matter at a distance \rnm the scene of action. 

My Lord F^lgin’s agents are not accused on account of any of their 
ciccavalions, or carrying oft’the numerous articles they discovered by 
those procA'dings : their rifling of ancient tombs, and pulling down 
'modern houses to get at biirkvd remain.s, was on all hands allowed to 
'be a fair and laudable proceeding, as was also the modelling of the 
reliefs ainhv»,ther sculptures. The paVt of conduct objected to, w:is 
the not being rontenl with the easts, which was all the french wanted 
^y^obtained when in power, wifliout the possession of the originals, 
and by that means hastening the decay, and defacing thtf ancient mo- 
nunierfis,,so as for ever to diminish considerably the gratification ol 
future travellers and artists. 

The injuries seem to be these :—The taking oflT the metopes, llie 
staUie over the Theatre of Bacchus, and the statues of the wesleio 
pediment of the Parthenon; and the carrying away one of the Carya 
tides, and the finest of the columns of the Erectheiim. No other 
come, 1 believe, within the limits of ccyisir.'e—no other marbles verc 
detached. 

It may he enquired, wliat excuse can be offered for such a spolia¬ 
tion > It IS ansWLved, the french De Choiscul Gouffier detached part 
of the frieze of tli^ Parthenon man}'years past. Some of the persons 
employed in collecting for his muspum, and asLi:»,ing his projects, 
still remain ati Athens, and have the same views, which nothing but 
inability have preventet^ them from accomplishing ; they had even a 
plan of curryitiff off the •whole of the I’emple of 'J’hcsens !!! They only 
complain because they envy our siicccss,>and would themselves have 
been masters of the same treasures. To this the others reply, “ With 
the exception of De Gotfffier, no one of us ever hijured the temples 
—we have often had it ^ our power—we went to great expense in mo 
delling and designing, which would have been unnecessary, had we 
resolved to take the originals—you, yourselves, when you first settle.1 
here, professed no more; we looked on wrthout opposing you 



rii« Ercaytheiim was sacred in the eyes of the ancient 
Athenians, anS'^may still be receded with veneration by 
the modern traveller, as being the spot where Miyerva' 
contended with Neptune; and the triple building iflust 


\vc* Were you tHenJs— you liave not only robbed, but treacherously 
lobbtid!” ' • • , ^ • 

The answer is, “ Vfe are no robbers, we bought, and dearly bought, 
cvVry article. Adnniting your facts, we only took that which would 
h.ive4)cen Jestrojed by the Turks, and which was in a %Ute of dila¬ 
pidation—it was bettir the sculptures (if the I’arlhenon should be 
preserved in a museum in England, than ground to powder on iheii- 
own basi-jj—we took nothing from the I'licsdum,•because it Was ex¬ 
posed to IK) such imminent perd ” 

I'tic last retort of the Trench is, “The case w.is the same with re¬ 
spect to both , but having been prevented from ruining the latter, you • 
’.ikc merit to yourselves for a moderation which was not voluntary 
Wlun you Mk of buying the right to doface the finest remains of all 
inli(|uily, you seem to put out flf the (piestiun all the proprieties 
which might in such a case be c\pccted to regulate the conduct of 
the .'iriist, tl.e scholar, and the gentlennan.” 

’I’liis IS as well as 1 recollect, the sum of every thing adduced on 
either side, and reduces at once the question to the t^o points— 
W'oiild tilt Trench have removed, or endeavoured to remove, the or-^ 
naincntal sculptures alluded to > or, if they would not, were those, 
I'l-erioiis rrunains likely to have^een speedily destioyed by^their bar- 
binan masters'—It is rertain, that if the Turks remain for many' 
inoi'c years in possession of .\thens,--ii^ \ aluablc antiquity u ill4}e eii> 
‘ii-'ly destroyed But the Treiicli conteinplatc the ch.iiue of Gret^fe 
hi mg sDon attached to tb^ dominions of Napoleon in that c.i^Cjnot 
< ven our nationality would prefer a possession of some of llidir broken 
parts to their irittgr.iy in the hands of an enlightened enemy. It is 
not the vanity' of lieing the owners of such a treasure, but the wi.sh 
to advance the fine arts in ciwhsed Europe, that should inniicncc*the 
conduct of any collectors, but without enquiring into motives, it is 
pretty evident, that an infinitely greater number of rising architects 
and sculptors must derive^bontfil from these studies, if they can be 
pursued in a museum at London or Tans, than if tluy were to be 
sought in the Turkish territories; and surely, we can hardly complain, 
it they arc to be found in our capital. Present Inaittllers may feel a. 
a little mortificatior^ and those w'ho arc utterly incapable of appreciat 
»ng the merit of iTie remains in question, wherever they may be fixed, 
will join in the fadiionable clamour of the day I havft said nothing 
of the possibility of the ruins of Athciis bcintp, in the event of a revo 
bition ill lavour of the Greeks, restored and put into a condition ca 
pable of lesisting the rava|*cs of decay ; for an event of that natui# 
cannot, It strikes me, h.ive ever entered into the head of anv one 
who has seen Athens, and the modern Athenians Yet 1 cani.ot for¬ 
bear mentioning a singular speech of a learnedaGreik of loannma, w ho 
said to me, “ You English are carrying off the works of Me Creek--, 
otir foiclailiers—preseitc them well—we Greeks W’lll coniC and le 
1 ' matid till'in ” • 
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appear, even lo us* in some degree sanrtifiey by tke su¬ 
perstition, which believed that each portiljii of the Tem¬ 
ple retained some tindoub&'d evidence of that memorable 
eveftt. The heaven-descended statue of the protectress 
of the cit^ was religiously .preserved in her own fane; 
the mark of the trident, ttnd the salt fountain bursting 
from the cleft whence the fifjrse issued fron> the earth, 
and where "rhe yiurinur of the sea ^as often to be heard, 
were long pointed out near the altar hf Neptune ; aivd 
the chapel pf Fandrosos preserve*! witliin its sarretL in- 
efosure, as late as the time of Pausanias, the trunk of the 
olive whi/’h had given victory to the goddess, and a name 
to the city of Auiens. 

Below the Erectlieum there is a battery, where tliere 
are two cannons, which arc used by the Turks to an¬ 
nounce the Bairam, or any extraordinary intelligence 
from the Porte. This batteiy immediately overlooks 
the town, presenting a better view of it than any other 
quarter of the Acropolis, and 1 have seen several Turkish 
ladies, on a fine day, walking on this side of the ram¬ 
parts, anti leaning over the hatliements, to enjoy the 
iimusiiig murmur that nses from the city below. 

The ]]i£irt of (he citadel where the modern fortifications 
arc most entiiv, is to the east, a few paces below the pos¬ 
terior front of (he Partiiemin, where they were refitted 
abouk fifty years ago. Looking oiif (liroiigh one of the 
embrasures, you there find y/mrself at the verge of a 
very considerable precipice, with the Albknian quarter 


A curious notion prevailing amongst the common Atfienians, with 
respect to the ancient statues, is, that they are real bodies, mutilated 
and encliantcd ujto tlicir present state of petrifaction by magicians, 
who will have power oter them as long as thr 'I'liiks are masters of 
Greece, wlien they %ill be transformed into ilieirloicner bodies. The 
spirit within t^liem is called an Arabirn, and is not unfrequcnily lieard 
to moan and bewail its condition Some Greeks, in oiir time,«onvey 
ing a chestjfiotn Athen^to Piraeus, containing part of the Klgin mar¬ 
bles, threw it down, and could not for sqpte time be pre%ailed ii|>on 
to touch it, again aflirming, they lieard the Arabini crying out, and 
groaning for his fellow-spirits detained in bondagu. in the Acropolis. 
It is to be added, that the Athenians consider the condition of these 
enchanted marbles will bettered by a removal from the country 
the tyrant Turks. 




•jf tij© towii\in the depth below, at a distance which much 
dimitiishcs every object. f ^ 

The craggy cliffs on this side of tlie citadel afford the 
most imposinj^ view of the Acropolis, and arc in appear¬ 
ance so inaccessible as to strike any spectator at once 
with the improbability of the notion entertained by Stu- 
art, and ncQ^adopted by Mr. F^uvel, of the eastern front 
having been the principal entrance of the Parthenon : for, 
as t4iat facade is almost immediately over the rucks, the 
Temple, if its door was to the east, must inrve had ti^e 
look of being uTiapproachabIc. The first conjecture of 
Spoil, who saw the cimtest of th» rival fk^ities in the re¬ 
mains of the figures on the- eastern pediment, has not, I 
think, been shaken by any late discoveries.* If it should 
be stated, tliat>thc well-known description in Ovid evi¬ 
dently pcriU.s at this pediment of Jhe Parthenon, and that 
therefore the principal front W'as on the same side, it may 
be answered, that, in describing the contest of Minerva 
with Arachne, it was more to the porPs purpose to allude 
to the former victory of the goddess than her birth, 
which was the subject of the sculpture on the interior 
'.‘roiit.f 

The crevices of the racks on this side of citadel 
ofitain the nests of innume>'ildp flocks of daws, and 
-.TOWS, which hover round thehiu, but arc thought nevfS.* 
to soar above the Parthenon.j; , • 

Vou can continue to goT'ound the ramparts to the south 
of the l*arthei)on, overlooking the Theatre of Bacchus,$ 

'* See the argument stated in Critical Observations on Anacharsis, 
by M. Barbie du Doccage^in note to plate xix. represenling the two 
pediments of the Parthenon,*such as they were in 1674, 

t The Scholar who has drawn up an account of Lord Blgin’s Pnr- 
iuits in Greece, has decided the “ scopulum Mavortis ” of Ovid 
(Metam. lib. vi. fab. 2), not to mean the Areopagi^s, but the eastern 
-diffs of the AcrofsJlis. ^ • 

^ This was an ancient superstition. Dr. Chandler, iSy no means a 
•..redulous p^sonage, says, that he never saw^ crow mount above the 
summit of the Temple; but the margin opposite to this* remark of 
Mur traveller, in a copy lenPto me at Athens, contained these wordst 
'* .I'ai vue dcs milles sur le Parthenon.” I aiBrmed the same to a re- 
iident at Athens, & gentleman fond of authorities, who said, “ The 
daws you may have seen; not the crows.” • 

$ It should have been remarked, that in Stuart’s Ruins of Athens, 
-.he Od^iiin is called the Theatre of Bacchus, as it had before been 
\ Wliuler, who sup|josed the semicircular are* under the cave of 
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without bring intcrruptecl, cxrept by the ruiiTi of four oi 
^ive Turkish rottagrs, an^l blocks of lallrlT masses, until 
you wjiiie nearly parallel to the nesterri front of the T(‘in- 
iJe/vvherc the way is coiiipli tely choked up by large 
masses of ruins, and a few mean houses, the beginning of 
a quarter of the. citadel ir which the Disdar is lodged, 
and Some o,f the sohiiers^with tlicir familiei| belonging to 
the garrison. «Theifc soldiers, called Castriani by the 
Atlieriiaris, arc only one hundred and tvicnty^five in irum- 
b/'i'f and ortliese the greater part, when not on duty,, live 
in the towm below. I’Jic only service of the Castriani is, 
to holloa'out scycral tinres during the night, to inform the 
cilizeiis below of their vigilance, and to fire the cannon 
and display the fiie-wr>rks usual on their festivals, from 
' the battery under the Ercctheum. 

The citadel, which even in modern times was, consitler- 
cd a formidable fortification,* and is called by one w l iter 
(Nic.h (ierbhel*), “ arx munitissima,” would now be un* 
able to make any resistance. I’here are only twenty- 
seven cannons mounted tbrougliout the whole fortress, 
,and of these only seven arc fit for service. Three ol 
them arc of a great length ; iliey were presented by the 
late Sultap Selim, and are placed on tlie battery over the 
Propylffia. The Disdar is an officer of no consideration, 

t 

Panag'ia PpUiotissa to have been part of a Gymnasium constructed bj 
ThrasyUus, and looked upon the remains of Pn}x as ihe Od^um ; but 
Ur. Chandler’s opinion has been hci'e followed, noiwithstonding the 
lalo." authority of the plans of Anacharsis, which adln-re to Stuart’s 
disposition ot the antiquities in question. The only difficuUx winch 
Chandler appears not to hare .surmounted, is the vicinity of the 0<16- 
urn to Knncucrouiins, placed by himsc^lf i'l the dell neae the llibsiis, 
and, therefore, necessarily near the south>cast an. le of the Acropolis, 
not ♦he .south-west ang’le. The words of Paiisanias are express 
W'Ajjviov cTi (t# ’fl’iifiis) »ri axAei/o"/ «*i <*yT«y F’yvf/txfituyev. Howe¬ 
ver, the j^rotlo contaiMiii;; the tripod enjjraved with the story Cif Apol¬ 
lo and Di..n.i slayinjf N ohe’s children, nientu'ncfMiiy the same author 
as being- above the seats of the spectators, coriv.sponds exactly with 
the chapel of Panaj^ia Spilintissa, and as I could not observe any cave 
(altliougli ^ylieler did) above the other theatre, seems to me alnoi^t ' 
,♦0 .se iU*-tlie rontroversy. The 28th caprbb iv. of Memsios’ Auic. 
Lcctiones, Collects all the ancient mentions of the Od^um—built by 
I’encles, burnt by Sylla, and restored l*y King- Ariobarzatic!'. Aili- 
cus Herodes b.is by so,me been thought to have constructed a third 
theatre. 

* In a book called " Pro Deolaratione Picturje sive Descilptionn 
Sophiaiii fibri .septem,” v/hich I hav< never 5>«' . 1 . 
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Iiis j>ay bei(i(:^ only one hundred and thirty piastres pci 
.iniiiiin, (liis siildicrs have oiil^ ten), and he is subject to 
'Jjeordei’s of the Waiwode of^he city. ' 

It is not difliciilt, in viewing the walls of the citadel, to 
trace the Greek foundation,^ and the Turkish and Vcnc- 
lian supcrstructui*e of the ranjparts. On one or two ol 
the parts, ^I^re there was rfti necessity for modern forli- 
firation, the old AtheAian walls*arc all thj^t ai’b to be seen, 
:uul continue tlic*Sole defence of the rock. This is the 
* as^. on the angle to the north-west, near tliQ site of the 
Temple of Victory. In this jiart Antiquarians lia\c seA, 
or fancied themselves to have scfn, the successive arelii- 
tecture of tlirce different periods, the C<?cropian, the Pc- 
lasgic, and that of the age of Pericles. 

From every quarter of the Acropolis there are the niosti 
agreeable prospects: that from the top of the Propjhea, 
wbich Io«?ks towards tbc PirajiisJ is the most extensive, 
but so soft and blended, in the neari'St fure-groniid and 
the farthest distance, as to seem an unbroken perspective, 
from the corn-fields, vineyards, and olive-grounds ol 
Athens, over the long line of coast, and the sfntxttii ex¬ 
panse of the Saronic Gulf, to tin high lands*of Salamis* 
and vl^gina, and tlie faint outlines of tlie i*elopi*iiiiesiaii 
hills. 

'I'he flat Sparc on the rock ol'tiTb Acrnj)olis is not intjiic 
than eight hundred l^et in length, and about half asjnany 
in breadth;* a small extetit for the site of the pViinitive 
city of the Athenians,] but an area of great size, when 
considered as the base only of temples and marble '^la- 
Jaces, containing not a single structure which might not 
be justly denominated^a ^master-piece of Art. 


* It should be understood, that In ihe few occasional hints at tlu* 
proportions and sizes of some of the Atlienian aiitiqtiities, 1 have not 
<juoted from any notes oi inj own, but from former^letails, which may 
ne found to dif}ek*\fith the measurements of llt«se travellers, whose 
\^•ol■ks I was, at the time of wrilirg these Letters, unable to consult. 

i Oil account of its ha\ing‘been the primitive city, the Acropolis 
fi iiLinucd, even in the time of Tliucxdides. to be called* ITomc ibc 
I ily itras . . s.at n A'sesTOA/c tfl uvs A'3'tyatA'.- -rr-zi* 

—l.ib 11 cap 5. 




LETTEJl XXIV. 


The Vicinity of Athens,—Climate in Wf,nttr.—The Gardfiii^. 
—The OUve-Groves.—Method of Watering them.—;The 
Site of the Academy.’*—Route to the Pirceus,—The Muny 
chian Promontory.—Country immediately to the South of 
Athens. 

THE neighbourhood of Athens abounds in pleasant 
rides; and the roads, A^hirli are numerous, are^generally 
broad and well beaten. NotAithstanding we were in tlic 
country during the depth of winter, the weather was nc- 
■ ver so inclement as to prevent an excursion on horseback, 
and scarcely a day elapsed without our riding to some 
,distanc6 Irom the city. For this purpose we were furuisJi- 
i«d with hofses belonging to the Post, one of the few in- 
stitutiofTSfUhich arc well regu^ated in Turkey; and be- 
lore, our final departure^there were, I fancy, very few 
fpots ill Attica with wliich we were not pi*rfectly ac- 
c(uair.tc(d, from repeated visits during more than two 
months residence in the city, 

Having alluded to the climate, let me observe, tliat to 
the northern constitution of an Englishman titc Athenian 
winters are, not, coraino»\ly» so rigorous, as, from ancient 
accounts, you miglit bo led t(^ expect. After having 
found it agreeable, to bathe, a little before Christmas, at 
Thebes, w Iicye a poet of the country describes the cold 
to be so excessive as to freeze up the spirits of all nature, 
both animate anJ inanimate, q.nd toinflit'tmpon man him- 
self the miseries of a premature decay,* it will not hi 
suppose(| that the f.iciemency of Attica was to us such us 
,to be scvei cly felt. 

The winter in this country generally sets in about the 
beginning of January, and in the middfc of that month 
the SHOW'S begin ‘co fall. They were a little earlier in 
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aiid^bcin^ accompanied with a stronii; north-east 
wind, made the cohl rather unpleasant lor two op three 
days, and drove large flights4)f wild tiirkies and woocJi 
cocks into tfie plain close to the city. Alter t!ie%io\\s 
are down, which seldom a^e ^seen fur more than a lAv 
days, except on the summits of the mountains, wliere they 
remain ahinit a month, then: are three weeks of line wea¬ 
ther, frnstylind cold* in the inf>rni)ig 8 and efenings, hut 
wifh a clear blue sky, and tlic sun shining hotly in the 
middle of the day. The natives then wear tlyir warmest 
peAices, and hiirn large fires r>f pood, brought into iflic 
city by tlie peasants who dw»‘II on the sides of Mount 
Tames. Rain falls, hut scairrly ever Nfilh any violence, 
in the middle of February ; and, at the end of tlial month 
and the beginning of Marrh, if there is no .frost, tht^ 
north-west wind blows furiotish ; I found it to he so high 
on the 5ftd, and the two fijlowiftg days of FVhruary, as 
to be unable to w'alk wilhont girat difiirnlty ; hut 1 can¬ 
not say that 1 experienced that debility, and those clfocts 
on tlie nervous system, which are sait! to attend this 
much-dreaded tempest, the Sciron of the an«i«mt Athe¬ 
nians.* • 

The spring commences aliout the end of ^hc same 
month, and at that period, and .sometimes caiTlier in the 
year, the sky is owreast wiiir^ot heavy clouds,*wl\iih 
settle on Tames amtRrilc.ssus, the mountains In the north 
of Athens, and are the wrtaiii signs of ati ap^iiVoacliing 
thunder-storfti, anti occasionally of earthquakes. Tliis 
was the case on the I3tli of February. These signs were 
known and consulted by tlie ancient inhabitants of tins 
region, who, by reneated observatiem of the summits of 
their hills, one of wliiclli, Hymettus, is close to Atiiens, 
became such adepts in meteorology, as to regulate tJieir 
conduct by their prognostications. A tranikparent vapour 
on the tops of JHymettus is accompani^d*by a strong si¬ 
rocco, or south-east windj as I have myself observed, and 

* Pfiny (Nat Hist. lib. ii. cap. 46), talks of the Scintn, as a wind 
peculiar to Attica-—** Ut*Ather.iensibus Sciron, paulum ab Argeatc 
deflexus, reliquje Grateix ignotus.” 

Baron cle Iticdbseli in hvs Voyage au Levant, p. 291, gives Attica 
the climate of Peiersburgh, and avers, that^he snows remain on the 
mountains eight months out of the twelve. The Baron was at .\thens 
a week in August; and no one would think, from perusing ills book, 
that he had been there at all 




at that time the sky becomes less dear than »iisual, not- 
witiistaniliiifj thf‘re iire.no^iack chiuils, :in4 toe vvcatlicr, 
^!tlio«p;h tlie sun is not to he seen, is oppressively warm. 
Siiciv {^sipt of the marble mins as are exposefl to this wind, 
afe found to have suffered ^ more rapid decay than tlie 
rci]niaind<*r of the edifices; but iiolliin];' can be a better 
proof of till* gTiieral ilrvness‘of the Attic air^ than tlie 
wonderful slate of pr;<*serfation in which tife most deli¬ 
cate, as well as !,lie most ancient, portions of jthe remains 
are at Ibis j^ay found, after having been exposed to afl 
Vifrieties of weather fot more tlian two thousand years. 

Thccofii in the plain of Athens, vvliirh is rut in May, 
is very lii.e;!« at Mu* tieginiiiiig of March; and then also 
the \iru s Iji-gm to sprout, the, olive-groves to bud, and 
,the almorul-teees, of wiiidi there is a great number in 
the neighbouring g.irrlcns, are so covered with tlicir white 
and purple blossom, as th impprt their varied bii^s to the 
face of the whole country. Tlic spring vegetables may 
also be procured at that early season, particularly let¬ 
tuces, of w’hii’li a large bundle can be botiglit for a para. 

M'lie rugioii immediately to the iiortli and north-wTst of 
true city, a plain of an irregularly oval shape, is inter- 
spei’sed '4^i?h small villages, liitblen in shady groves; and 
llie modern'Athenians, vvlio arc ef|ually fond with their 
au' i st'ors of the luxury •th'a summer retreat, and who 
are indueeil, both by custom and tertiperament, to prefer 
vegetables and fruits to less cooling diet, reckon nearly a 
iiiousand gardens in the circuit of tiicir snfiail territory. 
To many of tliese there are attached kiosks, or country- 
houses, ill-constriictcd indeed, being the lower part of 
them of mud, and the upper of badly jointed planks, but 
still capable of affording an agreeable siielter during the 
intolerable heats of atinimer. Some of these gardens arc 
near villages, finder the bills at some distance from the 
city, such as Ke^vrishia, the ancient Cepiib'.5^a, at the foot 
of Mount l\''ntelicus, and Callandri, in the same quar¬ 
ter; but the large ti’fict of them is in the long line of 
oUve-gro\’<;L's which form the western buiindury of the 
pfaiii of Athens. The disti'ict watered by the Cepiiissns, 
in the neighbonriiood of the site of the Academy, and the 
Coloniis flippius. alumt twenty minutes walk from the 
gate leading to Thebes, is to the south called Sepolia, and 
to the north Palisia, and is divided int/j those extensive 



.^roiiwds wfiich are particularly allotted for supplying the 
city with fruit and vegetables^'aud are for the most part 
not cultivated by their owners, but let out to tlie pea- 
sants of the villages. A large gurdeii of an acre aii^a 
half, was pointed out to hiebeing let annually for two 
hundred and fifty piastres. , 

The oli^groves of Athens pre also on thjp side of the 
city, but they extend Var beyond Sepolia and I’utisia, both 
to the north and'south, and run In a curved line of seven 
or eight miles in length, and of an unequal breadth, fripn 
one to three miles, cuiiimencing not far from the north¬ 
ern extremity uf the range of lu’« hills ci^ied Anchesinus, 
ami ending a mile and a half, perhaps, from the Muij|||ir 
cliian promontory. They must have increased, even m 
extent, since the time of Chandler, if the descMption oP 
that tra\j[‘ller is, as usual, correct ; and tliey told us at 
Athens, that the number of trees planted of latcyeai *3 
had been very considerable, and having been set tuo 
thickly, had much injured the old \iood. 

Besides this large olive wood in the plain of Athens, 
there arc other groves in the neiglibourhood of several of 
the villages; audio addition to thirty-six olive-presses 
in the capital, there are eight others in variop.s^parts of 
\ttira, of whicli y«)n will Jieae in^another place.* . 

'I'he Cephissiis, a vsort of ditcli-strcani, almost dry^n 
siitntiicr, and in vs inter only a torrent, flowing fpom Ce- 
pliissia, under Mount Peittelicus, passes through the ex¬ 
tent of olive-groves and gardens, each of which it serves, 
by turns, to water. Tlie watering of the olive-groves 
commences the 24th of September, and ends the 6th of 
April, and is effected Jhy, raising a low mound round eight 
or nine trees, and then introducing the stream Ihroiigit 
(Ivkes, so as to keep the roots and part of ^he trunks un¬ 
der water for the necessary length of time. Each owner 
waters his gmv^ for thirty or forty hmirs, and pays a 
pai’a a tree to the Waiwode, or to him who lias farined 
the revenue from that officer. Durtiig this period, the 
peasants ronsiriict hutji with bouglis, and arc riiutunlly 
watclifiil, both day and night, neither to lose their own 

* There arc tw’o at Koukouvaonea; one at Menithi ; one at Casha 
two .it Venka , tv/o at Kerat<a: villatres who^r ‘ :t(“^ iv''l Si; Tr'-j<tion 
" J hcreaf'l'T . 



portion» nor allow to others an unfair abuiulAticc trf the 
valuable streams. I hav«^ several times seen their fires 
amongst tlie trees; and, as they watch in parties, and 
n^ix,* as usual, much mirth with their employment, have 
heard the sound of tlieii* voices, and the tinkling music 
of their guitars, on returning to Athens from an even¬ 
ing’s ride. ^ ^ 

The precioustwater of the Cephissus is the property of 
the Waiwode only during the season‘of watering •the 
oyve wood ^ for the remaining months the owners of,the 
gardens, in a proportion settled by long usage, divert the 
stream into thei^' grounds for one, two, or three hours, in 
^week or fortnight, according to the bargain at which 
mey liave hired or purchased their land. The same Jea- 
*^lousy is manifested on this as on the other occasion. The 
instant that the stream is turned into the requiyed chan' 
ncl, a public inspector, who ie called « Dragatis too nc 
ro,” and is always in attendance, turns his hour-glass, 
and the gardener also measures the time in the same man¬ 
ner, otlier Greeks frequently being present to prevent 
cullusioi1,*and cut off tiie rivulet immediately on the ex 
piration of tlie stipulated hour. Besides this periodical 
irrigatifJM ^of the gardens, thofc who can afford to pro 
cure .such an advantagpjjiny water from the owners oS 
sflr/eral reservoirs, wliibii have been constructed amongst 
the gardens, and on the banks of tlfe Cephissus. 

Throughout the whole rang£! of the olive-groves and 
gardens, are to he seen small remains, sepulchral stela3, 
shaTtsof columns, and particularly the marble mouths of 
ancient wells, wliich retai". tlie deeply-indented marks of 
tiic ropes used in letting down and,, raising the buckets. 
A very beautiful specimen of one of them is now in a 
large garden^at the aide of the river, twenty minuter 
walk beyond the Colonus Hippius. It is a foot and a 
half high, and,‘ near the rim, prnamcnteiUwith festoons 
in elegant Sculpture, and serves for the mouth of a well. 
perha|)S t!te same f«ri* which it was originally construct 
yd. The bucket lying by it is a, dried gourd, scooped 
out, and attached to a rope of twisted hay. 

One might fairly expect to meet with sWething to sa 
tisfy the cui iosity cJf the antiquarian in every part of thi^ 
celebrated region ; for not only Athens* but Attica, wa' 




• Ijo li^widyNwrk of the gods and ancient heroes,* and no 
less abounding in the monuments of fonnor splendour 
than the city itself. Polemo Periegetes composed foui^ 
hooks, consisting solely of a catalogue of the giftsMedi- 
cated in the Acropolis; and,,s^y8 Strabo, it would havti 
required as many more to mention those contained in the 
other partSjof tlie city, and iti the towns. Yet, by a per¬ 
verseness oTfortune, ^hc very %upc;*emiqencC and cele- 
h^’it^ Ilf Attica, h*ave prevented licr towns and positions 
froifl being so minutely described as those of ytlier parts 
of Greece, and the gcograpiier ha^ said hut little of thin 
territory, because afraid of entering iiit<» too expensive a 
detail, and of telling what was univei\sall5’ known. The 
work of l*ausaiiias informs us, liowovcr, of the chapels 
and statues, and points out the tombs of the iUustrious ^ 
dead, immediately in the vicinity of the capital, and adds 
to the. gratification t«i be eii_j,ojcd \vhilst roaming over the 
pleasant w'alks on evci’y side contiguous to tnudcrti 
Atlions. 

In passing from the town towards the site of the Aca¬ 
demy and the Colonus Hippiusj (which is now •a small 
rorky eminence, just out of the olive-groves, about north-* 
north-cast from the Acropolis, with a Greek cpapel on* 
it), you would he pleased with the thought, tiiftt ^oii are 
trejuliug on the graves once fiUcii'fl ith the ashes of Tlii;j^- 
sahnlus, Pcricli's, (_*^iahrias, and lMiorinio,[ wlmsc in 
scribed inoniimiMits, as w(«ll as those of all the gi-cat men 
(except the Heroes of Marathon) wlio fell in battle, 
were carefully preserved, and pointed out to the enquir¬ 
ing traveller, many ages siih^quent to the period that 
witnessed their glorious exploits. They W'erc seen by 
Pausanias, in the second century, in tlic way from the 
gale Uipylon to the Academy, and in the gardens, anti 
about the Colonus liippius: not far from* the Academy 
was also shoNsn«itt that lime the tomb of Plato.<§ Several 
temples were erected in aiid about the cclebriUcd Gymna¬ 
sium just mentioned; but no materia] remains have been 


‘ Ilcg^esias in Strab. p. 396. 
r To Colonus ifippius Q-idipus fled. 
;miic: it was n stadia from the city. 


- I’aiib .Vtii' p. 
\’0L. f. 
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On it was a temple of Xcp- 
Meiars. de ropulis AtUe.r 
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discovered in that quarter, although small fiMgmeats oi 
marble have been ploughed up in the corn-fields now oc¬ 
cupying its site. '' 

TKib gardens of Epicurus, which were on the way to 
the Aradeiny, not far from ,thc gate Dipylon, have not 
left behind lliein a single trace of their marble schools, or 
even of their groves. The Space they covered is now an 
optMi plain *6f cprn, ,ratlil*r on thd descenflowards tin, 
olive woods. ‘ , , , 

The road h’ading from Atlieiis to the Pirwiis, is f^;om 
the gate to tlie north of the Temple of I’licseus. A few 
paces frojn this gate, ajiatli going to Elcusis, branches 
off* to the rightVrom the main road: arid shortly after, 
another path, also to the right, strikes through the 
..olive-giuves to Salamis. The road, whose direction is 
about west-south-west, then continues for half an hour 
over a corn-plain, skirling the olive.-gmvcs to the right, 
witicli it then enters, and continues to traverse a little 
more than half an hour, having on the left hand vineyards 
and gardens, with here amt there a mud cottage. Is¬ 
suing from the olive-groves, it passes, on a stone causc- 
*way, over a bare plain, in many jdaces marshy. 

In tliia part, the long walls njay he traced on the right 
very distirfclly, many laiji^ fragments of them being aji- 
Piircrit above the groffiim Tlie exact breadth of these 
waliS| wdiich was suificient to allow two carls to pass each 
other on the top of them, caunoi, 1 should think, be found 
from the remains; but tlic ciiorinous size'of the single 
stoues would Justify a belief in the supposed dimensions 
of tlie wholo work. Tliey sjsf^. joined together, like the 
marbles of the columns^ not with any cement, but with 
clam])s of iron and lead, wiiicli.'witli their own weight, 
might have been snlffcicnt to unite walls even of so great 
a height as foHy cubits.* 

Advancing fart|ier towards the sea, theig^’uiind is more 
Stony, and the plain in parts u*iiciiltiva1ed, and the road 
ascending a low rocvl>:y hill, brings you at once upon the 
Pirajus, which is called by tlic Greeks, Draco, but by the 

* It was orif^Inall}' intended to make the wall! eighty ciibiN r 
height. The lcni;th of,the wall to Plialerum was thirly-rivc sUdia 
of the exterior wall of the city, forty-three stadia, of the lon^ \\aU 
to the J’ii-Kus, forty ; and of the wall inclutlltig I'lrxus and tlio l^lo 
iiychian promontory, sixty. *, 
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Franks, P5rto tiCoiic, an hour and a quarters ^alk, as l 
round it, from Athens, • 

Nothing in the present appearance of the Pirteuiv 
would enable you to suspect tliat it was once a fldiH*is1i< 
ing port, the emporium of great state, itself a city, ahd 
abounding with temples,'portipues, and other magnificent 
structures^ ^ * 

The triple port is dot very a*ppanpiit, tlie fcccss on the 
wiglit hand,•the dneientZea, being like a marsh, and that 
rjn«thc left, Cantharus, towards Mtinycliia, /)f but little 
depth. Tito deepest watei* is at. the mouth of the thPli*d 
interior port, the Aplirodisiis yf the old Pii’H^us. One 
docs not know \^llllt to think of the sizc*of the ships cnm> 
])osing tiic Herts whirii were anchored in this basin; ami 
yet so late as the time of Constantine, two hundred shipij 
of war yore collected in the Piriens. The Atlieiiian fleet 
consisted at one time of three Imndrcd* ships of three 
hanks of oars. Wc saw an Hydriote mcrcliant vessel, of 
about two hundred tons, anchored in the port, for the 
purpose of carrying off the Elgin marbles, and she seem¬ 
ed too big for the station. Yet Wilder Judged it capable 
ol‘ containing forty or fifty of the great ships of his time, 
which is siiHicieiit only lio convince me, that size of 
’. essels lias hern very much enlarged during flic last cen¬ 
tury and a half. An English sihop of war was i\'atipcd 
that she would run .*lgroimd if she endeavoured tojget in, 
and was therefore ohiigctl to anchor in the straits between 
Saianiis and*the port once called Phoron.f Tlic direction 
of the harbour is from north-w'cst to south-east, and the 
whole length of it, from the outer mouth to the innermost 
i cccss, is not a inile^and a quarter. 

There is an inner and an outer harbour: the entrance 
to the inner is made more narrow by stone-work project¬ 
ing from both sides of the mouth. At tife bottom of the 
harbour is a«\%)uden qua^ ; on which is a poor cus¬ 
tom-house, and a magazine for stores; on the left, under 

• 

' Meursius Attic. Lect.cap. 1, corrects those places In ancient au- 
.'joi’s wlncli mention four liundrcd. * 

}• Fort Pho^on^s about fifty minutes walk from Draco, at tlie othci 
/iL*c of the projectifij^ land which forms ll^ western quarter ol the 
port of Piraiis. Tile country between is rugged and bare In a grove 
■t olive trees, on .m eminence not far from Draco, on tlie left of the 
' i'll [ruing to IM.oroft. arc some remains of an ancient wall. 
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the pocky grouiids of Muuycbia. is a monastery dedtratrd 
to St. Speridion^ together* wilh a wooden building, lor- 
Iherly^ used as a warehouse for tin; goods of the I'rank 
merChanis. Some excavations made at Pirseus, espe¬ 
cially to tlie west of the harbour, on some high rorky 
ground, have been attended with success, and produced 
Some antiquities in good preservation. ,.-f 

On the iSth <ff Jamiary, my fellow-traveller and my¬ 
self made the complete rircuit of the jieninsula of Mmiy- 
cliia. We glassed round by the monastery. A little‘bc- 
y/tnd this place, winding by the shore on a stony path, 
we were rshown^ on the ieft hand above, tlie seats of a 
small aniphitiicatre cut in the ro( k : continuing till we 
came to tin'eastern mouth of the Pirtcus, we saw several 
.very large, stones, like part of a pier, built to Cimti acl 
the inner mouth of the liarhour; for there was similar 
pier on the other side, near tte water's etige. 

The site fd' the tomb «d‘ 'riiemisloi les is supposed some- 
M'lu're in this quarter, and the modern Atlu nian guides 
point it out to you, but it is not >ery «.l)sei‘\able. It is a 
sepiih hr«l*e\ca\alion in the ro« k, \\itln>iil any i overing. 
At the point of a craggy t<nigue of l.ijid. oi< t'u* right 
hand as^oni sail into the Poveiio, pii the t.'Mjx* Al- 

citniis^ w hillier the bon es of that great -.l iN .sfnan and ge- 
iioviil wci'c ciiiiveyed frTiiiTAsi.i. Tlie. tomb was lormei‘)y 
like tip altar,* 

We w’mit round the pcnitisidd as near the shoi'e as pos¬ 
sible. IMnnychia is higli ami rocky, capabb of colliga¬ 
tion* only in a few spots. Besides the itort, the peiiinsiila 
is indimted with four snyilf^bays: above the second, 
w’liicli is opposite to the island Angina, are several har¬ 
rows; the fourth is in a precipitous jiart of the liick. 
Stonc.s and rubbish, all that is left of the habitations with 
which the whofe promontory was oin e covered, lie about 
in lieaps on mafly, parts of the ^surface. Tue remains of 
tlie fortification niay be traced nearly all round, as fai* as 
the port of MunychiA; but the eastern side of the third 
hay shows'tlie most entire portion ,of the old wail. The. 
oM liarbour of Mimychia is of a circular form : tliei e are. 
several remains of wall running into the water, ami a 

• 

‘ KpiiTru iTriv jtit/ to T.-fi oivrn\' /ia'v 3uj:;, Ti; O-w/r 

—i’liii. i!> 1 hcinUt. vit. fine. ■ 



iMccc (Jf pier is to be seen at each side of the mouth of 
it; so that the entranre, as wpll as the whole port, 
smaller than that of Pirseus. If tlie. habour once»(;on- 
hiined four hundred ships, each vessel must have been a 
wherry.* The direction of ^life port is from south to 
north. The Munychian walls tannot be traced farther 
than tiic ca^C’rtfi side oj the harbtiur; to maks»the circuit 
of them at a quick foot’s pace, took iTs ju^ an hour; and 
in^ding roiidd the arc of the w hole proinontury, incliid- 
ilia; Phalcruni, we were twenty niiriiites more.* The land 
between Plialcrutn and Munyciiia is high and rocky. On 
a cliff between the two ports, we Saw a siiigular'excava- 
tiori in a fragment of a rock standing upright, looking 
like a porch, and iiaving a pilaster on each side, and 
».oriiice above, very rudely cut, or perhaps defaced. It * 
w^as seen •by Chandler, who compares it to a sentry- 
box. • 

Phaleriim is of an elliptical form, smaller than Muny- 
cliia ; and the remains of the piers on each side the nar¬ 
row month are to he seen. The line of itslcngtjijs from 
east to wTst, that of its breadth from north to south. One* 
'.iditary skilf was moored in it under the hill, instead of* 
tlie fifly ships of Mmeslliehs, apjiointed for tJnWr voyage 
to the shon's of Ti‘o\. On the i; “pji-east side of tlieqio^t 
Mic 1.111(1 is Iiigh anil\ro{ ky, until you come to the fine 
weeji (jf the hay of Pin^eniiii, ptu'liaps two mill's in 
lengtii, and tciiniinulc'd on the north-east by a low pro¬ 
montory, once the promontory Colias,j where was a tem¬ 
ple of Venns, on the site of which there is now a small 
church of St. Nicholas, aiTd a'spot called Tres-Pyrgae, 
fcom some towers not flow to be s(*cn; supposed by Whe- 
ler to be part of tlic renuiins of Anaphlystus. 

At a part of this bay the sea is nearest 6o Athens, be¬ 
ing exactly south-south-west from the city,^hnt apparent¬ 
ly farther than*twcnty statiia, the formefly supposed dis- 
laiice. The shore of the hay of Plialcrtiin is shelving, 
and, in the calmest day, the tumbling^of the wayes upon 
tli(‘ }H'bbies produces a kiiul murmur; a circumstance, 


* SjllahiinU down the famous arsenal of Plplo, in Munychia, 
says Plutarch, in his lidc of that Jtomuii 
, I'he cluv fiom this ncit^libo'iriiood prefened to 'iny other foi 
" ll';'.' o: tile poM ic • 



my tcllow-traveiler observed to me, that niiglft liavc 
^madc this beach the rc^^orC of Dciiiosthenes, wlien lie 
wisjicd to accustom hirnseif to the clamour of a public 
assembly. 

In the bay, not far frofn*lI»e port of Phalerum* a small 
rivulet oozes through the’s^nd, which is the only outlet 
' from a frcip'h-water lakeiand mars|i, two riul^3 and a half 
in length, whidli is dear the shore, and,into wfiirli, in for¬ 
mer times, both the Cepliissus and llissiis lised to empty 
their scanty streams. What part of the first river is not 
absorbed in the olive-groves, now crosses the road to the 
PiraiUsInto this lake. The lake is now a favourite re¬ 
sort of water-fowl, and, in hard seasons, supplies the city 
with wild geese, ducks, and other aquatic birds, .1 list 
beyond, in the w'ay to the city, begins a longlineof vine¬ 
yards and (otton grouvds, together with a gariicn or two, 
which join tfie olive-groves to the west, and to the cast 
have an njieii jdain, divided, wlicie the soil will bear cul¬ 
ture, into wlieat-fields. The separation of tbc gardens 
and otlny grounds is made by mud banks ; the wheat- 
, fields have deep ditches between them. At the point 
•where the gardens, vineyards, and olive-groves join, to 
the rigTitiof the shortest road'Croni l*ir;r-us, and in wliat 
would have been tln^ 4 ioad from Munycliia, there arc 
large cisterns, a mile and a half, perhaps, from the city. 
A ctluvtry-house or two is near the spot, belonging, 1 
believe, to tliosc who watch the cisterns, iind furnish the 
water to the gardens and vineyards. 

The weeping-willow seen in J 7(5,1, or another similar 
tree, still continues to liatt^iVcr the princijial cistern and 
the marble fount. The ground to flic cast of the cisterns, 
ill the M’ay to Athene, is quite open, and ploughed up 
every ulieitv till you come to the back of the hill Lyca- 
bettus and tbq,Museum, when it is, in parts, top rocky to 
he tilled. ^Tliei^c are two j-«ads from*tllc cisterns, one 
leading to the right, by the course of the Ilissus, to tbc 
soutli of, the AcrotTolis, the other to the great road from 
dlicTirams. ' 

III this quarter of the country you may vary your rides 
ill every direction.. From the Pirmus, hut especially from 
Munycliia, and from the vineyards near the lake, the aji- 
proacii to the city is very beautiful,* and as the rcniain- 
iii'.;’ cc'Iiir.ins of the Parthenon appea'r in a line, and so 



<li'^pos4j(l as\ipt to show the ruined portion of the temple, 
and as >ou ratch a view of the entire Thescum, you may 
iunry yourscll approaching totincicnt Athens. , * 

To the sontli-wcst and sontli-south-west, betwhey 
Vtlicns and the sea, the connVy is open and bare, of h 
\ ery uninviting appearance, wnly partially cnltivated, 
and haxing^a^rocky soil, qi?itc covered in many spots 
with a low s\vect-sine*lling shrill), IWke wUd-tTiyine, that 
set'ins peculiar to*Attica, and perfumes the air, producing 
a ilojver of which the bees arc very fond, and whichgive^ 
the flavour, perhaps, so peculiar to Attic honey. At a 
ruined farm-house, a mile and a half frun^ Atheiw, in the 
middle of the down, are many bcc-siands, which are |)ro- 
Jitalije to the owner, who resides in the city, and seldom 
visits the hives, except in the swarming and gMhering 
season. ^ marble [ion, somewhat mutilated, but of good 
workmanship, is lying iiear«the bee-stands neglected. 

To tiie soutii and east of this farm, in the open plain, 
-ind nearer the shore, are several lonely houses, very 
high, of stone, fur security's sake, and here arc remains 
of two square towers, now not inhabited, but oliCe built ^ 
to guard against the incursions of tlie pirates, Mainotes,, 
ritid others, who have ufteir landed, and carried oiT plnn- 
ili'i- to their h()al^, and are even now*^ a little dreaded. Two 
ullages are near these towers, surrounded with higfi 
walls, inhabited by Afbanians. * 

The gardens and vineyafds helongingto these vrilages, 
one of vvliicli is called Uragonisi, are at a little distance 
nearer the shore, and ail enclosed w ith high mud walls. 
'There arc some low barrows to the cast, near these gar¬ 
dens, wheie Arichimoyiis and the Lacedemonians, who 
were slain on their invasion of Attica in the time of JJip- 
j)ias and Hipparchus, are supposed to havc^ been buried. 
'These barrows point out the site of Ahipccaj, a town ele¬ 
ven or twelve^(*.1 ia froinjLhc w’alls of Atihms, and the 
native town of So( rates.* In this part of the*plain there 
are several mouths of ancient wells^ all filled up with 
earth within a loot or t\vo of the top. There is flo direcl^ 
road to these villages^ but a path leads to them, to the 
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right of the road that goes to the south tox^^rds the 8u 
nian promontory. • 

^ Fijtim beyond the prombntory of Tres-Pyrgse, or Co- 
the shore is rocky and abrupt, but not iiigh. The 
stone is a sort of saiid-8t(«iie, very soft, and worn into 
singular shapes by the .washing of the waves: in one 
place therejs a large hoje firoken^avvay tlH*ai|gh a little, 
projecting cliff* Tkc plain immcdlatclv near the shore is 
quite bare, and intersected with frequent ravins, aod* a 
j^iroad water-course, as wide as that of the llissus. • 

To inform you respecting that part of the territory of 
Attica beyondjthe olivQ-groves and gardens of Athens, I 
shall, in my next, take from my journal an extract of 
some expeditions we made in that quarter to Elcusis and 
Salami??. 



LETTEil ^XV. 

J’rnm 'likens to Elcusis. — Daphnc-vounL—Cashu 
ro'ttiL—The »}[onastenj of JMpluiv,—The AkilJ.—Tht 
Tkriasian Piain. — Kicusis, — Ruins.—The Conibrid^e 
Ikres.—Route from Athens to i»dltimis.-^Thc ‘throne of 
Xrrvcs. — View from CorydiUlns.—Salamis or Colouri .— 
Jluipelaki. — Colouri.—Greek Islanders. 

ON S loth of Jamiary "c ftioniitcil our horses ra- 
tiii'r earlier than usual, and .set out on that one of the 
roads from Athens, uljieh has the site of the Arademy 
and the Colonus Ilippius a little to llie ri,^‘ht, ami is, on 
the whole, in a west-north-westerly direction, AVc rode 
for nearly twenty minutes heforc we entere<l the olive- 
e;i (ues, passin,;;- ihi'oiij^h which for half an hour, vjc came 
to the Cephissus : o\erthis l■i\e^, or diteh-stt'canij we 
crosst'd on a small ill-ronstrueted hi id^:^e ; and, after rid»- 
in,!^ throui'h some mofe olive-groves, and near l!io rjiins 
of a Greek church, in whitWi a carved marble, or two, is 
to he seen, and*also an ancient well, we got into a w'idc 
open plain, partly a sheep pasture and partly green with 
corn : at a distance on ourj-ight was the road by which 
we had c(»nic from Thebes, by Casha, to Athens. Oji our 
left, the plain stretched tf)wards the sea-coast to the west 
of ririeus, which, however, was not visible, owing to the 
inequality of the ground ; heforc us were low iiills, run¬ 
ning from nortb-Morth-east to south-soutl;-\?\'st, the sides 
of which were oidy partiaA} cultivated, aud *of a very 
^.terile appearam e. A lonely liousc,»witli a few ruined 
c hurches, might he seen licre and there, but no*village. 
We soon crossed the plain, wl»icli seemed a continuation 
of the sloping hflls in front of us, and, ascending by a 
gentle acclivity, entered througli a gaV» which is visible 
Iroiii Vthens, and which divides the hills on the left, 
'iontli), once named Corydallns, from t)ie range on the 
right V, liicli [Ills out froiji the great mountain Ihn ncs, and 
.'i . I Q i'l . 
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was called iEj^alPon. Corydallus lias now (lie nKmc of 
DaphnC'Vouni, oi* the Laurel, Mountain* from the shrubs 
of oleander (called by, the modern Greeks or 

bitter laurel) with which it abounds* and JEgaleon is 
Casha-vouni, from the lafgl* village of that name* which 
gives its denomination also fothc south-west range of the 
great motivtain Parncs,. whose northern, sicmmits are 
called Ozea, ' ** 

The travellers who have supposed DaphnC-voiini th be 
^^galcon, lippear to have been induced to that belief by 
the conjecture, that it tiras through this gap, that the La- 
ccdemoilian army* under Archidamus* marched into that 
part of Attica called Cccropia, leaving, says the histo¬ 
rian, Mount iEgale.on on their right hand.* But there 
is another gap in the liills, two or three miles farther up 
to the nortli, near t!ic village of Casha, whidlKleads di¬ 
rectly from tlic Eleiisinian territory into Attica, and 
which answers, it seems to me, more clearly to the delilc 
alluded to by Thucydides. Issuing from the mountains, 
Archidamus passed through Cccropia, a slope at the foot 
^of the lulls, two miles, 1 siiould think, in transverse 
'breadth, and encamped at Achariia‘,j the largest town 
next to'tlic capital, only sixt^ stadia from Athens, and, 
indeed, in view of tiui city; a circumstance which must 
be a sufficient answer to sucli as suppose Caslia only a 
corruption of Acliarnre, for that village is four hours, and 
not visible from the Arropolis.:|^ Daphne•vounl stretches 
to the shore ojipositc Salamis, and there is no separation 
in the mountain, which will allow of tiie northern range 
liaving been called jEguleun and the southern part of it 
Corydall us. 

Soon after wc had advanced into the hills, (where, how 
ever, the path is level enough, and was probably render¬ 
ed 80 by art, in order to facilitate the procession of lac 
elms on this par, of the Sacrc.l Way), w’e turned more 
soutiiwards ; and continued in the defile, with harcmouii' 
tains on our rightj and woody lulls on our Iclt, until, in 

* F.V iTffice iX'iVTUTS Aiyxhtciv cfioc.—Tlmcyd. tlist. lib. ii. c.ip. IP 
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t Wilder says, ten or a dozen miles, and wc wore IVom four o'cloci; 
to half-p.'isteif'bt on the road from the village to the city —l)c l^unv , 
vol. i. cap. .5, to support his opinion with '•p'^nect to (Jaslia being a 
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about ^wo Itours and a half from Atiicnsi wc arrived at a 
large monastery, romantically situated in a long rcce.^s, 
at the foot of a high rugged liifl, whose pines almost,haiig 
over the building. This monastery is called Daphny, 
and tiiough much venerated, ^nd supposed the most an¬ 
cient in the country, has nothing to detain you. Tlic ex¬ 
terior of t^e building Jias more {he appearangp of a place 
of defence than of a religious retrezA, as*thc court-yard 
is«niirrounded witTi a wall at least twenty feet high, the 
angks of which arc furnished with towers, let this pre¬ 
caution has not been suHicient to {/reserve the monastery 
from the visitations of the Turkey who fi'cqucnt^y make 
it their baiting-place, as may be seen from the disfigura¬ 
tion of a Mosaic picture of our Saviour on the cupola of 
the church: the eyes of the figure are perforated with' 
bullets. i)nly one monk ever resides in the place, who, 
as the peasant that had the *rarc of the church told us, 
was gone to pass the winter in town, («'t *^0 mean¬ 

ing Athens, 

The monastery being placed directly on the sacred 
way from Athens to Elcusis, has been conjt/efured to^ 
stand nearly on the site of a temple of Apollo ; and tw'o. 
Ionic columns, which were* wedged into one of.tht? walls, 
have been said to belong to a temple of Venus, whose site 
I-. pointed out by a piece of wall of rude masonry a Htfic 
hirther on the road. ^ • 

Fi'om Daplipe, Lord Elj^in conveyed a shaft, two capi¬ 
tals, and a base, and nothing antique is now tu be seen at 
the nionastery, except a stone tomb. 

Leaving Daphne, we began to travel on an easy de¬ 
scent, and had at onci^ a vista opened upon us, present¬ 
ing a view of the sea, closed by two forked hills, those 
called Kcrata, or the Horns, immediately Jbehind Elcti- 
sis, and the high mountains of the Isthmus in the back 
ground. 

Wc continued in a westerly direction, through a nar¬ 
row valley : on the right-hand, nearly opposite the piece 
of ancient wall above-nientiuncd, we saw marks* of too4 
upon tiic rock, which had some grooves and ledges cut 
on a flat surface, evidently smoothed bv art. The grooves 
appear the same as those in the cave*of Pan, and were 
thereftirc most probably constructed for the votive tablets 
of such as journeyed to the Temple of Ceres. The po^ 
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silioii of tile hill answers to that of tlie paii>tc(l rock ol 
Pausaniiis. 

In half an Iinur, beyond Poccilc, as it was once deno 
minafed, we f(»und ourselves at tlic extremity of tlic val¬ 
ley, and at the water-side. ^Ilcre w e saw the shaft of one 
of the Ionic columns, of very white marble, and the flut- 
inijs higlily finished, lyiniy‘entire, in a wooden trough, 
ready for e‘5::po;*tatiun, oA the beach. 

Our postman said it belonged to the ‘Sngljsh, but 
tlicr to Lofd Elgin or not, 1 did not learn. We tujrned 
directly to the right, ithe north, and came full upon a 
large circular basin, looking like a lake, the entrance 
from the sea not being easily discerned, as the island of 
Salamis, lying w'cst and east, closed up the mouth of tlie 
bay. At the other extremity of tlic bay, to the west, we 
saw the village of Elcusis. We crossed a short passage 
of stony road, cut out of tlip foot of tlie rocks® close to 
the water’s edge, and called, like similar paths, Kak(‘, 
Scala, and then came upon a sand^ beach, liavihg on our 
right a small salt-water lake, dammed up by a low' wall, 
and comMiiiiicatiiig witli tlie sea b^ t\v*) rhaniiels, wdiose 
‘^streams turn two over-shot mills at a little distance from 
cacli ofeher. . 

Leaving the mills, we crossed two or thi’eo rivulets of 
Ir’aclvisli water, oo'/iifg tlirough tlic sand, which Wheh'i* 
and .^handler have called the Rhiti, or Salt Streams, the 
ancient limits hetw'ccn the Athenians and Elcusinians, 
consecrated to Cei'cs and Proserpine, an'd supposed bv 
Pausanias to find a subterranean passage tlirough Bceotia 
and Attica, as far as from the Eni'iinis of Clialcis.* Be¬ 
yond these streams vve did not cncoinitcr any river simi 
lar to that which Wheler,f coinciding with Pausanias, 
calls the Eleusiiiian Ccpliissus, but turning to the left, 
again w'cstwdrd, rode over an extensive plain, cpiitc flat, 
and so marshy j,n many places, that astciic causeway lias 
been raised upon it for the security of travellers. Thi^ 

e 

^ * PaiisAn. Corinth, p-1 59 . Attic. 70., 

I A Journey, &c. quart, p. 426. Seneca talks of the rapid walur.. 
of this river in his flippolytus, Act I. Scene 1. ‘ 
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Subjecta jacent, et qu* Thriasis 
Vallibiis amnis rapida currens- 
Verberat unda. 



plain, neaatlie shore a green pasture, but cukivatcd to¬ 
wards the foot of the woody hills to the north side of it, 
is six or seven miles in length from east to west, and 
three or four in breadth. It is evidently the Tlu-iasiau 
plain, and the part of it which we traversed, answers^to 
that tract in it called in very c'arly times, tlic kingdom of 
Croron.* We continued iipoh it for an hour, and saw 
on the lcl1fof*our path some pieces of wall hclongingtoa 
cjiU rch, which in 1765 was standing, aifd preserved the 
ma^rbles of an ancient monument, togetlier with an in- 
srription. Tliria, or Thrio, a town of the trl1)o of Oeijis, 
which gave the name to the phun, was probably higher 
up on the side of Panics, and ntarer the Rliiti! 

On turning to the left (just an hour and a half from 
Daphne), to direct our steps round the sweep of the shore 
to Elcusis, wc observed a patli leading off to tfic w esterfi 
extremify of the plain, and ascending tlic inoiintains by 
which it is on that end inrtosed. This is one of the roads 
travelled by those who come to Athens from tl»c towns 
and villages on the sides of Mount Elatias (Cithairon), 
and is sometimes preferred by those who wijjji^ to reach 
tliat city from 'Phtihes, to that vvhicli passes by Casba 
ovt-r Parnes. I li.ol al'terpvards an op|Mjrtuiiity ^f tracing 
the higher part of tl»is route, and found it to correspond 
rxnrtly with that l»y wliich the •Lacedemonians entered 
into Attica iu the •iiiciirsion before inciitioucd. A ^latli 
hraiirhos off Iroin tlie in^iu road, by tijc Sacred Way, to 
dtlicns, a liWie nearer to Elcusis than the Salt Streams, 
and leads to Caliva, a village, and to Caslia, through the 
opening in tl»c hills which, according to my hypothesis, 
divides iEgaleon from Panics. 

Ill several places Across the plain to the north-wTst, as 
far ^s the bottom of the hills, before w’e turned south¬ 
wards towards Eleusis, we saw fragments of an ancient 
aqueduct; any in half an hour wc came to the village it¬ 
self, whieh IS ])ut down^n the maps, Le^i«»a, but which 
I never heard called am thing else at Athens than Kief 
sis, the modern pronunciation of the ancient ijame. 

• • 

* ]Wiri\ux K/>A»v5f. Sec the description of the Sacred W'ay, if ad 
in" fi-oin tlr Tliriastan gate, afterwards called Dipyloii, by Mom.t. 
pp.rile, across tlie Uhiti, and the I'tiriasiaR plain to Kleusis, in Fjii 
-.inias, “ /Jterf )cx/ tr' p 67, et scq. usq. ad 7l 
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Elcusb is a miserable villaji^e of thirty mud cottages 
with flat roofs, inhabited by Albanians; besides which, 
there is one liigii square hbuse, or tower, the occasional 
I’csidclice of a Turk, who superintends the peasants, and 
ouns some part of the iieigiibouring plain. It is compre- 
licndcd ill the territory of t/ie Waiwodc of Athens, which, 
on this side, extends one huu^, or three miles, ^leyond the 
village to thif wqst, ' 

Eleusis is finely situated, at about half a mile fromt!:^ 
sea, on the (jeclivity of a long hill, which stretches from 
the extremity of the mrjuintains still called Rerata, run¬ 
ning from,, north-cast to south-west, and making the sepa¬ 
ration between Attica and the Megaris. There arc suf¬ 
ficient remains to make it probable that great part of this 
hilt was originally luiilt upon, though at present there is 
nothing to be seen on it but the fragments of an pid tow¬ 
er, ami a piece of wall. 

Looking t«> the east from the modern village, you have 
before you the bay, closed in front by Corvdallus, and to 
the right Salainis, with two islands before it, the Phar- 
niacusie., «ioe much larger than the other, and now called 
Megala, and MicraKira. To the, south-west there is a 
tongue of land, the w’estern end of tin* bay, and beyond 
tills, the mduntuiiis of the IVlorea are seen rising in the 
dist/pice. 

To the north-west, in an angle betsScen Kerata and the 
hill of Kieusis, is a small valley, according to M'helei 
and follow ing travellers, tlic iiharian plain, wlierc Trip- 
tolcnius first taught the art of ploughing and sowing. 
Every part of the Thriasian plain, over which we pass¬ 
ed, inclosed by Panics and iEgaleon to the nbrth, north¬ 
east, and east, is distinctly seen from the hill, and forms 
the most extensive portion of the land prospect. 

The remains of the ancient Elensis are now very in¬ 
significant: so>Kc,.small stones, and picen^ of rubbish 
standing upright, appear scattered about under the vil¬ 
lage, on the slope of the hill, and near the sea, and on 
one side of ran inlet on the beach are fragments of a pier. 
Thb site pC.the great Temple of Ceres includes most 
of the modern village, but many decays mdst have inter¬ 
vened since the time of Ciiandler, who seems, from his 
account, to have been able to measure tiic area and pro¬ 
portions of that magnificent building op the spot. The 
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breadlh of'the cell, says he, is about one hundred and fif¬ 
ty feet, the length, including the Pronaos and portico, 
two hundred and sixteen feift, the diameter of the C9- 
liimns, which are fluted, six inches from the bottom of the 
shafts, six feet and more tlutn*six inches.# The peribo- 
lus, or inrlosure, which surrounded it on the north-east 
and on tij^ south s^dc, measjired three hundred and 
eighty-seven feet in length from noath to«oiiU), arnl three 
h^mdred and twenty-eiglit in hreadtii from cast to west. 
I did not sec that the walls of the temple or «f the inclo- 
sure can be now traced. The body of the remains, Ijc- 
longing, it lias been thought, ty the Temples ^jf Diana 
Propylaja, and Neptune, and to the gateway of the great 
inciosure, is now' all on one small space in the. mid«ilc of 
the village, aud there are three or four entire portions oS 
marble Ci^dumns, just appearing above ground, fluted, and 
apparently of tlie diinens'xms alluded to, besides the 
mouth and part of the rim of a large marble vase, buried 
in the ground, and a fragment, also of marble, witli the 
bas-relief of a Triton. Close by, we were shown the 
spot on which the Cambridge Ceres had s(Mong lain 
half-buried in the rartii. In the wail of a church, at aif- 
other part of the village,* is an Ionic capital, nicrc arc 
besides two inscribed marbles, one of which srqms to 
have been a pedestal,f and starnls by itself, and the otflicr 
is wedged into the walls of a house. The inscriptions 
copied by Wheler, 1 was'not shown. Some pieces of an¬ 
cient wall arc to be seen under tlie square house belong¬ 
ing to the Turk. The largest portion of wall yet stand 
ing is on the rock above, where is tlie old tower, and on 
wliicli was the citadej of Kleusis, forming a protection on 
the north-west side to the temple : but the remains of the. 
temple « in antis,*’ seen by Cliandlcr on this spot, cithcc 
have disappeared, or entirely escaped my observation. It 
is well know’A Unit the CVimhridgc Cc3<*s.'^miitilated as it 
IS, was supposed both by Creeks and Turksi from a tra¬ 
dition, to be a .Sort of talisman, on*which depended the 
fertility of the lands gf Eleusis ; but the Thriflsian plgin 
has lo^^t mdhing of its former abundance since the remo¬ 
val of this precious relic by our accomplished and amia 
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ble countryin.'ui) and the inhabitants of Kleusis,** wiio 
pointCHl out to me the trench whence it had been dug, 
cVifice/I no signs of regret for lli**ir loss. At Eleiisis, 
coyins arc \cry frcqiteiitly found by llie peasants, and one 
of them showed me the f6of of a stocking quite full of 
them, out of which I selcrtvckabout five and twenty. 

A very fj^w years will acconqilvsh the *coft,|)k‘te de¬ 
struction of the^canfy remains that arcio be seen at this 
once celebrated spot, and tlic foi nier existence of llic tehi- 
may, it\ some future age, be as problematical as the 
object of the mysteries of Klcusis. 

The other roK.tc wliicli I purposed to make you ac¬ 
quainted with in this Letter, is tiiat from Atiiens to Sala- 
mis, now called Coloiiri. 

' Tlic rolid takes you nearly in a westerly direction, 
leaving that leading to the I'iiauis, and anothet* to the 
gardens, on the IcH. You erdel* tlie oliVe-groves in twenty 
minutes, and traverse (hem Iransvcrst'ly for more than an 
liour, going through' a paft of them w here they are very 
thickly setj and liavc tlic waters of the Ccphissiis flowing 
through t^iem in many trendies. After the olive-groves, 
tke road is a little on tlic ascent oviu* a jdaiii, open and 
barren, exaqit in some few cultivated spots. The moutlis 
of ancient W'ells, and feagmeiits of stone-work, are visi¬ 
ble *'hcar the path, just as it reaches/he top of the slope, 
and leaves a small eminence to I,he right hand, about itaif 
an hour from the olive-groves. From lliis paint tlie road 
continues on the descent, in an open country of corn¬ 
fields and vineyards : a lone cottage, surrounded with 
trees, is on the left; in half an hour you arrive at tlic 
foot of a bleak rocky bill, and liie, shore of a bay, formed 
fay the back of tlie promontory which is the western side, 
of the Pirceus, and a tongue of land Jutting out from the 
rocks on the ri^ht, on wliose front lliergj is part of an 
old tower. iS the port Ph^-roii. 

Toil cross the base of this neck of land, and then pass, 
not far from the shcSrc, at the foot of a ridge of hare 
rocks tiiat runs parallel with the coUst. 

Tiiesc roofks ha\e now- no name: liicy are iiart of the 
])romontoi^ strctchiijg from Blount Corydallus ; and in a 
iiichv ab«iit half way up, late antiquarians have supposed 
tlieinscivcs to have discovered tlie spot where Xerxes sat 
i,n his silver-footed cliair to lie!.old the liatlle of fcalaniis 
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i'he; nirh^ is about opposite to the long rocky islet in the 
iiioutli of the strait, once called Psyttalia, and now Lip-^ 
socattaliat whc’re the four htfiidred Persians wer^ ciiSfto 
pieces by the Greeks during thc’artion. * 

During one of our sevcnal.rides to this part of Attica, 
a distance of seven or eight ryiles, I took an opportunity 
of ascend;njj these stony liflis^and traversing the heights 
above the strait in every direction# From the first suin- 
the side nefirest Alliens, where the throne of Xerxes 
h;*s'by some conjectures been placed, the battle could on¬ 
ly be partially seen; but from the middle of the second 
ciniiience, in which is the niche,ailudec^to, evoi*y part of 
both fleets, as well as the ndiiute circumstances of the 
action, might liave been distinctly beheld. 'I'liose who 
have placed the throne a mile farther down to*the nortl>- 
west, on an eminence of Mount Corydallus, cannot have, 
a correct notion of the positions, as from that point, tlic 
whole of tliat part of tlie line where the Athenians anil 
PiKenicians were engaged, must have been hidden behind 
the projecting rocks of the promontory ; and the ship 
of Artemisia endeavouring to escape from the* mouth of 
the strait, and sinking the opposing galley, the actign 
wliirli called forth the famous exclamation ot^ Xerxe.s, 
could not, from tliat point, have been beheld at alNiy the. 
Persian King.* * •• 

From liic siiiiimi^ of the highest rock of Corydallus 1 
had a view of Athens to^tlie east j the Pineus was to the 
south-east, bn my left; before me, to the south, was 
.‘Plgitia; Salamis, with its bays and diminutive towns, 
lay, as in a map, at my feet; the town of Megara was 
visible to the west-sf^uth-west, farther up on the right, in 
the Saronic gulf; whilst Eleusis, with its spacious basin 
and spreading plain, appeared under the mountains to the 


• Some accotn^s place the ‘^ironeon Kerata^abd^-^*^Eleusis (wliicli, 
it seems, made Wiielei’ suppose it to have been on either Mep^ala or 
M era Al-ru,) ami >)ilit'rs on tiiL mountain t^icli they name .Xg'ialus, 
mc.inni,< that lull (also called JE;^iliis) where was the Demos A^^ilia, 
and wliif ii, under ilie narre of .'Eifaleon, I fancy to have been mrpr,;. 
reclly confoondeil with Corj dallus. Yet it is true, that the whole ranfje 
from the modern Village of Casha to the straits of Salamis, seems to 
have been indiscriminately called by both vianiesi and, that one au¬ 
thor, I’liiiVi enumerating the Attic mountains, has mentioned oEgia^ 
lus, and omitted Corydallus. Plin. lib. iv. cap. Montes (Atticx) 
Brdesius, iEgudus, .'carius, Hymetlus, Lycabettus. 

Voh. I. li r 
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north-west: an extensive prospect, yet a space* how,cir¬ 
cumscribed, to contain the ruins of so many cities, once 
tho capitals of fl«>urisliingst&te.s. The friend of Cicero, 
sailing up the gulf to Mt'gara,^ with justice contemplated 
this melancholy scene, as one that must diminish the mag¬ 
nitude of private distresses^and check the indulgence of 
individual soyows, hy presenting, in one view, f^lie abject 
and calamitous condition ol whole cities, and manv na¬ 
tions. But if such reflections were sugi^estcd to Gulp*. 
cius. more tlian eighteen centuries ago, with what feeIFngs 
niust the modern traveller behold the same pnispect, 
when all these fapiuus to\^'n.s arc. indeed, nothing but the 
lifeless rarca.sse,s of once animated bodies, prostrate, 
crumbled in tlie dust, without a sign of tlieir ancient vi¬ 
gour and beauty. 

Tl»e road to the passage over the strait of Salamis, 
continues at llie fool of the ro(',ks at a sliort distance from 


tlie shore, for about a mile, when itcunies to a projecting 
piece of land, where are remains of an am ienl cistern; 
and, above that, two or three large slones, that have been 


supposed pM‘t of an lleracic uni, «ir Temple of Hercules. 
A[ l»ath c«)ntiuues to wind round tlie rocks beyond this 
pond, iirnil it j(»ins the road to fe'leusjs by Daphne, after 
having douliled a second headland. Tliis was anciently 
Anvi'hiale, attached to if town of that name, famous foi 
the sto^e quarries in its neighboiirltood. The passage 
from the'main-land to Salamis wms here only two stadia, 
and Xerxes intended to lia\e thro^wi a mole'across it. A 


modern |)ier, of a rude construction, serves for landing 
and embarking the horses passing to and fro over the 
ferry. The ferry-boat here used is very large, with sails, 
and well made; wc put our horses'into it very easily. 
The direct passage is not much more than a quarter of a 
mile, yet when Ihc wind sets down the slrait to tlic west, 
it is not easy y* cr^oss; anti I w as neaidy tiv hour on re¬ 
turning from'the island, as tlic'ferry-boat was only ma¬ 
naged by two men. i 


* Ex<4*ia rediens, cum ab JEgina ^legarani viersua naviJ,^'l^cm, 
C*pi regiones circum circa prospicere, post me erat Angina, ante Mc- 
gara, dejctra Pirxus, sii/istra Conntims; qux oppicla quodam tem¬ 
pore florentissima ruernnt, nunc prostrata ct diruta ante oculos ja- 
cent, &c.” Cic. Epist. ad Famil. lib \v. 
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over, you have a view of the western side of 
the long tongue of land projecting from the island to the 
jioi tli-east, and formerly called tlie Dog's Tail . 

]'k), and by the Italians, Punto' Barbaro, on whi'i^lu at 
this day, are some stones, 'thought to be part of the sub- * 
structure of a trophy raised by the Greeks after the vie- 
tory; but as you a])j)roacir iie^irer to the i^jand, the view 
of the point is shut out by anotlM* py(»jecting piece of 
^4-rtid, forn*ing one side. «)f a bay, at the bottom of which 
iy a pier, where the fcrry-boa( unloads. On the right, 
entering this bay, is a green islet, on which a few cows 
and small horses arc fed, hut where tin,‘re is not a single 
liabitation, though there are two churches. 

On my excursion to Colouri, after landing at the pier, 
and, with some diiliculty, getting the, horses‘out of the. 
boat, 1 psceiided a rising ground, and passing over a gen¬ 
tle ascent, came, in half an hour, to a village (»f about 
eighty houses, inhabited by Albaidans, and called Atnpe- 
laki. The houses here were more neat and regularly 
built tliaii those of the \illage.s on the main-land., white, 
and w ith Hat roofs. '^I’hc neiglibourhood of Artfpelaki has 
not a single tree; the soil is dry and rock}, and chiedy 
laid out in the cultivation oC the vine. A stony^'liill ovei*- 
looks the village to the south; and the rays of tlic sum- 
nier'fl sun, rcllected on the Hat unsheltered coltages,'%*en- 
dei s the rosidenee fery unhealthy in summer end, in^ 
d«M‘d, on tlie 31st of .hi'liuary, the heat appeared to me 
quite oppressive. 

Strabo mentions, that the harvest in Salamis bad end¬ 
ed before that on the main-land begun. 

The site of tiie i»nrient city of Salaniis is near 

the shore of the bay cm losed to the east by (‘yiiosura, 
an hour to the south-east feom Ampelaki. I’lie walls, 
four miles in circumference, might be traced fifty years 
ago ; but, my guide assuj’ed me, were vit p'^^^siint mit to be 
seen. Some inscribed marbles have been removed thence 
to the village, where tliey are still t^ be seen, particularly 
one, still in exceedingly good preservation, ovor the porc h 
of the chin ch-door, w’liii’li is menfioned and was copied 
by Chandler. ' Iii a wall near this clnircli, was a frag 
ment of marble, having on it, in alto-relicMi, a naked leg 
of the most perfect sculpture, apparently part of a whole 
figure. Several efforN were made to obtain tl)i'> marble. 
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but the owner oi' the wall would not be persuaded toipart 
w ith the piere. 

. is/lecessary for travellers to be some wiiat r ire urn 
spect*in tlieir endeavours to procure any sculpture or in- 

> scribed marbles, and to coiict^l, in a riieasiiir, tiieir ea.' 
.qerness to be possessed of them, as both Greeks and 
TcirIvS suppojie that the (^'ranks w^uld liaye *',00 nn'< h 
sense to offer large sums for blocks of stones, were flo y 
not very precious in some way or tlie other, <‘itker as < 11 ^/' 
lets, or concealing gold or jewels. It is not long siiw<‘*a 
Turk, digging in his garden near Athens, disMiven*' a 
statue of Venus Aecroopie, nearly as large as life, of 
white miirble, and scarcely mutilated. A Frank, to whom 
it was shown, incautiously offered fifl^ zc(|iuns for the 
master-pic^e. Tlie Turk refused the sum, and broke the 
statue in pieces, to srarcl| for the treasure which,he sup¬ 
posed it to crintain : the parts* were put together after 
wards as well as possible, and a cast taken from it, which 
was shown to me, was sufth ient lo prove what a loss the 
fine arts had sustained, hy the iniur> done to a pi'*ce of 
sculpture Winch would have had hui fe\N rivals amongst 
tiv; relics of antiquity. A peasant, of Salaini.s wore on 
bis fingc^ a,ring, mounted withVi most beantitul cameo, 
and, though himself ready to sell it, wa.s jircvcnted by 
bis ^.'ifc, who regarded it as a talisman, effectual against 
evil spirits. * 

From this village vve rode, abhut half an hour, over an 
open country of corn-fields and vineyards, to the town of 
Golouri, from which tiie island now takes its name. I'his 
is a larger and much more wealthy place than Ampelaki, 
having about seven hundred houses,,and there arc a few* 
shops in the bazar, together with three or four coffee¬ 
houses. It is situated a little to the westward of the bot¬ 
tom of a gulf lliat runs seven or eight miles into tlie 
island, and bt;vrig at least three qiiles bi-oad^ gives it snme- 
thing the shape of a broad hoi’se-slioe. Tlie inhabitants 
of Colour! are partly*Greeks, partly Albanians, but have 
no^Turks vimongst them, except s.iich as may < fime to 
tratlic ; being governed by their own Codja-bashees, and 
paying only a certain tax annually to the l^rte, under the 
Jurisdiction of the Cbptain Faslia, or High Admiral, the 
immediate lord of all the islands, and also of some dis 
tvirts on the main-land. 
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The,tribute of the Coloiiriotcs is four thousand oches 
of pitrii, for tlie use of tlie arsenal of Tophana at Con. 
staiitinople; and this they collect, not only in Salamis^ 
but any where on the main-land,' often near Smjrna, 
passiii.!; over to Asia in bodies nf three and four hundred 
at a time, and cncampiiij; in th^ forests until they have 
furnished thymselves with tlie^ necessary sii|)|^. 

It was easy fo see, tliat the cofiditipn of.tiic Greeks of 
C(v''Mtri was |urfei*hble to that of those on the main-land; 
theyjiad more the air of freemen, and of thos(;who were 
permitted to enjoy tlic fruits of their industry; yet theif 
freedom from immediate restraint js not always sp agree¬ 
able to a traveller as the ubcdieiu'c of their continental 
countrymen. 

Several w lierries, employed in fishing for red* mullet, • 
whicli ahoiind in the straits, and about the island of Sa- 
lainis, an) which find siibsistenc'e for some natives of 
Vlhens, and much of the population of Colouri, ^gina^ 
and Megara, were l>ing on the beach under the town. It 
was my wish to proceed in one of them which came from 
/t^gina, on a visit to that island; and 1 ac#(yrdingly 
agreed with the master of the kieque, fur a piLssage to* 
that island in his boat, inaniiod with ten men, and ready 
to depart the same evening. Sfinic money was'advanced 
'o the Greek, to victual, as he said* his boat. After wti^. 
ing some time, we w.tlked to tlie beach, where notjiing 
was [irepared, and ordy sin of the sailors would c')nsciit 
to go. The bargain was broken; and the boat being too 
large to be managed by so few men, 1 was disappointed 
of iny voyage. My attendant demanded the piastres he 
had given in iulvaiicc but here he was mistaken, for the 
Greek declared, that he and his men had been dining and 
drinking on the money, and that, though he was extreme¬ 
ly sorry that the men lie liad engaged had Miangcd thcii* 
minds, yet he fio^ld not return what he np longer possess¬ 
ed. I'hc man, on being threatened with an appeal to his 
superiors, said he belonged to vEgina,; the Codja-hashec 
o{ Colouri declared he liad no controul over him f and ac- 
(!)rdingl\ we parted, not a lililc, on our parts, enrageft 
by the provf'kini^ coolness of the Greek, who, ononr go¬ 
ing awav, most [lolitely thanked me, and wished me good 
^'Vening (juvaorr'v r«‘ a ‘r-rasr 
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It was not so mucli llio cheatin.e;, to which inos^ of the 
lower onliTs of any people who live by the sea appear to 
4}e inclined) hut the unblushing manner of doing it, that 
ew/c me no very favourable impression of the Greek 
Islanders. . < 

The whole length of ^alaniis, from eas.t to vvest, ha? 
been reckoned between rune and ten milys, and the 
breadth of'it,, incU'din^ the bay of Coloiiri, cannot be 
much less. It has only one river, formerly the Boc-*'"is, 
but now exiled Tokolias. 

The island seems .uncultivated, except in the narrow 
vallics between the hills, near Colouri and Arapelaki, 
where wheat and barley are grown. There are sonic 
thin ])inc forests on the summits of the mountains, as 
well as a variety of low slirubs. A monastery, to the 
soutli-vvost of Colouri, is the most agreeable spot in the 
island, being shaded with a Jfew trees, and watered by a 
plentiful spring of pure water. The monks are the rich 
cst pei'sons in Salamis. Athens is still considered the 
inisli'j'ss of the island : most of the inhahitants have some 
dealiugii'in the city ; and the fenw-boat is generally oin- 
ploved during the whole day in transpoiting backwards 
and forwards the peasants Ampelaki and Colouri, 
with the riches of their vineyards and their fields, and 
the "soap-ashes, proi ured from the Icntisc, w Inch is 
plenfifid in the island.—'J'hc women of Salamis ai*e of a 
fine shape and handsome face* superior to the Athenians 
of the same condition. They have tin* free ingcriiio.h. air, 
without any of the vulgarity of the peasant, and their 
whole manner is a liajip^v mixture of tho sprigluiiiiess oJ 
the Albanian, and the politeness of the Greek female. 
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Thi Eastern ^tde *uf Jithens. — llijinettus.—Jlscent to the 

Jlonastcnj of St. Curiaiii, on that Mountuin _ Thc^ 

Sacred Spring.—Koute to Monnh Ceutelwns. — ,dngele- 
R’ipos. — Callanari. — The. Monastetry on Fejitelini.%—The 
Murhle (^uarrii\s.—Ititnniby another Route.—Remains 
of the .'Iqnt’diict. 

11A\ ING emli^avouiTd to giv/* you an idea of the 
country westward of Athens* 1 shall now proceed to the 
other side of the tit}, and extract wiiatcver may appear 
iie( essai*} troin the notes made on our many excursions 
to that (juarter. ^, • 

To the south-east of Athens, the country is intersected 
by Mount llyincttus, which approaches within .three 
mih's of the city, and is divnled into two ranges:• tlie lirst 
running from east-north e.i^t to westrSonth-west; anibthc 
‘^< ( 011 ( 1 , loi'ining an ohyise angle with the tirsl, and hav> 
ing a tlite(tion from west-yorth-west to cast-sou^h-eitst. 
The lirst range, llynn ttus, properly so called, end.i about 
four miles from Ihe promontory Zoster, now llalikcs; 
but the hills on the other side of a gap, through which 
runs the road leading to the Simian promontory, seeming 
like a continuation of*the same mountain, have been 
named the lesser llymettus. The great range is now 
called Trelo-Vouni; that on the other side*nf the gap 
jaimhra-Voiini, from the ruins of a town, one of the an- 
t ieni Lainpras'>*^* ^tlie or uppet), t/wce called 

Lnmbra, hut no-.v known only by the name of Klimbus, 
hikI containing thirty cottages. • 

llymettus is neither a high nor a picturesque mountain,* 
being a ilat ridgc/if bare rucks. The sides of it, about 

• There were two l-ampras, both of the tribes Ereclheis, one near 
*1 h; ■-xa, the other inland ; in one of them was the tomb of Cranuus, 
■Jo; aiic.(.ML Athenian King 
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half way up, are covered with brown shrubs and Iieath, 
whose flowers srent the air with a delirious perfume; the 
••wild thy me is in great abundance, but there are only two 
stands of bee-hives oti the mountains, and very little of 
^iie real lioriey of Ilymettus is to be now procured at 
Athens, where it is still justly prized for its superior fla¬ 
vour, and^a certain aromatic odour peculiar to the jilants 
of this place, a list»of w'nich is given by Sir George Wbe- 
ler: a small pot of it was'shown to me as a rarity, F»:om 
the city to the highest part of the mountain is a walk of 
'three hours. Half way to this point, there is a monastery 
dedicated to St. Cyriani, which we visited on the 16tU of 
January. 

We took the road leading from the gate of Hadrian’s 
arch, (.vcr the corn-grotiiids, to the eastward ; left the 
Corinthian ''oliimns on our right, and continued for a 
mile, ju'i’liaps, apfirodciiing towards the hed of the liis- 
HUS. We had on our left hand, a little before us, the vil¬ 
lage of Angele.-lvipos and its olive-groves. We soon 
came to where, two ravins join, and form a rocky dell, 
wherc'iu winter there arc generally small pools of wa¬ 
ter. 

This is wliat travellers (after the conjectures, well 
founded as tliey appear to me, of Wlieler*) have agreed 
to call the jiirietion bf the two rivers the Eridanus and 
the II issiis. We left it on our rij^ht; and in a few mi¬ 
nutes crossed the ciianuel c.l’ the llissus,f which winds 
from the north-eastern extremity of Hymettus, and rid¬ 
ing over some dry rocky grouiul, came to the Eridanus, 
or rat!>cr to a deep ravin w ithout any water, along whose, 
banks wc continued, on an ascent bare and rugged, until 

• ileibre the time of Wilder, the Cephissus was called the Er'da- 
nus. 

t The llissus. says Strabo (p. 400), flows from the region above 
Agrx and th. L 3 ’C^iim, and the fountain, which I'lato has commemo¬ 
rated in his Phardnis. The site of Agrac is determined by that of the 
foiintai:i Oallirhoc, before noticed. It was a suburb without the wails, 
lower down totlie south than the Stadium of Herodcs, bevoiul the n- 
ver. Wyh respect to the Lyceum, al; o in the same quarter, notinng 
now regaining seemed to me to point out its ancient place; the large 
stones now existing on the road to the south, more than a mile be¬ 
yond the llissus. supposed by Chandler to have belonged to the walls 
inclosing that Gymnasium, answer, it strikes me, much better to the 
Cynosarges, which was without the gate Diocharis, and nut far fccin 
the barrows near tiie Demos of Alopeex. 
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7.0 c:\mc to a lonely mctochi, or farm-house; we ilnn 
i'ossi’d the ravin, and got njn^ii the hiiles of Mount II v 
nu'Uns, I'idiiig on a prrjx'tnal slope through thin io\)\t- 
np to the site of the monastery of Sf. (’yriaiii, 

< alh'd Cosbashee by the 'rnrVs*, iiu losed in a nook of the 
nnnintain, \\ith the ravin of,tile river running (lu’ongli 
olivc-gro\r.'!, at tlic bolloin of r* dell beneall^. The mo- 
n.islt ry of S(. C_\riani has nothing \\(n tlfy of notire, ex- 
fa’iiL* four slnffts of inarl>le eolnnin*'', suitjuoting the dome 
of ihe chureh. The ruin from winch these \ieresa\cJ, 
was ])robably that of the Temjde of \ eims ; for the Iduri- 
Tiiin, in’obabl}' liie sac'red spring ht the M<*ighhon 1 ‘hood of 
'!n’' r<'Uil)le, which the Alheni.m matrons used to iVeqnent 
fnr Its medicinal \irl'i»s, is still to he s en a little above 
:lie ni'iiiastery. To fliis we wri t' rondnrted hy one id the, * 
monks. # I'here arc tliree artitji ial basins, or stone 
troughs, iTceiAing a water \Vry deal' and cold ; they arc 
on(*ahou‘ the other; that in the middle is itidnse^ in an 
airlied grotto, |iossit>l\ part of the foundation of thelVni- 
ple of Venus—live fee! wide, eight long, and twylyeliigh. 
'I'iii'ce is at tlie end of Die i iw v a iiii Ik', and tinder this, to* 
Dll' right, almost cni rri'd w itii a largo slab of stom^ is the* 


‘jji’ing, • 

'I’lie iniracidoHs \ir<u('s of the w'dierhave survived (he. 
^iiiple. and till* wrasi^ip i.l Venus. Our coinliietor Imil 
n^-. lliai o!ii* a\eai, on the feast of Panagia, manyoV th« 
(Deck ft niale.s of Aloens lejiair to this gtollo, light np 
the nil lie with small wav-tajiers, as off* rings to the Vir¬ 
gin, .111(1 then drink and wash in the sjiring, wliirh eases 


till*, pains of ehild-hirlli, and is annuallv blessed from 
ah »\ e liy the di scenl tif Iwo doves, who play roimd the 
lonntain, and re-asi end to hea\en. The man H.ssured ns. 


to remo\e all incredulitx, that a Despotes, a*monk of Cy- 
riani, had seen them himsi-lf; hut that lie wa.s, indeed, 
the most holy 'fiaii in the '-ilioh* country.* I'lu .vicinity of 
the Kaereil sprMg w as aneienll} called Pera, signilying, 
oerliajis, hr\ mid the river. * 

V\'hen ['ro‘-ris suspeetnl tier ('ephulus of inronstanrv# 
■die trai l (I his fovlstcps to the side of a sacred fountain, 
iiear llie jnirjde hills of Jlvinetlus, and saw' the green 
Ijank, who.se soft herbage still remained impressed with 


!te vestige of hislovelv (orm. “ '1 he arlnilus, the rose- 
• ;!i.irv,tho !at('“fl,»t!ii' dark in> rtle. the leafv hux. the 
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t'riiil tamarisk, tliu slender ejUsus, and tiie «;rACefiii 
“ pine, niiiled tlair varied^ I'oliage. N\lik;h, tui^etlicr witli 
‘^lljeJbhides td‘ lorn; j^rass, Irenrbled iinder the gejriJi 
“^iiVHSure of the riHing hreeKe." . . . . « When next lie 
“ left her emhraces, to Colbnt-(iic c hase on llyniettiis, slie 
• ‘ hasfened to the woods, arnl leaving lier maidens in Hie 
ii \alh\v beiir.v, adv’aneed^nlo the rs'cesses fjt Ike grove to 
“ wards his fav'toiritf- retreat . . . , 

The holy sjiiiiig, <lic hill, the valley beniMth, sceifr'lo 
iir. iijion the scene of the fatal adventure; but, on vnii 
winter visit to the spof, the wild shruhbeiy was no Ion 
ger to b6 seen, end the pniplo tinge of the mountain’s sidi. 
was changed into a more sombiv. hue. 

At a tjuarder of a mile from the fountain, on the side 
'of the hill to the westwai*d, is a mined chapel of St 
Marc, in which the inotiks of Cyidani are biiri/'d. It i5. 
on a most elevated sjiot, eonitnaiidiiig a view of the whole 
jilain c‘‘ Athens, ami having in the fore ground of the pic 
(lire, tlic waving line of low hills winch liir at the foot, 
and ».‘C tlie roots of the larger nioiiniaiii. 

„ There is a way to ascend 11}metiiis on horsehack, hii' 
the dirpet path above ryriani., is aceessihlc only to fooi 
passengervi. 

The position of thCf mines in this mountain, in whose 
csrvitics the best lioney was fonneijy fonml, and of the 
marble-riuarrics, has rather been guessed at than ai (iiallv 
discovered : the cave shown to C’liandler, .seems to have 
belonged to neitber. 

Jljmettus was reckoned amongst the cantons of Attica, 
but of wliat tribe is unknown: it had on its suininit an 
image of Jupiter, instc'ad of wide Indngle statue there an 
now fifty chapels or conseerated eaves. 

Mount Pc'nfcdicus, at this da} called Pendele, and sonic 
times IMeiidele, must be, I should think, one-thii’d higher 
than Ilyincttiis, tiiul its heighkis the moiVapparc nt, as i; 
rises with a peaked summit into (he clouds. 'I'lie range 
of Pentelicus runs Worn about iioi th-west to south-east, at 
KO great*distance from the eastei'w shore of Attic a, over*- 
lianging the plairr of ^laratlion, and mixing impciTepli 


* Ovid, de Arte Amaii. lib. ui. 

“ F.sl propc piirpurco.s colics tlorciilis (lymclU 
‘ t’oiie saccr ’’ 
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.ly, at i[s*iiortli(‘rii extremity, with the hillslif Uiilessii?,, 
innv Jailed, as well as part ot“ Mmint Parnes, O/ra, 'riie 
Jiii^hest peak of Pendele is ii» a direction cast-imrili-e.'^si 
iVoiii Athens; and from the foot of the mountain•li* the 
ji(y, is about two hours ai;d,a half, between seven ^r 
eijL^ht miles. An object of curiosity to all travellers are 
the marble quarries of Petitelicus, which supplied not 
onl) AthPns, Init man} other fjart^ of ^r?bce, with the 
jjrt^ious ms^jteriats of their temples, stadiums, and sta- 
iin;s. 

There is a monastery, the njost w’ealthy in Atticfli, 
which stands on the side of the mountain, and ^is t^ene- 
rally used as a baitint^-placc hy fliose. wli?) visit the quar- 

CJCS. 

'i’lic road leads t!irou,^li the gateway, covered w ith tlu!, 
marble id' Antoninus's aqueduct. It continues over the. 
oiai-grounds, having t!ic hjll of*St. George immediately 
on the hdt; two white pillars, with an inscription, at half 
a mile distance, arc on (he left of the path, erc*cTfcil by a 
rurk, who shot his arrow from one point to the other. In 
liiill an hour it comes to some olive-groves.*having to 
the right the junetioii of the Kridaniis and llissus, and 
!wi) Slone reservoirs, hy.wliicli Athens is supplied with 
w .itcr. * 

hi tliesc idiv('-gro\es is a ijunlastery dedicated 
"^'li- ha' i, called Agi.^s Asomatos.* Two Corinthian c^a- 
pit.ds are in the walls nil the ( hurch, supplied, perliaps, 
Irom the Tc^nple ol V enus in the gardens formerly in 
this quarter. Not far beyoml the olive-groves is a vil¬ 
lage, called IVrivole, or Ang4.dc-Kipos, hidden in pleasant 
groNcs of (ili\e and cypress, and in gardens of orange 
and lemon, and other fruit trees, on the south side of the 
htw range of Ancliesmus. It is the nearest of the villages 
to which the inhabitants (»f Athens withdraw during the 
'.ununer hca(«-* i’liere is a stone ciyjseway runs the 
length of the gardens ; aJ.d two fountains, with marble 
facings, arc in the middle of the vilj^ige, on the right of 
the patli. , 

An.gele-Kipos, small as it is, has still a history attadi 
edtiMt ; foi Die inhabitants of Pallene, a town to the 

• 

* Tlu' n'f. I^'in (.yetks do not attend to the aspirate, aOvl Aglob i- 
■ " <■ - 1 . pig- ■*hiLC It. iilioLitthe 11 
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iiorth iu**ai‘ 1 , would not inTenn.vi i v v-.Ui llie ii-s 
tivew of Angrlt* oCtlic tribe Fandloiiis, on ;u count oi’tlicir 
trcarlipry as far back as tin; time of Tbo^cus. 

*A^t(M’tbis villaj^p tbe-counlry is (jiiitc open and barCr 
iiitd tiu; soil lii;lit and slon^’,,but it is pjoiiJ^la'd atid so'Acd 
in many parls, and there is in sr)m(‘ spots a viticyard- 
Lovy, frat^rant, shrubs are ii; abundance. 


The low a.id stony, ranj^e of AnCbesnuis* is*i7n tl>e !eli 
of the roafi: to the I’ii^ht, a wide plain, between tin, 
norlli-east end of ilyineltns and Peiitelinis, opens n|)im 
y<< II as yon'advance, and is seen stretcliinj' down far to 
t!ic Sfjutli. A road runs across this plain, vvbieli is called 
tlie plain'of Spdtba, to ibe eastern shore of Attica ; it is 
the same district w bieb modern traveilei's have mentioned 
with tbe^ name of Meseij^ia. An hour I’eyond An_e,elr- 
'kipos, the path ejoes tliroii.e;b a larger village, of a Inin 
dn‘(l bouses, soi rotinded with olive-groves, calleii L'allaii- 
dri, and from ibis spolemergi's again into the open plain, 
coni ill'*!.<g Idr half an hour along the side of a water- 
coui'S(‘, until it ''omi'S to Die fxsl of the lolls, lleri'large 


Ibicks <d'^g»)atH, l( ndt'd l)y a (ahMer, or monk, are s( en. 
(>lT»]»ping the scanty liei liage on the siil* s of the mountain 
/\scrndi,ng the mountain, \ou sofoi ia>me into jiine-woods, 
and otln'rcver gruns, and a('ri\i‘ at the iiionasleiy ilsei! 
ill <',hive hojirs from Athens, liaviiig tia\elled in a dircc 
tioh about casl-h;*-north. 

TId.s'huilding fs i»i n nii lie of Use hill, ^jut'roumied by 
an (dive-grove, l!iroug!i \\li:;!i a i (jpioiis’stream tall 
down a pi'bblywbamiel in'o llie plain below. A green 
plot bef'ce the door of the inonastciy is shaded by a 
sjireading [jhine-lrc '. 

The entrame into (be scpiare coiMl of the Lijilding is, 
as usual, tlirougb a ‘■.mall door, jitated with iron. 'J’lirce 
>ides of the court aie iUti'd up ■ itb small cells, white 
washed, ami swept\(‘ev clean; that of the kgoinnenos, 
<ir abbot, bs's sofas and a caejiel, foi’ fiie, iTcejition ot 
strangers. A well and a tree, from which tin* iron hot>p 
diat calls them to prayers is siisjn.Mided, are on one side 
of the yard. In the middle of the square s-ands t.h,, 


* ?cc V. hekr, 
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jjul'cli, tliv interior of wlucli is plastered iif every part 
Aitli ^ilt. ami bespeaks the wealth of the fraternity. 

'I’he monastery owns several mctochis, or farms, in lUf 
h'renl parts «)f Attira, in the siiperintciulcnco of%vliicU 
the numerous body of monkiiarc dispersetTover the coifn- 
trv ; s«» that there arc seldom m«)rc than five or six at a 
time at l*endi-le. The origifial tribute of this monastery, 
p.iid to Iht^ siifiportof the mosc^ of.ValitJe, at Constantin 
H'jiil'e, was .\i\ tlt^nisand pounds weii^ht of honey, at five 
dollars a quintal, and has not, that I hean^ been since 


increased. • , 

When we visited the place, the monks sceme4l to live 
well, and set before ns a repast oV e^qj^s, i\ricd olives, and 
lioiK'^. with a wine of an excellent flavour, and a ])aJatan 
ble rossi»_e;lio ; > et they called themselves poor, and seem-* 
ed afraid lest we should carry ;?W ay with us an opinion of 
tlieii* hefln^^ in a lloiirislni^i; ccirulition. Such a report 
inci’case the tax which they pay to the .^ rte for 
protection. 

From the monastery to the inarhle-cjuarries is dis¬ 
tance of forty minutes, the path climhinc; t)ic» rnoiiiitain 
to the north, (liroui;h thick woods of evergreens, oTi?i’ 
vei'v steep and nniwjiial •ground, hut havin^^ ht'ro and 
(here (he appearanci^ «> 1 ‘a track formerly much used. ^ It 
Is 11 jI possible to g'l the whole wa}' «•> horseback. ’ • 

\ ou conif sudden^ on the caverns, the entraiico to 
wincit is al the hottnm ol»an angle formed hj> two prei i- 
pii es of marlTle, iMileully smoothed by art, and cut into 
their jireseiit lorm for the sake of the materials. These 
pircipices are hung with i\y, wliicli overshadows the 
inoiitli of the caverns. (In a ledge, half way up, of the 
one on the left hand, with neilher a descent or ascent to 
it, is the small stone house whicli Cliandler supposed a 
station for thccentinel at llie quarries, hut*which flic mo¬ 
dern (Greeks l^ufieve to Inue been the £^bode of an asce- 
fic, and, as it -.eems to me, willi more jirohahiiity ; for 
fhe inasiniry iqipeai’S ot a much later date than would 
, orrc'-.jxnul with the coiijectiire of the ti’aveUer.# 

Hefoi-e >011 outer iTie caves, the caloycr that attciiTls 
yon from the ni*onasLery, strikes a fire, and lights up se- 
\eral small wax tapers and strips ol* pine, for torches; 
which, however, are not necessary uiitii yon get to the 
h)W'cr part of the rj'cess. On ent<*ringf whitli 1 "in ke fhj’n 



sioo])iii' 4 -, \<)ij .-»( c at onrc (wo small sioia siictl,., 
overgrown with ivy, with mouths like tliatof an oven. 11 
dicso wore habitations for tlic workmen, nothing t otiJil ho 
conlriVcd more inconvchiieiit. 1 should rather Ihiiik tlieni 
re^hiains of the stone-work.(;f forges employed in making 
•uid r<'riUing the not essary. tools. 

On I he right of these shehs you ascend, hy a lligld o! 
three steps, to tjvo ri.'in(;d*chapels, cutout of fin* rock, <n. 
wliosc sides arc the faint traces of'painted .Sa^it' 
'rhroiigh an aperture wdiicli served for a window to nm 
of them, and which is latticed hy the overliangiiig iv,. 
n'lerc is.a^iew^of the extent of country beneath. I’he 
' hoice of cemeteries, tombs, and s<ditary caves, amids- 
Jio deptlj of forests, for the purposes of I'cligioiis woi'siii; , 
wWhieU was a subject of reproa' ii against tiie early Chris 
(iatis, and was adopted at first by necesHty, w:m alter 
wards continued !»y im liViatiop, and a veiiej-afion for tlit 
•p(»ts iiKph* holy l»y aaicient piety . Jo ’I'lirkey, tiie c.au^c 
wlueh originally di'ovc the Lucirugiu t's to tlies; recesse>, 
sfdl exists, and the sacred myst u n s ace, on the day o' 
Ihe yaint so wIiich th(‘y are d(‘(iicai( d', a1 Ibis titue pej 
'.o’i’med in the hollows (»!'rocks, and ni maf!;, other spois a 
svild aid1 remote as the fpiarriei, of I’ealeiicus. 

The (Jreeks in our company, crossed Ihiunselves mos: 
deV’jutly at entering and ijnitlingthe I'uined chaix'ls. 

Trpceeding lower down, the- cavei n widens, hut is mo 
very Idgli; water distils from vlu; r(M)f, which is niarljh. 
of tlieuiost hcaulilul tinge, a faint lose-eohnir, and fret 
1/(1 with a thousand iietrif'aclions. Tiiniijig down to tin 
right, tlie excavation becomes more pictures(jm;, worker 
into many" fantastic shapes, and adiirned with arrlies and 
■dender jjillars, some of timm complete, others nearly 
formed, willi the drop trrmhling from the white icicle 
above towards tlio rising crystal below. On the left oi 
lb<e inner recess ijj a small Imie, which yor*,arc directed to 
enter. This you do on your knees, with a light, and 
sliding down for Sffine time, throngli an aperture only 
liM’go cno'igh to admit yoiir body lengthway s. yon come 
stops, and descending tlicse, to a cavity where you 
» an stand njiriglit, and where many names of travellers 
. '•e scored and traced in smoke upon tin* stone. Ilelow 
spot, two or three stej)s I'artlier, is a s])ring of cold 
■ wall formerly in use f'r'VM-kiog (be murbb; 



ii probabif. that (lie Iasi linu* tlirse (jlian a - \m'h* 
iNoi'ted l(» by the iyiieiiiaiis, was wlien lli'ruiles built lii*? 
iladiiiiii. After that period, flie ruins of ant ient l»iijldiii»^s 
>ni,e,lil have been siiilicient lo sujipU' whale^er inarblL^i^a 
'enal-. o.ere wanted for new*works. 

Either thtt pi'trifaetions ha*e oblilei'ated the marks ot 
he tools.^iji ^lie interior ca\eyis, or llios# excavations 
'.ei-e only used as a shelter to (lie vtorkiwen. the j)erj>rn- 
^iii^fTlar pre(*ipir(‘s iiliout, being tlie surface w lienee the 


/oaiiih' was cut away. • ^ 

I’lie means used to tra*nsjiort •the enonnons blocks oi' 
niaihie which were nsetl in tlie rtlilices ^if At!i»ns, from 
-neb a spot as llie I’entelican ([uai’i ies, innst remain a se 
ret to the moderns. It does not seem to me. jiossiblo. 
dial can 1 ,'ges of any deseriptionconld ever JiavV ascend* 
«‘d ,o faj; np the bills j and as tip: meebanieal knowledgw 
("f the aiKientswas perba^is not so tonsiderable as wo 
generally be!ie\e (liem to have possessed, tl n t4%» b :j^ir iiuis*. 
ba'e been infinite, lo convey entire siieJi masses, nearlj 
iwo miles down (be steep sides of a mountain. • 

Two monstrous fragments arc still to be sten in the 
paib. a liHb- below the quari'ies : these arc cut intiMi 
di.ipe woinewbat eirculai',* the angles being snjootbcd off, 
and might lead one li> .supjio^U' Unit the bbx ks wei;c 
j.i' pan il to tai'iliiale tlie rnJIing of them down the Tiilf, 
-r g* 1 ill jMiihing them with b'vers, a proces.s siwu^iwhai 
(lilhridi. hot not iiopiis:,ilTie, when the descent was fnoro 
•.egnlar. and the path more (arefnlly cleared. 

J5nt the, dillieultii of lJ-an^]io! ling tlie marhles down th<^ 
mountain, could not have heen greatei* than that of rais¬ 
ing them nj) the hijl col l!ie Ae)-opolis; and, lastly, ele¬ 
vating tliem to a ere.d Iieiglit, aflei* being c arved, w itboui, 
any injury to the fnu'st si ulptiire, into tlipir positions in 
the building. One jiieee of maible alone, part of tljc roof 
4 if the l*rop'*I,1'a. is Iwyity-seven fecit long and seven 
wide, with a proportionipc dcjith. The stupendous ai'cdii- 
traves of lladriair» I'einple must luf\c been raised sixty 
feel from llic ground and }ct tliese arc trilling, in ccjjn 
])ari.soii wiiii tpc Egyptian gi-aniles, which one cannot 
believe to have been raised by engines, any more (ban 
the vast buildings of massy stones s(?en by the Sjianiards 
on their first arrival among the I’eruvians, a jieople who 
h'new not t!i'‘ nse*si iron. but. after sinoothiiig tlieir mi! 




rxrials against cacli other, had recouisc to the lever alont 
for the whole work. 

4 faycy that those who ate well qialified to speak oi. 
tli^ rflibject, arc now a little sceptical as to the exploits ol 
Archimedes, and think, thatihe ancient Greeks were not 
acquainted with an}' engines to raise ston'-s to a great 
heiglit, jmrti(V'lar l)' as thopc dcserib-d by V'l^truvius, lia\{ 
been judged of very fnadeqiiate powers. “ If the • oi K 

was low,” sa}s Mr. Pcrranlt, in his famous paraftcl: 

pieylifted'the blocks on their shoulders; if higli, (lie\ 
raised sloping mounds of earth level w'ilh their work* oii 
wliich they rolled them np to the ncressary lieiglit."'-'' 
J’liey were, perhaps, more laborious, but certainly h‘ss 
skill'ul than tiic moderns. 

’ Hut to'leave this speculation, and return toward^ 
\ll>eiis. In order to vary the ride from the. monastery ol 
Pentcle, you may return by s. road ainmst as short 
that thi^-,^!--Aiigeic-Kipos, and, aftei leavirjg tlie village 
of Callandri, turn to the right, and cross at tic* extreinif\ 
of the Jow range of Anchesinos, going, for about tw( 
miles ovef‘"heatli and scantily-sow e»f land, to a water 
eoufsi. Auchesrnus is tlien on your left; bo lore you. and 
on yonrVighl liainl, }ou have an open (tnmiry, skirted 
with laJ'ge woods of «>live.-lrccs, a continuation of the 
groivsori the plain of Athens. 

Behind is a \illagein olive-trees, Mnrnffe; and liigiiei 
lip, under I’mlelirns, Gevrishiai'one of (he, most consi 
deeable rouiilry towns in Altit a, and wliich is seen afar 
of!', being distinguished hv the dome and minaret of a 
niosf k. Cevi’ishia will be noticed liereafler ; it is three 


Jiours froiii Athens. 

After travelling about half a mile on (lie side of tiic 
water-course, yoo see a maS‘*v potsion of tlie I’eniains ot 
the aqiiediiCt founded h} Hadrian, to (cmvey water from 
the noi'lhern exlre ni'y oi IVntgIn ii.s, acrok.s»a g;ip in tlie 
W'estern end of Am l.esinus, to iMew Athens. Scone 
arehes of a considerwhic lieight cross ihc' tied of the wa¬ 


ter-course(bciy are in ruins, hut affoi-d a very good sjic- 
cimeii of the magniliccnice of the entire sli-ucture. Hall 


a mile below these* arches, vou meet with a similar re 


main, but with picrs'iwore perfect, also cn)fi,sing the bed 


* Parull. page \ cb. 
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(i ilien\aU'j'-course, feml in a direction nearly par,did 
Aitii the rorrner, so^s to indjire an opinion that there 
'Aer(“ tv\o branches tft the northeniiend of the aqiieilurt.* 
Not ion,:^ after these second remains, tlic path turns lo 
'he h lf, and strikes into «tIi\e-^ro^cs, where are a few 
ui'iil houses, ^heii it crosses ihfi Cephissais over a bridge, 
A hieh ♦l^elti a small aqiieduft, and is iWed, together 
V. ill^omc w i{ ker.troughs, to turn two ov^r-shot mills. 

(hi einergmg from the groves, \ou liave Athens full in 
view helorc jmi, and pass,,for the remainder "of the diti- 
i.inre, over a jdaiii of corii-grounds into the city ; exrci»t. 
lint at lialf a mile from the waifs, }ou pass tliTough a 
iioilow, having Aiiehesmus on yoiir left, and on your 
ight a high rocky mound, looking like a fragcuunt loosen 
«! from the neighbouring hill. 


Voi. 1 
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iijuic from Jilhcns iu Cujjjc Colonni .— Varij.—The Vautiuii 
— A^ymp/ioUjisif.—Eimca I'jfrgo’. — Kcraltfii.—The C(i 
rrms in Jlnunt Panir.—Route to (UionnL—Return hi 
liic .ICostern Shore of JillicUf to k'eniitii. 


riliO two folldwifii^ letters slial) contain an acconn; 
ijT a sir Tv‘\'j j)aiil to Cape Colonni,, and the plain of Ma 
rathon. 

0»^ the. J‘)i,h of January iny hllow-t)'aveller ainl niv 
,j \i- left ‘A linns, ai'conipanied h} our Aiitanian \ asill>. 
UUff a .native r)f Athens, called iJenietriiis Zo.i^rali’os, a 
yonni? person, who, havin.q; lived some years at Trieste. 
stl;*kc Italian, and wcfre the Kraiik hahit. >Ve had tw(‘ 
ba'g.^agc horses and tw'o led-horses^ wliich, toji^cther with 
our 6wn lour, were conducted^by two sour^ees, or j)osl 

JUCII. 

It was hall-past eleven wl>en we left the city. We tooh 
she road directly south, erossinj; the bed of the Ihssus. 
and, in half an hotsr, arrived at some large cut stons s, 
regularly placed. These have hu’u hefon noticed, as 
well as the supposition of Chandler, that they are ves 
(iges of Alojjcee : the barrows are at a little dislaiiLC in 
the plain to the right. In another hour, after turning a 
little more to thd'casf.and keiiping nearer'to Mount 11^ 
inettus, we came to some inoi’e large stones, like the foun¬ 
dation of a wall, aifd the month of an ancient well : other 
lx:uTows*are kt the rigid hand. 

The enumeration given b^ Strabo of the towns of tliis 
part of Attica near the shore, refers these few remains to 
vExone, tlie town of the tribe Cecropis, the evil disposi¬ 
tion of wliosc inhabitants became proverbial, and added 
another verl> to the language, syuohymous with to 




aiiUldiH* and to ahnscJ’* ll^mottus diminishes in height 
at this point, and ni^ south-south-east. 

We now turned |east-8outl*-eas^, over uneven .stony 
ground, through a gap in the mountain, wliii h strctcli^s 
alioiit three miles farther inft) the sea, to form the ])ro- 
montory Zoster,! now llalH^e»; and, for tlic last liour, 
riding i^upn.gli tliickete of low (iines and fui«, we arrived 
at VyffJTa metoejii, or farm, belongtng t<» the monastery 
of .Vgios Ashuiatos. Here, arc five cottagc.s, at tlie best 
of tvliir h lives the, raloyer, who has the supcpintendeny: 
of the farm. With this monk w(f made preparations for 
staying during the night; but loaviiig ovr luggage, set 
out immediately to visit the Paiieum discovered by Chan¬ 
dler, and alluded to, it is jirohable, by Strabo, as being 
ai the neighbourhood of Anapldystus, of the trflic Anti-* 
ocins, where was the Temple of .Venus Cidias. We ar¬ 
rived at this celebrated ciPvc, riding northwards o\cr 
woody knolls, and cliiiihinga hill, near the which 

is the entrance, not very easy to find. A servant of the 
caloycr’s attemh-d us to the spot witli fir torches, ami pre¬ 
parations for striking a light. ** 

Voii descend perpendicularly into the first l^j^dln^ 
place ill ihc cavern, l»y m&an.s of three branchus of a tree 
fiUeii m ar the spot. At the laiidjng-placc you sce^o 
apertures; laie to th^ left, a little jirecipitous, and^he 
otiier before >ou, down an easy descent, where you may 
walk upright. Here the fire is jireparod, and the torches 
kindled. 

Here arc some large Idlers, the first specimens ob¬ 
servable of the several very ancient inscriptions to be 
seen in the cave; thew are, c arved on the rock, which i.s 


l ilt down perpendicularly. Immediately on the left hand, 
going downwards, is what looks like a liyn’s head, hut 


c 

<•» 


arved very rudely, and disfigured; on the riglit is ade- 
jiced iiiscript'oil. Desrciidiiig lower, you have pctrifac- 


Lions hanging from above, and rising from below; one 


representing a small nitir c pillar, aS high as the toj) of 




* A f.t.^ 

I At'cr .Kxoiie was tlie long' promonlorv ifeslcr. At Zoster was 
♦.lie altar el Mini rva, Apollo, Diana, and of i?aton:i, wlio was Relieved 
JO liaNC brim^lit I'ortli her child’e-ii on that spot, or, as ollicrs relate, 
'o lia\o loubLCcd lu • , rino, ttl'cncc the name of tlie place.—I'aus 
*!tic. • 



the grotto, is pai tinilarly striking, lioyond this tl;p cave 
turns to the iel't, anti you come to y^ho lowest part of it, 
\^hcro is a .s])( iiig of >^^atef‘ r<»llecte4 in a small artificial 
bpifin. '’J’urning from the well to ascemi to the other aper 
ture, ami on the left on the‘side of the rock, you see a 
figure in relii.f, as large asJij'e, very rudely out, and seem¬ 
ing to repreij'’nt a man w/th some i islriime.ntH ip his liand, 
apptii i’iitly looking Mie way, and v\alkii)g the otliei, 'J'hc 
earth has hcen heaped up nearly as high as the knei's .»! 
tjie figure,* blit when it has been cleared aw'a>, both the 
Icct have been found to he turned inwards. 

I took a slv''lcli of iMiis singular piece of sculpture, 
whit h, from the letters employed in the inscriptions, has 
been considered of exlnune antiquity, prior certainly to 
• the adopt ion of the Ionic alphabet by the Athenians. A< 
the same time, it woulij not, J conceive, he jui»t to sej)- 
pose, that this strange tigunv is a ^[le'imeu of tin lii sl 
rude 1 ^;. ;'-c>vinade by the Greeks t ^v^ardslhe art in whieli 
they afterwards produced such nobhi niasler-jiiei es. 

AiYliidamos the IMiera^an, whom tlie inm eiptions di^^ 
cover to* have lieeii the maker of the gi' llo, and u!io 
rei'fii^^.to be. crpresciited with the impleiiients of his la 
hour, may^^ mo.st, prohablv, Iiaie not been a sculp;or hy 
ph;>fegsion. Wliat soi’t of tool he l ari ies in lii> left hand 
is v.otvery disccniihlc, hut that in liis right a|*pears more 
suit,ahf<p for digging than carving. 

Above tlic figure, on the lell'side of it, an* two inscrip 
tions giving, in two jilaces, one under the, other, Iho 
name of the owner of tlic cave, ami the (;rigiiial of the 
image. 

Above this spot, towards the cjitiiimc, is in oval niche, 
with small steps helore it. On tlie rigliL of (his, is a 
headless statiq,', in a chair, much niutilat d, am] sn|>pMS(-d 
to represent Isis, the Egyptian Ceres; ami at (he i- glit 
of^ ^flic statue is ai misshajien hlyck of stoi'u', whit h (.‘iii;r 
dlcr considered an ILhyphallus, hut which would not, 
without a previous‘Iiiiit, strike any one to he (he rescin- 
hlance of fiiat impure syiidiol. Ijctweeii (lie nii lie and 
the Isis is a stone rudely^ inscrihed on b/idi sides, from 
which the traveller before mentioned copied the porjiort 
of these words—“ An liidainus (lie IMiera'an and Cholli- 
dciisian, made this dwelling for the ISymplis ami 
\rc!iidanuis (he Plierican planted ~llie garden for lie* 
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iSyiiipiis.” * I’lie ovafi niche may be siipi»o.^d to have 
contHined a statue pH Pans from the inscription iianox, 
still extant underncf^. • • 

By coinpariiij; iify own draught with the state Sf^Jic 
Miscriptions in the time of thfc above traveller, 1 iiiid tliat 
some of the cjiaracters have boon defaced since that pe¬ 
riod, \v)j^ ihey^ were rfsuch as they are rej^'esented with 
?lic a;viiexcd iigure, but very niuelycut. • 

• • 

Above the Isis, arc two names of traveilersy cut deeply? 
into ihc stone, and carcfuiry, Fauvel, Fouchekot ; our 
Greek jiointed at them as antique insrri[^ions. • 

To the left of tlic sedent statue, and at no gi’cat dis¬ 
tance above tiic figure of Archidamus, is tiic aperture out 
of the cave, which is ascended by steps cut out in llie* 
ro( k, slippery, and much worn^ and requiring a little 
cliMilling to mount. • • 

Many of the petrifactions of this cavern*.• .in more 
human shapes than the rude pieces of sculpture describ¬ 
ed ; and the growing spars and crystals were the aymira 
tion of the shepherds, who looked upon the stfibc as en 
•dowed with a principle of animation, forming iis^‘i inu> 
arched grottoes and couches by the side of pure foun¬ 
tains, at the commanii, and for the gratilicatiun 9 f Hie 
iSiiiiplis. 'i'lic pious rustic conceived himself to liaveVit 
uessrd the handy-woTk, or perhaps the Jiersons,, Qf the 
deities of thc^woods, in tlTidr most favourite recesses; and 
a wi.sli to conciliate their favour, or avert their wrath, 
prompted him to improve their Itabitation, A small 
trench, cut out of the rock, and filled with earth, was 
jdanted with a few tjowers or herbs, and became their 
garden, and the rude ligure.s or emblems of such gods as 
were thought to preside over tlio country^ were selected 
as fit objects to ornament or consecrate t!ie holy grotto. 

, "I'lie votar^^ \fas believed, and doubtless believed liimsell 
to be possess! d, and an epithet was found out, and at¬ 
tached to his name, which at once expressed the excess !>l 
his piety. oi perhaps jiis passion; for the nymphs were 
known not to permit, but solicit the love of mortlfls. 
lie hecame a n}mph!dept| and fiirni.'shed another talc, to 
he magnified by the credulity of Ihc religionist, and 
'nluriicd by the fancy of the poet. After his death he wat: 



rcvcmi, ai'id jicrhaps, like Troplioiiiis, woishipped ,; ami- 
liavin,!^ hern deluded himself, in h\s turn contributed to 
tJic folly «>f others. I'liusJ when some credit was attach- 
cd<to «ucli a disease, many were found willini^ to confess 
tiicmselvcs so deranged, aiifl vve learn, that nympholepsy 
was ejiidemic amongst the people in the neighbourhood oi 
a cei’tain cave in Citliacnou. . ^ ^ 

The subterranean worship of the apeients, ctnt,'’acrd 
not only that of the Nyinjihs, of Bacclius, Priapus, Cere'', 
and Pan, biit that of Apollo, Mercury, and other deiiics. 
.fupitcr himself had a cave on Mount Ida, in Crete; and 
one was shown by the Phrygians of Themisonium, before 
which were the ligiires of Jlcrculcs, Apollo, and Mercu 
i*y, who had conducted the inhabitants to this secure re¬ 
treat dirring the irruption of the Gauls.* But the syl¬ 
van deities were the usual tenants of these grottoes: for 
them, as for the fairies of mod rii siipcrslilion, « the 
howl waWt"ly set;” and one of the inscriptions in the 
Pane inn near Vary, directed those who visitod the place 
to Ofj^r. 

'The atiticnt Atlienisins followed tlic pro( ept oF Tripto- 
directing Ihciii to worship the gods only wdtii tin 
productions of the earth: anil the niches in the ho]\ 
caves^, the earliest of temples, were cut to receive the 
cak.\'!S of meal and fruits, the oil and wine, of which the 
humble offerings consisted, and which were believed to 
administer to the wants of the divinities. So convinced 
were tlie people of tlie actual presence of those whom 
they adored, that their grottoes had two entrances, one 
of which was reserved for men, hot the other foriniiiior* 
tols.^ This particularity was ohs 'rved of the caves in 
Ithaca, and near Fleraclea, and that of Arrhidamus has 
been described as having a similar conti'ivance. Tiic 
left-hand entrance is certainly artificial. 

The Paneiim ^^^ar Vary contains notliiiig, like llomerV 
cavern, « wonderful to behold,” but is, perhaps, the 
most ancient vestige of the religion of Greece in exist- 
enre, amUwill, most probably, be nointed out to the cn- 
qiiiring traveller, long after the last columns of the Par 


* Pausa PIiocIc. p. 671. 
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au’ni)ii,siiall !«avo fal/rii to the ground. Tl»^ CiroUo of 
ArcliidanHis will outlast the 'remple of Pericles. 

The cave is novv*thc resoft ol^ the shejiherds, \\h«, 
however, have done it no furtiier injury, than blackly 
'lie roof and sides of it, at flit'fust landing-place, with 
■ lie’smoke ol'•their fires. ^ • 

Uetiiri^ig fvoin thif#spof, wejiad a view^f Cape Zos- 
'ei-, »1‘ llalikes, ^nd of tlic assemblage •f small islands 
ailed I’ainht) Msia, before us; to the left, at the far¬ 
thest distance, was the projecting land of AUica, and a 
fU'omontoiy which shuts out the riew of Suninm, called 
Kata])lieke. Before this promontory lay rocky island, 
whose name is now Gaidardnisi, but was anciently the 
P'osse of Patroclu.s. 

M e passed the night at Vary; and as it was vtrj fine,* 
'h(‘ mooitoshining height in acicaj'sky, rambled about fur 
some time on a lerrmie ne#ir the. house, which has been 
jiaved, and is made use of for an aloni, om-e .••n-lloor, 
ami winch is mentioned by Chandler. There is some¬ 
thing exceedingly agr -eahle in the minute descrijityins of 
Jhat traveller, to those wlio journey over tlic sfldne spots 
■vhieh he visiled. f 

IJcfoi’i' one (Icpii’rton*. ffom \ ary, the next giorning, 1 
I'E : f( <iii‘ :i Im;' a little [/elow the village.% ovti* 

some culllvv'.'ti limj. wlic;-.-, amongst several busfce.s, 
(heic are iK.' (‘\inetil traces (o' an ancient town. ,I«t one 
pine tin* "la.li'. oi small marble, columns, 

sla.*ii!i?!g i'l cm iiiclosiirc, api'/crcnllv {lie ruin ol'a church, 
hi rninllicr was a ler .c ii.’.ular ba.sin, or trough, and 
ili(‘ ujouMi ol a fioiii';ii?u al oni marble. AtVary, lying 
h} till' ide of a ‘-mal*c!o. i ii, is a marble lion, nearly as 
far.v’e ii-i life, with ‘hi hgs of a man bestride liim. 'I'lie 
JuimI and leps of the lion, as well as (he h^dy and feet of 
ciic rider, .ir<‘wanting ; hnl what remains, particularly 
:'•( swell of tie loins of yie animal, ls»of fine work man- 
shijs Oil' eacli "iiie of rlie chiiirh-door is a sepulchral 
itiS! ription, on a circidar piece of orpiamented marble. 
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These have hiam taken from tlic ruins of the place heh»w. 
I did not sec the iiiscriptii.a which recorded a native id’ 



I 

AnallyI'us,^*' and caused the supposition, that the site of 
the Attic town of that name was on,tlic flat below Vary, 
Belo\v these rciiiaiiis, nearer the s|<ore, are some salt- 
pj*. , 

At a little past twelve, wc set forwards on our journey, 
and rode for an hour, soiftU south-east, thrt)Ugh woods <»• 
piiic ; we th€n entered SHjmc hilly grounds,'a<id« turned 
oast-s(5iith-east,‘also'through pine woods. Here viK met 
large droves of oxen belonging to the metorhi of Vary: 
([<ey were flf a kind smaller than the Scotch cattle, and 
generally black. 

Wc hud lost»3ight of'the sea soon after leaving our vil¬ 
lage. Ill half an hour we crossed near the extremity of 
a plain, extending far up to the northwards. This plain 
is that.of which mention has been before made, under the 
name of the plain of Spatha, and which is sepamted from 
the disti ict immediately near'Athctis by the range of Jly- 
mettii^ 

A mile out cf our road to the left of the north, we saw 
sexerj>I square towers in ruins, called Eiinca P^rga*.; but 
t!ic imralier of those unsightly stnutures is less tiian that 
wliTth^gave tliein their denoinination. Wc rode to them, 
and found «nothiiig worth notice. On a slope of a hill, at 
soinc.distance, we sa,w the large village of Marcopoli, 
coifilaining three hundred houses, nvorc to the northward, 
in the came plain of Spatha. The plain is open and well 
cultivated, having besides, tracts of pasture land, cover¬ 
ed witli flocks and herds: it is bounded by Pcntclicus to 
tlie north, and by some high lands, which form tiie shorn 
of Attica, to the east. 

in Ktmea Pyrgte, I do not rccog lisc the « ruins of a 
tr)wn built on a rock,”*to which Sir G. Wheler has given 
tiie same name, and has conjectured to he the site of the 
lower Lampra. This spot is several miles inland, and 
the coast is not to* be seen from\ it, on account of a ridgv-. 
of low hills, which terminate it to the south, it appears 


Anagyrus was a town of tlie tribe Erectheifi ; ^t contained a tem 
pic of the Mother of the Gods : it was the name also of a plant of a 
most pungent odour; and of a hero, whose signal vengeance in pu 
'vishing some neighbours, who luul insulted his gods, or else the ii;. 
lure of the plant, gave rise to the Greek proverb, A'vAyvf^v Kt<ci, 
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to me To be rather that which he culls a desolate churchi 
iiiear the site ot‘ Auaphlystus.=^ ^ • • 

M e rejoined the Tjuf'ga.^e horses at a Small villa|^, 
iv.ilivia Kouvar.i ;** uiii* dw'ec'tioii \sas then south-east, 
lu till open cultivated plain. .Itt half an hour wc came to 
She head another tract* of flat t>peft country ^ a 

villay; ,“jvouvara,^ was on our left, ftt tht side of some 
low hills ; nmiutains, called Panic, were on our right, 
running pai'allel with our route. * • 

'JVavoIling onwards in tlic plain 1*01* another half hour, 
we Arrived, at three o’clock, at fclie villaj^e of M?cratea. 
lie re wc put u|> fur the night in a large iiiiid cottage be¬ 
longing to the Codja-bashec. 

Keratca is inhabited by Albanians, and contains About 
tw o luindi^ed and fift} houses. T^ircc or four of the pea¬ 
sants are of the belter ^ort, und reputed rich, they being 
’'.hcmselves the owners of the neighbouring ai'^jl not 

renters, as is the case at almost all the villages of Attica, 
where the common tenure is, that the peasants shalkpay 
tjnc-half of the produce of their lands and thejn* stock, 
.vhatever it may be, to their landlords, and, out of ti'-'re-* 
niainder, raise tlieir taxes for the Porte, tliuir contribii- 
ions for their own priests, and ^support thcmsel4'Csr 
Kvery expense de\olves upon the tenant, who, by the liTl- 
Jtdined terms of his tdluiri;, becomes almost the sla<re of 
;iis hiMdloi'd : and, on prct?*iicc of having made largo pro- 
iits, is liable to* repeated extortions, as moieties due to 
?iis master, 

Keratca is at the foot of the range of mountains now 
.ailed Panic, wiiich ar<^ not a continuation of Hymettus, 
IS represented in most ina[).s, and yet have not been, that 
I am aware, distinguished by any ancient jgame, unless 
‘.hey arc a part of Lauriuni. 

A little before 4he sun was set, I climbed sonic distance 
•:»p *the bill, jrom wliich I hid a very commanding pros¬ 
pect, including the southern extremity (rf the Negroponte, 
Alacronisi or Long Island, near the eastern coast/ as fai^ 
as Suiiium, and several islands to the south of that pro¬ 
montory. Attica at this point appeared very narrow, the 


• In another pl.tce, Anaphlystns was, by mistake, put for Limne, 
A'bich Wheler supposed Jm ihe site of Tres Pyrga:, near the promon* 
. )ry Coiias , yet D’.VnvilIe h’.s placed Anaphlystus near Cohai) 
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eastern shore niiming from north-nortli-wrst to ,casl- 
soutti-rast. I'lie two of 15) ni|Uus were verj dis 

secti« Ij^irig in the direction he^'ire described. 

Vlie soil in the neiglibourl/ood of Kera(ea is very light 
and .ston.\,aiid gives but a scanty return to'the husbatid- 
man ; indeed, tiie generar iiiMiltiplication of<*grain in At¬ 
tic a is five anh six for on<-, and ne>fer more.thai* Jten. 

Chandler thought Marcopoli to be Potanins ; and, from 
some remains seen by Wheler, supposed Keralea to be 
Thoricus; but a port, still c^jlled Tlierico, is about'an 
hour and a half distance to the south-east. It is pre^a* 
hie, thaf most df the modern towns of this country may 
have been built on or near the site of the ancient places, 
for the jconvenienry’of making use of the ruins; but 
there is something a little too arbitrary in fixing upon the 
few vestiges occasionally seen, as certain remayis of the 
towns distirignislicd by particular mention in am ient au- 
thorsr th«^ may very easily be the marks of one of the 
many Attic towns of which we only know the names. 

TIiVj tjvo days after our arrival at Kcratca were so 
raigy, as to induce us to defer our expedition to Cape 
Colotnii until fairer weather; but I took the opportunity 
of a few hours sunshine, to clinih uj) the mountain Pariie, 
in reurcli of a cave, ef which \>c had heard niaii> won¬ 
derful stories from our host. Uciuytrius, the Athenian, 
and 'ah old man as a guide, ar^pinpanied. W'v ascended 
for some time, and turning round the eastern extremity, 
came to the south side of the range. The clouds hang¬ 
ing on the side of the hills retarded our progress ; hut al¬ 
ter scrambling up some way in the mist, we again found 
ourselves in the light. The sun rJione above liead in a 
clear blue sky ; arnf whilst the country below seemed like 
an expanse of white water, the ground where we stood, 
and the summits of other niountains, had the appearance 
of innumerable islands rising,abruptly from the sea. . 

Arriving with much difficulty near the top cf the raiigi 
of hills, we came, after a long search, to the mouth of 
the cavern. A fragment of impending rock almost con¬ 
cealed the entrance. We leapt down on the fu st landing- 
place, and there struck a light, and having each of us ta¬ 
ken a pine-torch in our liands, together with a sop]>l.\ ot 
strips of the same wood, let ourselves down throi gh a 
very narrow axierture, where there was a choice of two 
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mU ani cs,* to the riglit or left. Creeping ddwii still farr 
tiler, wc came at oiicc into wliat appeared a largo sub¬ 
terranean hall, arcfird over hSad with high domes o|' cr^s- 
tal. and divided intb long aisles by columns of glittefi^ig 
spars—in some parts spread into wide horizontal chani- 
b(*rs, in utlK;rs terminated j>y»(hc dark mouths of steep 
rei’csses^descpndiiig, «s it scent'd, into thc^bowels of the 

nioiM.iiiin. • • 

' The \ask iiiagnificcnce of nature was joined with the 
pl«»asiiig regularity of art. Wc wandered Irom one gro^io 
to Huotlier, until we camcf to a fi>uiitain of pure water^ 
supplied partly by a stream tbat*triekled^owii Mie petri> 
factions depending from the roof, and partly by a spring 
bubbling up from the rock below. By tlic side of ^liis ba¬ 
sin wa* loitered some time, w'hen, as our torches ticgan tv 
waste, w^‘ resolved to return ; bi^t after exploring the la- 
b^riiitli tor a few miiy[itcs,«wc found ourselves again at 
the fountain side, and began, not without irason. to be 
somewhat alarmed; for the guide l»ere confessed, that he 
had firgotten the intricacies of the caverns, aneiknew 
not how we should ever recover our path. •* 

, We were in this situation, roaming through ranges of 
the cavern, and now and tlien ('limbing up narrow aper- 
t(ir(‘s, totally ignoraril of our positjoii, for many minutiSs, 
and I he last strip (if fu' was consuming, when wc saxt^the 
light gleaming towni^ls us, and directing our steals that 
wav, arrived at the inou?n Jif the cave, ll.ad our light 
been oxtingnished, there would have 'been but little, if 
any chance, of our escape. The splendour and beauty of 
the scene would have vanished with the last blaze of our 
torch, and llie fairy p^ilacc been at once converted into a 
dark inextricable cavern, a dungeon, and a tomb. The 
mind cannot easily picture to itself any “jslow sudden” 
death nnirc terrible, than that of him who should be bu¬ 
ried in these sit4>tcrranean solitudes, aiid after a succes- 
oion of faiyt hopes and e.ai^cr efforts, sink at last, subdued 
hy wi'akness and despair^ t 

The pcasanis of K.cratca informed us, that this cave, 
which is w'ell kijown, a*nd talked of in Attica, but has ifot, 

1 fancy, been niiMitioncd by any traveller, has within it a 
tliousand siiit(;s of grottoes, extending, as they believed," 
fhrtmgh the. centre of the niountaio below their town. 
The spar, with wliich it abounds, is of the purest white : 
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and they toM us, that some travellers had carried away 
several horse-loads of it. The wolves frequently resort 
to it> and we were advised ^o carry our pistols in readi¬ 
ness for a rencounter with one of these animals. 

4f did not observe any marks of carving in tlie rock, or 
any thing which might lead one to suppose that tliis cave 
had anciently been dedicated to Pan ortlie Nymphs ; yet 
its size and nfa^niiicence*render it a dwellinglrrHcJli more 
suitable to the rural deities than the gnotto of Archida 
mus. 

•Returning from the cave, we went into a farm, where 
two or three caloyers reside. It is on a steep declivity, 
about half way Hij) the hill, and is sheltered by a grove of 
olive trees. A small chapel of St. John is within the in¬ 
closure;,and near this is an arched grotto, with a cold 
springMn a large stone basin sunk in the earth, "supplied 
by a-sfream tliat distils,dn perpetual drops, from the roof 
of Mie cell. The basin is lai'ge ei^'iogh to serve the ])ur- 
posesfc'f a bcfih, and is so used by tije caloy«‘rs (who have 
adjusted to the mouth of (he grotto a rude wooden door) 
during the violent, lieats of s nnmi'r. I'lie water trickles 
from abo\e, like tin streams of a (ontinned shower-bath, 
alid iiMst, have the same agreeajde elfect, \\ithoiit the vio¬ 
lent stiock produced by sudden aspersion. 

1 should not forget to tell yon, tliat the monk who show¬ 
ed us tlie. grotto, pointed to this dis,t^ii!atioii as a stand¬ 
ing Hiilraclc, performed by the ;«aint in the iieiglihouring 
chapel. 

The day after the ascent of Mount Panic was so (?on- 
iinuedly rainy, as to prevent our proceeding from Kera 
tea; but the morning after (January 25,1.SIO) we set out, 
at half past nine, for Cape Colonni,tleaving our baggage, 
as we intended to return to the village the same night. 
We took first* a direction south-south-east, over rough 
barren ground, until, in half an hour, we turned the ex 
tremity of the motuntain Parnc^. At this spot there were 
tw’o roads; one, towards the soatli, to the porC Therico, 
the other, vvest-sonth-west, to a village called Katapheke. 
Tlj^js Iatt(?i* route we took; and proceeding over woody 
knolls, kept more to the south-west and switli-soutli-wcst, 
coming at last to a flat plain, terminated hy a hay with <; 
cape, and a small islland before it to the west. 
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ficrc, iiva marshy flat near the sea, \ver%some largo 
salt-pits. 1 take a promi>ntury, to the west of the hay,* 
to have been Astypalsea, whi(;h was that next to Zoster, 
immediately to the ^outli of the town of Thorcai o» Tho- 
r.T, and an island, facing it* .may be tiiat once calVid 

Prucecdini^ a short time, bu' a water-course, we turned 
to the sontii-seiith-easl, and ke^iii,^the sea for a quarter 
of an hour in sigiit, went over a rocky fiilly path, until 
we^came to*l^ataphcke, a village of a few huts, which 
gives its name to a long promontory that stretches beyoivd 
it far into the sea, and is the next projection to the west 
of Cape Colonni. Katupheke ft reckoilTed fouV hours 
from Kcratea, the route very circuitous and rough, but 
•AC were only an hour and forty minutes perforgiwig the 
distance. • 

After k'aviiig this village, theqjatli took us over woody 
hills, until we came tu*a solitary inetoclii, standing in the 
midst of the wildest mountain scenery, v\li?n we slrurk 
more southward, along the course of a dry river, having 
ill front of us huge perpioidiciilar precipices, coyei’Lll with 
pines and otlier evergreens, running east and west. In 
order to get round this riyiire, we contintu d a litlle more 
to the I'iglit, until we came nearly to the sea-fthore, ayd 
I'D'iiing again to the e.ist. and < Innhing over the of 
the hills, had our fii’st view of Cape Colonni. and the 
ruins «>f the 'J’emple of iVinerva. 

We r«)d<‘ for some tiin** over a rough uneven path, just 
above the sea-sliore, until we, came tf» a long hay, at tlic 
west side ol‘ whicli was a small rocky island. On this 
rock the waves burst, though ft was nearly calm, witli a 
IfMid murmur, and cohered the shelving siiles with white 
foam. 

After riding along the bay, we passed upwards to the 
site of the riiitjS,J)y a steep, hut not very long ascent, 
and climbing »*ver the rri|iains of an afleient Wall, which 
has fourtefn rows of maj^y stones still standing, cainc to 
I lie remains of the I'emple of Minerva Sunias. 

The proportions of ithis Temple may be judged ofjby 
that part of it which is still standing, and it appears to 
have occitjticd nearly the whole of thy level ground on the,^ 
pruinontorv. It was of the Doi'ic order, an liexastyle, 
’viie rolumii'^ twcnty-seviMi feet in height: the whole crii 
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fice being ofi very white marble, and of the iftost perfect 
'architecture. JNine columns, without their entablcitures, 
frpnt the sea, in a line from (>\est-north-west to east-soutlN 
ea^; Viircc ai;c standing on the side towards the land, the 
nOTth; and two, with a pilaster next to the corner-one 
of the northern columns, towards the sea on^the east, and 
on a line witi^ the.last coltinlh but,one of the nine on the 
south-eastern si/le. .Some large fragments of tfR^ cell are 
scattered about in tiic wTstern front, aAd the ruins of a 
pilaster, wipch was thrown down about sixty years ago, 
lit) in heaps at the front,towards the cast. These arc co¬ 
vered with the names of^ travellers. 

The whiteness of thc’marhle has been preserved pro¬ 
bably by the sea vapour, in the same manner as Trajan’s 
triumphal arch at Ancona, near the mole, immediately 
on theliearh, retains a freshness and polish superior to 
any remains in more iiilbnd situations. ’ 

The rock^>n which the columns' stand is precipitous, 
but mft inaccessible, nor very high ; it bears a strong rc- 
seniblanee to the picture in Falconer's Shipwreck; but 
the viiw‘given in Anacharsis, places the Temple just in 
the wrong position. Here is aiiothci’ steep craggy neck 
of land, stretcJiiiig front the cast side of the cape to the 
sofith-soutO-eust. 

''J^^rtlie north-west, bnder the brow of the rock, is a 
circular creek, which was formerly f'lie port of the town 
Suni!tni. The fragments of waf^ before noticed, are part 
of the fortifications with which that town was surround¬ 
ed during the Pehiponnesiaii w'ar. Sunium, belonging to 
tiie tribe Leontis, was considered an important post, and 
as much a town as Pir»us, but cannot have been very 
large; yet Euripides^ in his CyclofVs, talks of the “ rich 
rock of Sunium,” by wliicli he miglit allude to the wealth 
of the Templci but hardly to the fertility of the soil. 

The view from Cape Colonni presents^ on the west, 
the promontory I^ataplieke, anf very near to that hcacT- 
land, the abrupt rocjiy island* ^ow called Gaidardiiesi, 
but wliose^ancient name was tlie Fosse of Patrocliis, as 
it was once surrounded witli a wall by an Egyptian ad¬ 
miral of IlHtt name, to defend the coast against Antigo- 
r.us, the ^011 of DenvJti'ins.^ It is now' uninhabited, and 
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entirely a tlcscrt; \\ithout a herb or shrub uf)oii its viig- 
«e(l sui faee : it was formerly in .repute fy the great 
I iiantity of ebony ’wood wlflch it produced. Bjiyond 
( iaidardnesi is a snfallcr island. Archinda, formerly 
1 ina. * * 

TJie view to tlie north, oi;llie land side, is terminated 
Tory sooi^by high and abrupt Ifiils, covered with pines, 

: lid abounding ii^ marble. These htlls wre formerly the 
I luuntain LKurium; and it should seem, that about the 
pritinontor) Kataplieke was the town Lauriu«i, which js 
ntentioiied as being near fo the island Patroclus.^ One 
or two of the shafts of the ancient silver mines, for which 
this inoinUainous region was so celebrated, have been 
•iisrovered in a small shrubby plain not far from t^c sea, 
on the eastern coast; and a specimen of orb„lately* 
fjund, wys show’n to me at Atlieps. 

'J’lie \\lioli‘ of the ccyintry, from the plain of Athens to 
Ir iiiiiinn. on the side both of the Saronic ^ulf ayd the 
.lEgoan sea, composing the strip of land that forms the 
southern extremity of Attica, was called Parulus, 4 )r the 
i^laritime. It was laid waste on both sides totv*ards Pe¬ 
loponnesus, and towards Kiiboea and Andros, in the se¬ 
cond year of the long wtfi'.f On tl»e east, quite close to 
fite land, is the island Helene, called Macronesi, or X.ong 
Isiaiiii, running iruin south-south-west to north-nOfth- 
e.' si, narrow and roAy, and forming a sort of ror.tktcad 
h( tween its own shore and the coast of Attica, for seve¬ 
ral miles. 

Ueyoiul Macroiiesi is Zca, then Tliermia, and next 
Serpho ; all loti.g low land, l}ing in a line suc(essivciy, 
so as to have the appearance of one large island, stretch¬ 
ing to the south. In the utmost distance in the same di¬ 
rection, is the island St. George. The Jiigli lands of 
Argfdis, about the Cape Scyllciim, that form the other 
extremity of illfc Saronic gulf, arc also*visible, at a dis¬ 
tance computed to be axout two or three and tw'enty 
inilcs.| The spear and nic crest of ilie statue of Miner¬ 
va Polias, in Mie Arropulis, miglit he seen from*Sunium, 
a straight line yf nearly thirty miles ; such, at least,*is 

tlie assertion of Pausaiiias, which no one, W'ho has seen 

• ^ 
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the poeitions, ran at all credit. Those who have sup 
posed the old,Athenians endowed with a sight so subtle 
add ejitensive, as to enable them to distinguish objects at 
a greater distance than a|iy amongst us of the present 
day, will not, however, believe them to have had the fa¬ 
culty of seeing through ojipofing hills. The rransparency 
of the air in the climate o<' Attica, migiit, iiideecH. account 
for very extensive powers of vision: a la<c traveller, 
iMr. Humboldt, relates, that on the mountains of Quitc^ it 
is« not dihiciilt to distinguish, git a distance of seventeen 
miles, the white cloak of a person on horseback. But 
the ran^e of KyinettnS prevents even the promontory 
Sunium itself from being seen from the Acropolis, and 
let the« height of the gigantic statue have been ever so 
^norincus, it could hardly be so considerable as to over¬ 
top the neighbouring mountains. ' 

After remaining about an lioiir a>id a half'on the cape, 
under/lic columns of the Temple, we set out to return to 
Keratea by the eastern coast of Attica, not keepingijuite 
close to l|m shore, hut going over a hilly road, through 
woods of pii low cedars, and bU‘'lj''S of lentisc, until 
Wv'. came to a bay oi port, jiassi^ng by •'Oine wells, called, 
as^ is tiie parf, l‘assia Pegathia, the Pasha’s Fountain *, 
and,^in an boor from C.ilonni.to Gaidaromandra. a largi. 
double port, the horns projecting far on each side, the 
largeat'^and more southerly port/iaving a direction tVon. 
north-east to south-west; the smaller one, wliose mouth 
is only a few yards across, and clioked by a bar of sand> 
lying from east to west. 

From Gaidaromandra, after riding about three mile? 
over a barren country, near tlic seu, we passed :i port 
called Panorma, large and opcMi, the southern rape 
strotcliing farther than tlie iiortbcrn, and l>iiig from east 
to west: between this place and the las(; port are the 
sballs of the silvef mines, a little out of the way on tlie 
left of the roail. At the back oj^jiort Panorma there is 
a salt-inarsli. ' 

1^) little’more (liaii half an hour,«\ve came to the port 
"J’'hericu, not passing close to the sea ; so tiiat we did not 
observe anotlier port, called Agastiractiia, between Pa 
norma and this List place. '^r!ier;io is a large open port, 
in a iliiectimi IVom east-nortii-e.ist to wcst-soutli-wcst, 
froiitv'd h\ i'll !’.ni't!ie!‘!i •'xtreuiity u'-’ Macronesi. and p. 



point tp thn nnrtii of north-\ve.9t from Guniunf. On the ■ 
Nvrst, and nortii, thrre is a nytrshy iduiii 
of s.wiu* <*xf 'Ml. teriniiiatod on* cvei*y si<lc wy liiils* thfl 
highfst of whii'Ij arc to the south, where o*kie may siijV 
pf)se V as the point railed flesa',* on Muont Lauf ium. 
'I'in* most rori'»ider.tide hr.inrl^of the silver mines reach¬ 
ed fi’om t^e nymmiient of ThraiiyUus, *on l<anrium, to 
Besa, and uas de(j|*inled by the ftirtA'ss <1f Thuririis to 
the Morth. aie' Aiiaphlxstiis to the south, at equal dis- 
tand’s Croin Resa, ‘liirh height it was propost’d also t(b 
fortify, as an additional seruiit}. ’ 

In Some bushes in (he plain, no4 far froni the pilrt, wo 
saw a few,large fragineiits of marhie rolnmiis, the re¬ 
mains, as the traveller Le Ilni thought, of a very aiii'ient 
tunpic, and upon a small stony eminence to the nontii, a 
j)ie( e of wyll. a vestige, it may be presumed, of the forti- 
li(.itif)ns of 'rinn-icns. • • 

'riiorieus was a ronsiderablc town, of thc^ribe /^ca- 
innolis, reeeiv ing its name from Tliorieus, a Cyprian, 
at»i| supposed by the ancient Athenians to have been the 
eounfry of Ceplialus. It is mentioned by Strabi^, as be- 
'•*t en Sunlom and Potainiis. • 

We sinnk into the plain*to (he north-west, and came^ 
o a village of a few hots on a wot^dy knoll- ami tJqm 
•■rut norih-north-west^thniiigli a pass in the hills; aftfr 
-\liich, we passed over evtent of ground, up a 
overed with finders, the remnants of the mines, a 
branch of which may have been in this quarter. Pieces 
of ore, rhielly of copper, with a small portion of silver^ 
are occ asionally picked up by the peasants on this spot. 
No inroiisiilerable quanpty of valuable metal was, as we 
learn from Sir G. SVheler, ccdiccted hence, and actually 
worked by the Greeks at Athens, about a hundred and 
fifty >ears ago.] 

SVe continued fln our journey, over bare stony ground, 
interspersed#with heatJi an/low shrubs* until we arrived 
at the point where the roaa joined the |»th we had taken 
in the morning, at the ej^trcinity of the range of’Parncj 
and came, at tialk past four, to Kcratea, having made a 
circuit, as computed, of twelve hours, 

• Xcr.opli p ‘JJ8, edit Leunclav 
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Througfiout the ^^holc of this large tract of country, 
we had seev only thrpe small villages and one solitary 
in all, not tlurty lio'^iscs. It does not appear that 
tjr.is district*was ever much peopled: the slaves who 
worked the rrtnes of Lanrihm, formed by far the great¬ 
est part of its pnptdatiorr, and the fen tonr>s on the coast 
were inhabited by fishevmcn; for the barrenness of the 
soil, except in«a few spots, would not admit ofpasttirage 
or agriculture. The people of Paralas were thus entirely 
attached to the sea, and were the best sailors in Attica; 
even their religious festivals partook of their nautical 
habits^ and, instead of the dances and (lie processions of 
the Parialhcnaia, they had galley-races round the Simian 
promontory, in honour of the Minerva who presided over 
tiicir.tcmple. Except those of Anaphlystns, who' were 
esteemed for tlieir nnupifacturcs of vases, the Paralians 
were not excellent in any a*’t iin(;onnectcd with their way 
of life, and as the naval dominion of the rejniblic de¬ 
clined, diminished both in numbers and importance: an 
insivrcction of the slaves of the mines, about the year 
650, completed tlic destruction of tliis ilistrict, and 
- all its towns wei c soon after in a manner deserted. 

The cji’ceks and caves witif which this angle of Attica 
'abjnjmds, afford a rt^jtreat to the Mninotes, and other pi 
rates of the Grecian seas; and, as yon may recollect, 
friMi^ an anecdote in my scventceiAli Letter, a visit to tlie 
ruins of the Temple of Min(;\‘va Siinias is not, at ail 
times, unattended with peril. The peasants, however, 
generally keep wafeh on the tops of the hills overhang¬ 
ing the roast, and tiic a])proacli of any suspicious boats 
is notified to the villages, which arc immediately seem ed 
against surprise. Keratea itself w as, about the hcgiii- 
iiing of the, seventeenth century, plundered by a large 
body, and left in ruins. « This has been,” says Whe- 
ler, “ an ancient and great city, and did preserve itself 
considerable, until destroycifjby the corsair®, about fifty 
or threescore yesrs ago. Iney had their Epitropi, or 
Archontes, until then, who did wear high-crowned hats, 
like those of Athens.’** 


* A Journey, p. 448 
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Himle fiom KcTaira io rorURaphti.—That Fort ilescrihet^, 
—Riuitc from Raphtit thro*(g/i Knta-Vraoua and Jipuiw- 
Vrdonnt and by Caliva Sputha* to the Plain of Mara¬ 
thon .— View of the Flain.—Hattie of Marathon.—Route 
from the Flain to Mhens.—The Cave of Fan. — ^'tttinati. 

— Cevrishia. • 

• • 

AT twelve o’clock, on the 24lli of Janij^ry, we left 
Kci’ateH, in order to proceed to Maratlian ; but as il was 
our wisli to take a view of port Uapliti, we sent on our 
ba.^gage the direct road by Marcopoli, gointj^ourSelves 
Vnvards the coast, in an easterly and cast-north-castcrlv 
direcUon.* For half an hour we rode over a cultivated 
plain, aiid then turned north-east uinunq;st hills, cunti- 
nuiui' ainuriji'st which for another hfxir, we had a vie’^ of 
port Uaphti, Ihrougl? a vista formed by high ^oody 
mountains. We \\ound t^own these hills by a steep and 
craggy path,'until we came to a lorrent-bed, and a few 
huts constructed with boughs of trees; and then keeping 
by the side of the water-course, throiigh pine woods, we 
reached the sea-shore in a little less than two hours fnnu 
K-cratoa, travelling do'vn an easy slope to the port. 

Raphti, the ancient port of Prasi.*e, about fifteen miles 
from Athens, is a much more commodious *as well as a 
larger harbour Ilian Piraeus ; and beingyis it were, scoop¬ 
ed out of t|ic feet of high^ills, crow'nedwith forests of a 

^ • 

♦ nt'twepn port Tlicriro and port Raphti, there .ire tour.sm.iU fiih- 
Mig harbours : !. \ riaaki, *2. Turco-liminia, 2 Tliascalio, 4 KaJic- 

Thalassa One of dicin was larg’r enouj^li to receive the Lacedemo¬ 
nian fleet ('l'hiu'\d lib viii cap. 95), pLibfips the port of Fotamus, a 
Demos of llic tribe LeoiUis, frequenilv iiicTiiioneil i>y aiicieiil authors 
i he toTib of I'n. it a br’ow. ;ii i\ .til! rcnriiii, .Siidpoi.it out the 
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perpetual v^rdiii'Cy afTorils not only a secure uut a mos'C 
I'unmntir iVrcaf. 

« Pfasire \v\ s ol‘ tlje tribc'Pandionis, ainl well known by 
bfting tlif plat.c whence the masteries of the Ilyperboreaa 
Xpoilo were i^,inually rarri« d by tlie AUienians to Delos : 
it contained the 8epulch»-e t)f JKrysicthoii.. Some reins 
of the town were-aeon by.Wlieler, which Jiave now disap- 
peared. ^ 

It has a double port, and one basin is called tlie little, 
the other (,be great Rapliti. 

' The little Rapbii is.to the south, and lies in a direction 
from east-noi’th-cast to its opposite point in tl»e compass, 
its shape is ciiv ular. On its southern extremity is a pe- 
tiinsulae neck of land, with a liigli hill just above, that, 
may he seen at a great distance, and on the same side, in 
the iiioulli of the whole harbour, is a steep rocky island, 
on which wesaw very plainly a ^ijiossal statue. 

This isla/id has been \isilcd by travellers, and the sta 
tuo Keen described to he of white marble, sedent, on a pe 
destal eight feet liigh. The head and arms of the staliic- 
are hroktn olf, liut when (Mitire, ic is conjectured to have 
been twelve feet in heiglil,'><= and to have onc(! si'i-ved tie* 
purjiose of a Pharos. The mo.lern Greeks supposed it to 
pepresent a laihtr cutting clotli ;f a subject, it must he 
cortlesscd, not likely'to he chosen by the taste of an an- 
cieii|;v sculptor. Farther in to tlle^lor^h, is a small low 
green island, and on this there was once another statue 
of a female, serviceable, jierhaps, in pointing out the 
mouth of the larger harbour. A narrow range of rocks? 
divides the two ports. 

I'lie larger Rapliti is a very considerable basin, of an 
oval shape, extending to the riortii-nortli-wcst, and shel¬ 
tered from every cpiartcrof the compass. 

As we were passing round the shore of the lesser port, 
we heard the l)at,'kiiig of some dogs, amh a shout from a 
shepherd, and looking about ii)dt« ?i<tw a large fjun-c'olotir 
cd wolf galloping jjlowly tliroi^li the huslies, a little to 
the left,of IIS, The inonntains of Attica, particularly 
1\a 'lies, formerly aboiitn^ed with these animals, as well as 
with bears and wild hoars. We were told that wolves 

I 

• Ohand^*'!, p IjT. 

^ W'hclci’, p. i4r. P'if-T'Tfi' ill lIuiiKu'c, signifies, a liiilor 



Ht^rc very common, and tijat boars were oiT;#ionally kill¬ 
ed, blit of the bears we lieard 'Wie lloeks arc 

guarded by the large slms;gyMo«;, before dKrribed.as be¬ 
ing found in Aibaida; but a wolf is t<»n sVoug for’une of 
them, and you sec the sheplierd acrompfiiied sometimes 
by four or f^ve. The hard weather drives the wolves into 
the plains, b^it they •are seld^im bidfl e»ougli to show 
themselves in the open day, thoifgU W the nioonlighl 
nights they will sometimes penetrate not only into tiic 
folds, but even into the village gardens, liiey arc now 
and then, though bul^eldbm, tracked in the snow to their 
dens ill the mountains, and*shol |>y the. sl\^'piiei'd,» who lies 
in ainbus[^ near the mouth of their caves. 

Advancing towards the greater llaphti, wc hailed a 
little lisinng boat, that was nnih'e the range of rycks du 
’vidmg the two port.s; but the Greeks, as soon as they 
• iiw us, mistook u.s fiy and rowed oft', until they 

were persuaded to come ba( k by the friei^ly tones and 
intreaties of our Athenian, Demetrius. We disiuihinted, 
ami lighting np a lire, hy means of the Hint an^d steel 
which the p.i.ssion for smoking induces almosttvery Le- 
• vanline to carry about him, partook of some dried lishwil 
tlie sort most ( ornmonly met with on tliese coysts. 'I’liis 
tisli IS the sea-polypus, about the size of a small lobstfr, 
am! has eight le^s in rings, on which account it is (^•lled 
o( t»!-fjodts hy the ‘Grei'ks, though the Lingua ihiranca 
iMiii ' is V'llpe. It IS bi’aten to make it lender, and a lit¬ 
tle salt being thrown over it, dried, and sometimes eaten 
law, hut moie eominonly fried with oil. 'I’lic flesh is 
while, blit tough and insi])id. I'his and the cuttle fish con¬ 
stitute a chief jiart of the food of tlie Greeks duringsiich 
of tlieir fasts as exclude them from eating any thing but 
vegetables and bloodless animals. 

After mir refreshment, we passed along part of the 
beach of the larger Rapliii ; then left ^^le sea, and took a 
path to ,tlie north-we.'J, through grounds beautifully 
v.ooded, witii intervaUf of ctilliv ati^il land, and having 
tnucli the apt*earanct.“ of an English park, or ornamented 
farm ; alter Ihjs, we Mhon came into the upper part oPthe 
plain of Spatlia, where are Ennea I’yrgee and Alarcopoli, 
before iiieiitmm d, and iu an hour {rUssed hy a small vil 
kige, Kat<i-\ raona, belonging to the monastery I'enilele, 
wliuli is 111 tlmilij,let road iroiii Kei'att-a to Marathon 
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Shortly after Kafa-Vraona wc passed Apano-Viiona, 
also in the sfjne fine plain, and pursuinj^ our roiitt:, saw 
theviila^e ut\8patiia on our left, not far from llymcttus: 
PcBteftcus \v»c before us, and the Iji^^h tops of Parnes 
were visible af^ off, concluding the prospect. 

From lower and upper Vraona the path, took us tQ>a 
'village, also im thoplain, paifed Caliva Spatlia (^nieaiiing, 
f fancy, a vilh\ge subordinate or hclonpng to Spatlia); 
here wc turned amoii,gst woods, to the iiorth,Tnorth-cast, 
having Peiitclicus verging towards us on our left, ant! a 
ra*nge of low rocks to our ri.glit. We inclined more to 
the nortjii-east ;(.and tlu;‘ji aji^ain northwards, ascending 
some hilly ground, a root of Pouteliciis, which, running 
into tlic«.sea, forms the pronionl-iry once called Uynosura. 
^*t was'tiren five o’clock, and wc had been two houi's and 
a half coming, at a brisk pace, from Rapiiti. From the 
brow vve had a view of ilic [j[iiiii ;^nd long bcacfi of Ma¬ 
rathon, extevding before us to tlie nortli, and travelled 
uiider*a range of Peiitelicus on our left, at some distance 
from tl^ie slnire, over barren groum!. Entering the plain 
Oil this side, tiic flat appears to be the most extensive un¬ 
der the hills before you to the north ; and the pi-omontory 
of Rliamiips, called CJicrsonesus formerly, but now 
iStbmc, stretching out into the sea on that side, forms a 
linc^'^Hy, which immei/iately strikes you, at a distance, as 
havingkbecii the place where the Persians landed, and flic 
scene of the glorious battle : indeed, not knowing the si¬ 
tuations, 1 travelled on to the villa.ge before us with that 
idea, and was entirely unaware that wc were, wliilst rid¬ 
ing over a green narrow plain, passin,g the very sjiot wi. 
had come to visit. It was rather dusky, and a high 
mound on the right hand of us alm&st escajicd our atten¬ 
tion, lior could wc see it sufliciently distinct to recognise 
it for the barrow of the Athenians. 

We saw two coyectioiis of wretched huts; one at tin. 
extremity of the plain, with a rUwied tower, aiK(.the oilier 
on tlic hrow' of a [nw cmtnciiq;.', beyond a small river. 
To tliis latter place we directcii our steps, and, crossing 
theStreain, arrived there, together willi our haggage- 
hiirses, which wc had overtaken, at half after six in the 
evening. * 

Tlie. morning*of the next day was em|jlo}ed in exa¬ 
mining t!ie posilioiis of !lio plain uf Marathon ; a liilloc k 



uct’ore the cottage where we slept, afforded ^ \ iew of tlio 
whole country. Every topographer that I lAve had it in 
my [)o\ver to examine, seem:^ to have misjnken the spot 
wiiere the battle took place ; and though ^lespair’of be¬ 
ing as minute or ns*intellig1ble as 1 piil/ w ish, it is Tny 
intention to^ speak a little in.detail of uie scene which 
the most glorious action df all anti((uitj^ has rendered 
so rrnotV*ned. • 

Tlie village af present called Marathonas, is in a kind 
of* recess between the hills, about a mile to yie back, tbo 
north, of the Albanian cottages', it is inliabited by a (i^w 
Turks, and surrounded bv'*gardcns. A^ iver, gnee call¬ 
ed tbc Cliaradrus, flows from tiie village, and passing to¬ 
wards the cottages, winds on before the hillock ; taking 
a turn to the west-north-west, and flowing in tlxir dircc;i 
lion, until it is lost in a large marsh or lake, wliich ex¬ 
tends under the woody hill§ tha! form the isthmus of the 
promontory Stome. ^'hc Cliaradrus run% close to the 
ruined tower and the cottages. On tlie western ^ide of 
the river, where thne is the ruined tower, is a low rug¬ 
ged hill, about a mile and a half in extent, l^ing north 
, and south, and forming the left bank of the narrow val¬ 
ley lliat reaches as far a9 Marathon. It is a little more 
than a quarter of a mile from the Albanian cottages abd 
tbe liillork. ’ 1* 

The plan of the bJittlc in Anacharsis, places the/ireeks 
too inurli fo the iiortii, Ttnd in a situation where it is im¬ 
possible they should liavc been drawn up in the closest 
ordei‘. But tlic position of the armies is to be looked for 
lower down, and in tlic Jiarrow strip of plain which lias 
the sen on one side and the range of Pentelicus on the 
otlier quarter to the west, extending, with some interrup¬ 
tion, perhaps eight miles, from the Albanian cottages to 
the southern entrance, on tJie road by wliich we came to 
the spot. » , 

A mile, from our hilju k is the shore, which, in this 
spot, turns off In a noifli-easterly (predion, to form the 
promontory of Rhamnus. Proceeding for twv» miles di¬ 
rectly down thy plain, to the south, w ith the coast ranging 
to the left, at half a mile's distance from the shore, is the 
large barrow, about fifteen feet in height and thirty pace ^ 
in circiimfercrico, which, upon most probable grounds, is 
supposed to have been the tomb of the Athenian lieroes. 



It stands alfnc in a dead flat, so as to be very ronspira- 
ons, not onlyiito those who are travelling; in the plain, but 
cvf n to vrssow sailing in tlw channel between the NofJCro- 
ponte ^.uu! the yain, A perpendicularcut has been made 
into the earth cyi the top by shme antiquarian researchcrr 
surli a relic might sun ly he spared ! Standing with your 
back to (he se.'i ujinii tins barrow,lyou sec aflat valley 
running noptli-\^A‘sf iKom tlic long plain, and having Pen- 
teliciis on the south, anil the low rugged bill ou tlir uftrth. 
At the vvest^end of this valley is a small \illagt', *• Vii- 
oria,” on the site neai'ly of tlh' anricnl Brauron, cele¬ 
brated fertile syorship of that Diana, whose image was 
transported thither from Taiiris by Iphigenia, and after¬ 
wards curried away by Xerxes. 

It a|>pears lo me, that the Alheniatis were drawn up a 
little witliiu the moulli uf this vallev, with tlie low* rug¬ 
ged hills, from which tlie tree,s might be felled to impede, 
tlie Persian e^^valry, on Iheii-left, and a torrent, that still 
flows from Vf'i oia into tlie plain to the south, ou their 
right. Hie Greek camp was in the field of Ilerculos, not 
far, it mJij: be, conjectured, from llie modern village, for 
sqine ancient trenches are still visible, in that quarter. , 
'I'hc w'csfcrn extremity »»f the fl.xt valley appi-oai lies near 
thf mudern Marathon, from wdiich it is only separated 
by t^fC end of the low hill, the site, it is probable, of the. 
Heraclutim. ’’ 

The Greeks and tlic PersianSf* were, before the bailie, 
nearly a mile from each otlr r, and the lines of the (wo 
armies wM're in extent equal. 

This description corresponds only with the entrance 
of the valley ofVraona; in any other part of the plain tlic 
Persians wouhl have out-ilankcd the Greek forces. The 
Atlienians, wdio w’ere. broken in the centre, were pursued 
up into the country 'r»v and the same valley is 

tlie only open spacQ which will allow of suclraii expression. 
The troops who wxre victoriousUn the wings, closed up¬ 
on the barbarians, ipid cut off Kieir retreat: here then 
the battle ,was most sanguinary ; and one of four barrows, 
three small and one larger than the restj a little to the 
south of Vraona, mav be the tombs of the Platseans and 
slaves who fell in the action. 


* Herod. Erat cap 11.'’* , 



Lr.>^ thnn a mile to tlie south-east ol‘ the Iii’ge b;u rou, 
ami close to the sea, is a spot of ground, mJ very laige, 
loi-uied into an island by th(f stagnation jR the 4 «ria^it 
uhif h Hows from tl'e valley of A'ruona, ai» which seej^js 
to be that once named h^rasiniis, Tl>e inirsh suil'oiiml 
oil? the island may he easily 4 )a?;sed. 

Ill tliisjilar^j there itfc several steix*,* or ftpulchral pil- 
i.ii'i, live fd' V.high arc standing, an 8 th(fH)tlicr.s lying on 
thi’ ground* ihc length of one of them is eight feet ami 
a Ifiill, .iiid the t ii( nm fere nee, fivp feet two ifsclies : tli^y 
JuiM' MO iiisrrijilitoiH. Ilerc^ilso is a square marble, look- 
jMg li!vt‘ a ])e(h stal ; and, in a pitol of wsfter in die same 
f'll.'iiil. IS )he hi adh '-s statue of a female sedent, of line 
marble, and e.vquisilelv wrought. •» 

i !!'■ hari tiw of tla \themans had upon it sej^Hleliral* 
, (!l:u i-fgurdiii- du' naiiies amUthc tribes of the Athc- 
who well shun i)t (In 'I'lie. remains in the 

-nuill island are h} some supposed to refer to thes^ nio- 
niiiiients ; and the large barrow, si ill to be sren, is coiisc- 
H'oMtlv thouglil to he that of the lMata*ans, thc«othcr 
having been iindennined, ami fallen into life marsh, 
•.i‘Snt' little vases, ami other ornaments usually found 
i.iinh'., h:'\e heen disi'o\erril hy a gentleman of Atlien^, 

) has i x( avail'd on (he spot. ]Ny ancient to[)ograylier 
.pn lo !(.'ne j/ei n ‘'idli'ienti) minute in his desefip- 
, r. miaiiie 11 ■ to <li\ nle on this point; and the pfUars, 
iuv. wliii r reje as wi’il as Hie marsh, seem to have 
, aped tiio uhsi rv.ition of modern travellers : 1 find nO’ 
iiing of them III (Jhandh ia It is possible they may have 
oeen brought Iroin the niiiis ol rrobalinthiis, the town to 
he south of Maralhop, next to Myrrhinus. The lake 
n(o w liich the Persians wore driven hy the victorious 
^ireeks, was that formed by the Cliaradrys, under the 
aillsof the isthmus of lll amnus ; and it seems probable, 
ihat the harhai itin fleet \><xs drawn iip»n the shore from 
he point «! cua^l helov^fiie large harrow, round the 
weep of the hay, under flia lake itseW*. 

hen the Modes left tlu ii- sliijis, they had this marsh 
111 their righi. odiid when drawn up farther in the coiin- 
•rv. had also Hie town of Marathon on that side. In the 
'inrrv and Mniliraon ol ri treal, those who had to gain* 
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tlic gallies farthest up this bay, ran into tlie swamp, anU 
wrro rut oftt 

•Bciy iml tiV Albanian coUagrs whrre wc were lod.ajcd, 
to^wa'als tlio irUii’sli and the promontory to the north-cast, 
the I lain sceiipt hiprlily ciiltivatc'd, and well wooded to the 
poir r of the promontory.» ^JiifTalocs arc fe^l in the pas- 
tiir s, near tke nmrs's mid there Is a fishery, aboimdiiii:; 
in i ri^c cels, U Jonc^ng to the caloyers of IVndeJe, on 
the H —At a foirntf.iti, near a rhni’ch, on the side of 
tjie mai s..,oSir * . . Wilder saw' some ruins, wliirh he-lie- 
licved to denote the site of Trirorythus, the town next 
to Marathon on that roast.* Beyond the ruined rhnrrh 
a mile, is Choiili, an Albanian villat'c ; and three or four 
miles farther to the north is Taiiro-rastro, or llebra'o 

^rastro,, \m the site of llhanimis, a townoi' the tribe Atlan¬ 
tis, sixty stadia* by tiie sea-roast, from Marathon, where 
are still to he seen tlie ri'nia.Mis o[’ t!u lanioiis I'emple ot 
Nemesis, avd the. trophy of Parian marble, ererted by 
the AtlK'iiians after their defeat, of the Medes. 

Modern authors have been sieptiial with I'esjiert tt, 
the niiiifliiMS said to have loi.t^ht on the ])laiiis of Mara 
U*on, blit there apja ars to he no exa^^ei atioii in the a; 
roimt i^ivyii of tins i^reat hatlK-hy Herodotus. I'he \al- 
It'.y of A riona, and the widtii of the plain, from the. 
niotfith of that valley’to the .slion . is lertamly siitlic i<‘til. 
for action between one Innidreit and twenty ihoiisaiid 
men; hut when l..yslas irmiiidf'd !iis Athenian andieiKC 
of those, their immortal ancestors, w ho foun^ht at Mara 
thoii against fifty myriads of iiarharians,? he nnisi almost 
have supposed that not one of tiiose whom he addresseit 
could have ever visited the scene of action, adistairt 
calculated to he only ten miles, or he must have drawn 
upon their vanity and patriotism for btlief A rt the fn 
neral oration of this orator was delivered not much moi e 
than a century after the battle ; and snbseijnent antlioi -' 
have upon this, or some otheiy authority, n;;\,'.;Milied the 
forces of tlie IMedeg (o a n,uinbw’ whic h the wiioje plain o2 
Maratlnyi could scarcely lia\e contained. Justin s''< 
Miym down at six hundred liii>usaiid. 

* * Sfr.'ih li!' i't , - 
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AHjy liu\ iui; spent some time in viewiii,^tyb plain IVoiu 
r<e\i’i al spots, and in riding to thc-lofty bai/ow, am^ic 
ruins in (lie marsh, we set olir fi •om that Xiarter/jfr*- 
tiirn to Athens. Tlie baggage had been Kent lorwaiMls 
■Mrl\ in tlie imn’iiing. • I * 

fioing noi’Mi-w.'St from tim h^rro\v, towards tlic valley 
of VraoM.i. in a short fime we passed by the*remains of :i 
thnrih. b'rom t^is plare we took a noi^flierly dirertion 
towai'ds Mifl’athon. and arriving at the banks of the Cha> 
raifriis, had the mined tower aiyl a few hoiftes on om’ 
loft, ami Hie Albanian cottages to tlie riglit. We crossed 
the river, which, for a Grecian fftreain, ft considerable, 
ami k<‘[il ylong its hanks for ten minutes, when wc came 
'o the Milage, called Maralhonas, as, indeed, arc tlvc two 
‘ oll( >' tions of < ottages lowci' down in the jilain. • ^ 

(Ml tiie«east side of MarathiMias theia’ is some Hat 
groiiml, wheiv the am rnl tcAvn may have stood, and two 
iraginents of an r,Id arch are still seen in out? of tlie^gar- 
detis. 'riie vili age has a prospect down a narrow valley, 
ni( losed hy low hills on tlie western side, and higji /ircci- 
jiiM's on the eastern bank; and through lliis valley the 
*i\ei' flows, inclining to the west. TJie barroW', the whole 
•'\t'’nt of the long plain, tlic I'idge of rocks composing 
^he jiioiiiontoiT Cvnosiira, at the southern extremity of 
, ami tin high ca]»i‘ jjlmve ii.iphti, are also \isihlcj|V()in 
Mai iilnou \l the hady the nortli of the village,*are 

lofiv part of the ( liain of imnintains w'iiicli form 

tin northern hoiimlary of the plain of Athens, and rest. 
Mil one side, on tiie extremity of Pentelicns, and on the 
oiln r on the verge of r.inies. In the same quarter was 
the moniitaiii Bnlessm*, and the whole region was deno 
Miinattal Diarii. The eminences of ditlercnt hills had 
tlieir se[)ar.ile names; and in this district was Moiinl 
t( aro’^, whose sides abounded with the most productive 
’ inevards of Attica. On one slope ol* Icarus was the 
j)iMnos of l^■■(Iall(i:e, (if tlJ tribe Ceci’opis ; on the other, 
tha! of the virufint Mehena*,* of the fnhe Antiochis, on 
the bordiMS ol Ilo'oTia-, Tlie hill imiiiediafcd/ behi^^d 
Maratiion wa (filled ihiMUonntain of l*an. 

■ 

' !. .lui ( (.K'lf'ij i .r 'j',’-f[uv'I'J ' rc^’T'fo f> I’l' \ 



From Mftt’iiiiion wc passed on westward, crossinij the 
riter a se(M)\d liinr, ant! inrlininjs; a little out of the road 
UrTlV-*! riot'tli.Yo look at tlit? rave of Pan, which, thougli 
in{*ntioii( «l as V curiosity by Pausaiiijts, has nothing in it 
to detain }ou Ifir aw iiislalit. Hrlow this ( nvc, which is 
about a nide from Marathoin an; sotne’arge.stones, simi¬ 
lar to those licerP on tli,e Wiltsldre Downs connnonl^ 
known by the name of the “ Grey Wethers;*’ and under 
llieiu a strong spring biibhh’S iij), whirl), condiirted 
t(>roiigh aiitartifi(dal channel, turns a mill, and afterwavd:- 
falls into the riiaradrus. 

I taka these r,tones ta be the petrified sheep belonging 
to the woman of Nonoi, and the headless statue in the 
marsh »’nay be the female lierself, whose inetamorphosif- 

recorded bv (Jhandler- Pul the fate and misfortune ot 

m 

this personage is now forgotten, aiul our guides p{)inle<i 
both at the statue and llie stcwics, >\it!iout relating so edi 
ISintr a tale^i' 

From the cave of Pan we left the hanks of tin* ri\ei‘, 
w'hiel; flows to tin* nortli west hetwecoi two lolly moun 
tains, wlfoso sides are a mass of prei ijiii cs of 
red rocks, and whose summits are ( lotlied with fl)i( k to 
rests of June. Diir course now' took us to tlie west-souti; 
west up a most steep and rough ascent, through woods 
rd'Vvergrerns, and amongst shrubs of ni} rtles, oli eude*, 
ami faurcl-roses. 

In an hour and a quarter we‘caiiie to Slaniathi, an \i 
banian village, suri’ounded by a few acres of oj);-n culh 
vated ground, cleared in the midst of a wildernc -s oi 

* “ In llic v:ilc', which wc onlcrcrl, nc^’r the vcsiii^es di .i -lirill 
hiiitdiiig', prohably a scpulclirc, \\.is a heacllf^j staliie ol aMnni.n, 
scilciit, lynifT on the } 3 ;Toniul. Thi,s, ni} ‘'Diiipaiiioiis infonnul iiiL, 
wa.s once enduca witli life, being' an aged hu'}’, possi ssed of .. in.m;- 
rons I’ock, wlueli was folded near that spot Iter riches le ■;re..L 
and : cr prosperity li-as uninterrupted; she was plated by hci .e--/(i(i 
fortnne. 'I’lie winter was gone by, an), even the rude month ol M.ii< I 
had .‘■pared her sheep and g-oats. now defied I leaven, as ini.i|. 

prchcnsivc for the future, ;uul as secure I'rorn all niidiap, but I’ton- 
dence. to iorrcct her Impiety and ingratitude, commandctl .i fs. ree ,uu' 
penetraliiiij frost to be its aM-ngiiig; niiins'.ci—and she, hci I .Id, and 
docks, were hardened into stone This sun\, which is cuncni, was 
also related to me at Athens. The grave Tuik cites tin won.an ot 
Nonoi, for so the tract is called, to check arrogance, and cntoice tlu 
Wisdom.of a deyout and iuiinMc disr'i'bition.”—C'li.uuilci’a 'Irac* n 
td'cccc, p. ICr. 
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The path was, I’roia that place, not^a iuli\. hiu 
vt’ry rui'gcd, dircctinj^ us to the south-wiKi. A raui;!' 
■il’ I’ernh'lo was directly facin.if us, and I>iny tVoiu 
'\(sl to south-east^ l*arnes was at a d^atue oli oer 
t’i,L"li(. and hiitweeii us and‘tlmt inounta|i were ,\\oofi\ 
ivirtdfs, »one above the <itlier. In a little time wt 
turned the [mint of IVi)dele,*and wenf b) tl)^' south-south¬ 
west. tra^ellinV <lo\vn a .s^radual sk)[K',^nd on a better 
road, lint s^ill thronii^h pine forests. Heforc us wc saw 
Iho coa ,t aluuit (he l*irjeus, and part of tlie o^vc-sfroves : 
Athens was liitiden from u^ b} tlft; hill Anchesmus. * 
in an hour from StamafiTbnt j^oin,:;^ taster thai^ ordina¬ 
ry, we. arrived at the villa.^eof ( evrisliia, whose name i^ 
hut <i li(tlf' ahertul froio that of (he am ieiti town,C'e[da 
sia, of the tribe K'ectheis, on the site of whieh ft no^ 
stands. 'J'his plat e is the most faAouritc retreat of tin 
'rni k-. oT Athens dnrinir .the ‘summer and autumnal 
nioiiilis, and is alone, of ail (ie^ \ lihii^es of j^ttiea, adorn 
e.d with a mosek : it contains about two Innulred hfnises. 
tn the middle of it is an open space, where there are two 
lonntains, and a lartje plane-tree, bciiejsth wJjTjse over 
,h.\nt;ini^ hi-anches is a flat stone, so carved itilo sqnatf- 
IS to sei'^e for a jlraiur'it-taHIe, and round which the 
! liJ Kare seensedalel\ smokinj^', or ciJ^a^ed at their i*a 
, wiifile pasliine. \ 

(■t'\Ijsljj., IS at t!u*t(n)t of Mount Pendeic, on a^jjentlo 
•ii’clivifv, suiroiimied oTi e\eivside with olive-'jroves, 

* % . *■ , ry ^ 

and waleivd by several rills from the nifnmtain. tiic 
soina es of the sntaller bram !i of tlie (’e[)hissiis, whi('Ii. 
after siipplv iiifj; the. inaiiv fountains of the village, and 
iieing dis[)ersed through tiie ueighhouring gardens asid 
groves, unite at last in <»ne pebbly channel, anrl flow into 
the ])lain ami olive-woods of Vthens. '^i'his dclightlii) 
spot still continues to answer the agreealjle desciiption 
given of it hv •<>ne who had here «)fteu ,vv amlered throtigh 
the long ipid . hady aveiiia s, or lu'sted by the side of tin 
puie glassy stream, ovtyllowing theynargin of the mar 
ble hallis in a IhonsamI rills, wiiicfi mingled their inur 
mnrs witii 'li<‘jnnsie Af the biitls.'^^ Kven the moiK'ro 
rejdiisi.i might be thought worthy the pailialities (d suci 
fjn • iicomiasi as .\ulus Gellitts. • 
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Tlic marries pi*csented to the Lnivcpsity of Uxibi'd by 
Mr. DawkiVs* were brought from this village,* and 1 had 
tbti^ooii for\finc to procurb from the same spot a marble 
head,'as largkas life, which, as it a|t})ears from the iiole 
in the .neck, hYs belonged td an entire image. A Turk 
had placed it over the areli of the gateway, in his coufK 
yard, and seemed 'to say t^iat lie knew where the body was 
to be found ; bij/von enquiry, he had, we learnt, been mis¬ 
understood. The bust is that of a young mun, witii the 
hair siK)rt,,;ind curled in an elegant and highly-linished 
style. From the manner in \Vhich the eyes arc formed, 
the antiquity o|j the scul,oturc'may be judged to be no ear¬ 
lier than the times when the Romans were settled in 
Gr ecce,; and it is not at all impr .bablc, that the head 
jpay 1)^ one belonging to tiic many statues which Atticus 
llcrodes erected to the memory of his three youvg friends 
in the siiady solitudes of his ^illa at Cephisia.=^ 

From Ccvjrishia we proceeded entirely tliroiigii olive- 
grovc^s, to a village about an hour’s distance, called 

Muj'attesmall, and built of mud chiefly, but in an 
agreeableKsituation, and watered by a branch of the (_'e 
pL’issns. whose banks are, a little heiiiw, shaded by tall 
frees of wjiite poplar. * 

'From Muralfe wc^ went through Angolc-Kipos to 
Athens, by a route already described. 

baggage-horses had arrived naif an houi* helbre. 
and had been six hours on the*road from Maratlion to 
the city. This time can with great dilliciih> be recon¬ 
ciled with the measurement aiiri<'ntly allowed for tiie dis 
tance between the two places, which, at the utmost, was 
laid down at only one hundred stadi^, but,generally , was 
calletl eighty stadia, or ten Roman miles. Meletios, who 
is, very unaccountably, more incoriTct when treating of 
.\ttiea than of other parts of Greeta-, calls Maratlo)n 
thirty-live miles friom Athens.j 'I’lie llsnal^lll•)W’alua^ be¬ 
fore staled as coming pretty nea.*tlie ti nth, of tJ-ia^e miles 
to a 'rnrktsh hour,, would inaw.i this jioirricy eigliti’eii 
miles } but when it is considered, that half of tli(‘ dis 


* See the account of tins, Tib. Claiulius Vi^ticiis IIltoiU-s h\ Spun 
i'.i 'Wlioler, p 373 

j p Tlie disianc'i', li(n\o\oi ,-> pul iii , .in,’. 

i> M'.iv Im' Ml IT.lM'Ol tlic pLCbS till Ij, 
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:.inrc h nvor steep and very difficult groiMid, the two 
^tateniciits may come raMier nearer to each «her ; and if 
v\e sujjpose, what is likely emwigli, thattlieiy was 
(y a nearer road to’Marathon by Vraoiia,mlie ditlCreiicr 
will be considerably dimiuLfhed. Ilowcwr, froiu cofii- 
paring the aycient distances with the I'nrlvish hours, par 
ticiilarly in Attica, where f p|id most aUention to the 
watch, i* must confess inyselt to •havi^,overstated the 
length of gioiiiun by reckoning three miles to each sixty 
minnles, and that, peVhaps. generally speakyig, two and 
a lialf would be the more eorroct calculation. The ba^- 
gage-horscs, or as tlic GreSks di^tinguisi^tbem, 

Tu get on but very slowly, except in the 

plainest />adH, and proceed with difficulty throijgh tlie 
woods, on aci'onnt of the manner in which they art? loatL^ 
ed, their burdens projecting from each side, like pan- 
/liers. At the same time may be remarked, that the 
ancicnls themselves may have sometimes mys-stated theii 
measurements, especially as they occasionally ^lifler 
amongst one another even in small distances; so that a 
traveller need not always attribute each slight drscrcpau- 
, v to his own inattention and neglect. 
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froni JiUtcns to toe JVaj'roponlc .— f'lUoi^c^ m fh,. 

JVorfh of Jitfim _ fCoukoui annes C/inroolika.'—-Meni 

thL — Tdtoe,—The Site of J/ecetea. —.'?r/V;.s Maeurius,- - 
Itoiifc ricroKs the Plains of Tuua^ra — Ox'er ike Jlsopus 
Jo SumitarL — Frnm^hni t 'llhr^e ^o the Slra>! oj llic .M’ 

j::ro}fov1i‘fhjj Vatfii.—The Tif^ni oJWe"}r.jiontv _ Vhif tu 

the Pasha. — Sinrirs r^iafi er / i th< fCnnpn^,—'-Rcfiint f<> 
Sdnntnri.—Uoute from Selmiun'. '< Ike Mut/aslenj of S' 
^tektens on {tilhnron. 

lY bttiiii;* »u^ io nay a .bhoi l. vi-iit (.o L/jc 

■ iLNfi^roponl.r, as well as to jjarl ■/' llie tfislrit-t 

of "I'lirbcb^ mIucIi \\c Iia^i beJojV nut bcon, 1 sot oft’ (Feb. 
sj at,inne o'clock mi tbe moi rp■ iij Ironi Vt'- Mis. accom- 
panilv) by our Albanian Va.sillv, the Atlu iiian Demetrius, 
ami U‘C necessary uuinbcM* o‘' bat^t^a.s^e and led-Iiorses. 
iionl 15} run was nuexiiectedly Melained at Athens; so 
Hiat you \^iil atiributc any additional delects in the narra¬ 
tion of this siiort tour, to the absence oi‘ a conqiaiiion. 
wlio, to ((iiickness of observation and iui’eniiiU ol're 
inaik, united tliat j[;ay i;ood iiumoiir nliicli keeps alive 
the atlcnlion undei’ (he ]iiTssure of fatigue, and soltens 
the aspect of every dilliciilty and dan.s^er. 

'iVc rode for about two hours, mostly throu,t^h tin 
olive woods of Athens, northwards, uiitfi we came to 
Koiikouvaones, a \illa£^e of thirty houses: parsing this, 
we soon ci’ossed a,large chasiV, in which the greater 
branch of.the (Vphissus flows, and whii'h, a little above 
wIiM'c we passed it, takes an ahlupt tgrn towanls the 
hills a little to the iioi th-west of C'e\nshia. A few ewr- 
greens grow on (he *ddes of the cliasiii: and an oxershoi 
null is ]deasantJy situated amidst a ‘>mall gr<ne, «in (he 
•■'ilgo 1*1 one of the rocks. Hotween, the skii'^ of the 



.hve-^rovts and the village Koukouvaones»|hre two or 
rht'cc bai'nms j and one of them was point\d out to jie 
rontaining lumps of yellow earth, used h^' the paiin'Ufa 
it Athens. There Is a village, by name ^harootika, «f 
!wi> liuiidred houses, under the hills •between Ce^rishia 
A’lfl Koukouvaones. • * 

We incjinedltu the Eastward of nortri, add saw on our 
left the road Icadyig to Mcnithi, the^arg^St country town 
;n Attica, iTtiving three hundred and fifty houses; and, 
^tifl farther to tlic left, that whiph gi)cs to Casha, anti 
the viila.m*a under Mount f'^jirnes. Fur two hours, after 
pnsMilig Koukouvaones and the Gcpiiissu^, the J^iad lay 
throngli on open pliUti, covered with heath and low 
throbs ; ('arnes, clotlieil W’r‘‘ gieeti woods, vcrgcdjnore 
:n\\arils us on the left, i .d united itself to the hilisp' 
-ti (f( inri,^ to the nortiuM n dei livuties of Mount PcntelU 
1'.^. which form the b'^ntukirv, on this side, of the plain 

• I Vthens. Wc asceiuled these hills for afl huur^ and 
‘ .line to a stone fountain on a woody knoll, where, under 
'ue sliade of a thick ilex, tra\ oilers spread their tnats, 
l'»e (he jnirposes of rcfreshinent or repose. TlTcplaceis 

• ilh'fl 'I’atoc, five long liours, at a good pace, frr>flL 
Mheus, from which it h* o exactly north-north-east, 
i iuine: a \ic\v of the i it\ I'u! ‘ e vgi«oie plain, as i'ar as 
iIm iMrieiis. On a hill ock, a!i<- '■ tl jountain, arc 
fctijunis of an ancient wall V path strikes off thritugh 
'!»(■ hills to th§ east, to Oroji i, the ancient Oropus, coin- 
[Uited aliout four miles from T.itoe. 

From Athens to the foot of these hills is about twelve 
miles, tlie whole \vay over a plain; but the Hat, anciently 
iminded in (he district belonging to the city, and called, 
tor distiiution, Pediun, the Plain, lias been considered by 
sotne I ravelin s as ending with the olive-groves, about 
^ix miles to (he north of Athens; wiiich extent, with the 
.addition of (he* distance ieo.n the capital to the shore, 
gives a Inigth f nine mil s to (In* whole plain. Pocock^ 
ilionght nine miles the l!*rt^.<(h, and six*miles the breadth, 
of the ili^ti’ii ( ill ijurstioM. lie appears to me*to have 
uiid'r-rated ttie,dinrMisions in botli instances ; the flat 
more jiroperiv tn niinales where the channel of the Cc- 
pl is'^iis take:^ a turn towards Cevrisliia, jfierhaps eight * 
im! ’ fr 'iii the i il>. lievorid that place, towards Cashn, 

. inuiiit, M'i the aspect of the country is more 

^ 01 .! . / / 



hare and wH J, and, under Parnes to tljc north-west, an- 
swfra to till'vilescription of the district attaciicd to Achar 
ns6 ; i»nd snirie vestiges of o^d vail, and one or two wells, 
whi( h arc to Vc si'on three lyiiles neaher than Casha to 
Athens, iiiay printout the'site of that town. 

The region on the slop'c of Mount Parnrs, formoily 
called iheonid, has now. the name, of Panagia, from a 
ri( li nionastery^'at tlit foot of the hills. 

J) eeclea, memoralile for having given its i.aine, to one 
of. the marij wars of the Athenians and Lacedeinoiiiahs- 
was somewhere in the direction of Tatoc, as it command 
cd the great road leading from Athens to Oropus and to 
Chalris, by which the corn of Kuhrea was convejed to 
the rity. Some pieces of wall, above the fountain, may 
♦j.rohal'ly have belonged to a watch-tower placed in tlis^ 
important pass; but 'Patoe is more than one, Inindicd 
and twenty stadia, fifteen K)man miles, from the city, 
and j^s he.sidi.s too far trom the plain, on ^^ hi<h /'thoogh 
some of the works were visible at Atliens*) parf of the 
liaecdvmonian fortilicatioiis w«‘re Imilt. I iieilliei’ heard 
of nor saw any other remains, except the wall above 'i'a 
t6’c. 

. For ail hour and a half after leaving t!ie fonnlain. we 
conlpuied travelling slowly through the hills helonginr to 
the n ouiitain anciently l alled Brilessns, in the icgioa 
of Biacria, over a preripilons jialli, amidst thiek woods 
of evergreens, until we had got to tlie north of (he high 
range of Mount Panics, which we now saw towering’into 
the clouds in the distance. W e passed a solitarv i hin t ii. 
Agios Macni-ius, by the side of a torrent. The niodei i, 
territory attached to Athens, is on this side hounded li;, a 
line which runs fi’om a point two hours to the nordj (,i 
Casha to this clmrch, and then stretches to a village, ( \'- 
lanms, an hour to the south of ()ro])o, turning llieiue (o 
W’ards Maratlioiu 'Die earlic'st of our travellers givt- 
the name of Agios Maciirius ihi tliese hills, i# liit li we: 
then guarded by A‘’batiiaiis, anci, b> a strange miblakc, 
calls tlicfti apart of Mount Parnassus.j 
'From Agios Maenrius we began' to descend, going inoi i 

Tlnicv J. hb, vii. cap. l‘>. 

}■ Frapcis Vernon, in Inj, l.clltr (>• tli- itcnjl t 
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j<j lli(\ iiorifi, unlil we found ourselves on an ^pen ami oa. 
toisivc plain, with a high tower in-our view, tothenm ili- 
west, at a distance rerlvoned*about four hours friy^/wu*, 
foot of the niountaih. AVe went northerly t^r an hour syid 
a half, through a well-cultivate’d couivtry | flocks <tf goats 
w••re browsing amongst tlicjott- shrubs, and many pea¬ 
sants were iabouring'in the cti'n-flrlds. •I’wo or three 
villages were, visjbleon the sides of Abe IfMIs to the south, 
ioi’inerlv hrlonging to a range of Cithteron, and mixing 
wdh Jlrilessus and PaVncs. To.theeast was»sumc rising 
ground, whic h prevented u'j from seeing the sea near the 
port(h-opo; hut the high land of the Negroponl^, about 
the site »)!“ the anrirnt P^retria, secniod a part of the main; 
atid indeed, tlie strait at this jioiiit is not seven miles in 
breadth. The passage from Kretria to DelpliiiiiiMii, thm 
{)oit of (irojms, was <mlv sixty stadia. 

M'e crossed the Aso^ius at a f«»rd, where it xvas a mud¬ 
dy toi’rent winding through brnsiiwood. • Just below 
wln ro W'o passed the rivei-, it flows between two rocky 
!iills. In a siiort time the road divided, one path g'ting to 
\egroponte, northwards, the other to the nortH-west, to- 
.wards Thebes, not far from the banks <»f the river. \¥e 
oiiiinned on the latter lu^ an hour in the plairk, withlojiv 
hilU on our right, when we took a.direction more to the 
iiortb, ;uid c ame t<> tlie ruined tower. 'Idiis standsan 
'‘i;!(i.em'(', and tliouglf of no voiy early ilate, Is composed 
■II -jtom’s aj)[)jiremly taken from the ruins cd'some ancient 
i( iilding. Jt is sfjuare, of considerable dimensions and 
height, tlic substructure of large stones, the upper part 
of bri( 1.. ft may have been one of the castles of tlie La- 
'in Princes, or prrliays a J'urkisli watch-tower, built to 
prevent a surprise from the fleets of the Venetians, ft 
commands a view of the w hole of tliat part^of Boeotia to 
rhe east of Thebes; and the hillocks, at the back of that 
town, are \isildc from it in the north-nortli-western point. 
The Asopjs i*' seen to w.i'd fnnn the west-north-west. 
Tl»e appearance of all Kie ad jacent aplain is from this 
fjoint very j'i' asing, and varied with slopes •of rising 
ground, rro'Mud with* tufts of shrubs. It is pi’obalUly 
that portion of Bcfiotia wide b once belonged to the pow'- 
•'eful city of Taiiagra.^ whose territory stretclicd from’ 

’ wr s vtidia from Oropus, raul fifty from llic sea.— 



the neighb(|pirhaod of Oropusi aloog the shore of the 
HS far as Aulis,* and included the lands of several 
rftitibd cities more inland^ towards Tliebes. 

Jftcyond thA tower, a shqrt distanfcc only, thei'b is a 
small Village <falieil OEiioe. This we passed, and going 
northwards for an hour ahdta half, arrived at the village 
of Scimitari. * Tins plac^ consists hf eighty hot^^cs, inlia- 
bited by Grecltfa, ana is tlie property, tiioiigh not in the 
terrifory, of Ali Pasha: it is reck^nicd five ‘hours from 
Thebes, anri three from ,thc Negroponte. To tlie easf ot 
it, at a little distance, is a Iqrge tract of corn-fields, ly- 
irig on gentle sHveilings of the plain, and through these, a 
broad beaten road, with some parts of it pavc^l, leads to 
the village. 

In £i small church thci’c are two or three of the old se¬ 
pulchral stones, with the usual inscription, but with¬ 
out any names, « 

We passed tlic night at Sciinitari, and the next morn¬ 
ing, leaving the baggage behind us, set out for the Ne- 
gropointc, intending to return the same evening. The 
morning Svas very misty, but the sky cleared up towards 
the middle of the day. The road w^as at first to the 
north, over uneven downs^ cultivated near the village, 
but soon terminating,in hcatlis intersected by several ra- 
vitfiS.'^ On one of them was a small rivulet, whose direc¬ 
tion* answers to that of the torrent Thermodon, which 
llowcd by Tanagra, Bcfoi'c us we had a view of the 
strait, and of a plain, under the itigh hills in the island 
Cuboea, covered with olive-groves. 

Wc turned rather to the left as wo approached the 

shore, and passed by a village, Vi^tlii, crossing over the 

channel of a small river which runs near it into thesirait. 

Vathi is close to the shore, and to a bay, formerly called 

the Deep bay, from which the modern village, has, 1 siiji 

pose, received its name. When we came 'to the shore, wc 

continued winding along a vci’y rocky path, ^!ose to the 

sea. We took ouim course rounfil a small bay, siii'roiind- 

ed by low stony bills almost to the water’s edge, and hav- 

in*g the mouth of ancient wells visible >near the beach. 

This was the sit^ of Aulis, whose port would contain bid 
« « 

♦ohave Vliscovcrcd the rcmriin:; of Tanagra at Scamino, avilhig ' 
the Asopus, three hours from Egi’ipo 
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Hl'tr s|iips; so that it is likely that the Grecian fleet an 
.'htireti in the bay called the Deep. . The site's similar tu 
the description in Strabo, a* rocky spot 
which is not now, aS it was in the second c|tntury, \^ater- 
ed by the fountain of Diana* tmr sh^ded.by the fruitful 
paftn<tree. When Pausanias visited Auns, they conti¬ 
nued to sliow 9 piece of the piagp>trcc fnentioned in Ho¬ 
mer, and Ihe knoll on which the tent of Agamemnon waf 
fixed; hut t{ic place w^s almost deserted, and the few whe 
still continued to livenhcre, worked at a ppttery:* al 
present it is entirely barrefi. anif there is not a peasant's 
iiousc nearer than the village of yathi. • • 

It was some time before we caught a sight of tlio town 
of Ncgnifioiite,! or (as the Greeks call it, from a corrup¬ 
tion of the word Eiiripus) Egripo, as it is placed pn 11^ 
north-east side of a broad flat^peninsula, which, pro¬ 
jecting into the bays op tho*main-laiid, makes the wind¬ 
ings of the strait, in some places, look likc^nland lakes, 
in others like rivers, as the breadth enlarges cA* di¬ 
minishes. The outlet into the broader arm of tl^ie sea 
docs not at all appear, and both the port of Vilthi, and 
•that of Aulis, are completely land-lockcd. This circum¬ 
stance, ill some measure, ‘’diminishes the surprise which 
might otherwise be felt at seeing the extreme narrowness 
of the Euripus itself, at the point where the islanr^aand 
the main are joined ify a bridge. , 

In half anjiour after fhe bay of Vathi, keeping by the 
edge of the water, wc doubled the north-eastern extremi¬ 
ty of those hills which wc had seen from our village, and 
which, now called Typo-Vouni, were once the mountain 
Messapius: wc then grossed over a projecting tongue of 
stony ground, and going for some time on a road partly 
paved, arrived in another half hour at the Euripus. On 
an eminence on the mainland we saw a white fort, called 
Carababa, conhnaiiding the bridge, and, indeed, all the 
fortificatbiiis of Negroponte. The sea had, in this place, 
'.very appearance of a rirer ; and the,banks, on the Bcco- 
rian side, were rather high and rocky. We dismounted. 


• P.IU3 Roeoi ]i Sri. 

I The Frank name of Negropontc is doubtless, as Whelerhas con* 
lectured, deri\ed from the confounding- of the tBree Greek wor<P, 
. , F’' -ITT.', r.rop.oi:'’''‘’d V--f Fs 'yw-c-, :ntD * 



and led oiu; iMrai's over a narrow wooden bridge, abou; 
fifteen paces in lon,^th 9 tn a stone tower in the middle ot 
tl^lNitriut, of an odd circular shapcy like a dice-box, large 
at buUom and,top, and small in the middle; the months 
immense ^nm^n appearing through round embra¬ 
sures, about tmi ujiper rioi. tloing througjii an arch'- in 
this tower, we pawsed oi^to a bridge, also of wood, and a 
iliird longer the oHicr, standing over the'^ principal 
stream, for such may the Knripus ijtrictiy bewailed. AVc 
tlicn cnterc^l a large castle, where ,ve\eralTurks, bristled 
with arms, were lounging about: and continuing for some 
time tli,"ongh ihat parj of tfie town which is within the 
W'oi’ks of the birtification, came to another wooden bridge, 
as long, as both of those over the Kuripus, aiid crossed 
^^ver flu moat, a broad reedy marsh, into the suburbs ol 
Negroponie, whieh are much more considerabitj than the. 
oily williin the walls. 

The Turk^ of Ibis place arc tl»e most brutal, if rom^ 
liion Mime ami a proverb before mentioned, do not belie 
ihrin,^of any in the la'vant ; and as their character ]>re 
erits Irftveileis from visiting the town, they are so ini' 
ati'il to ti)c sight of a Frank, that, on the appearance of 
-ije 10 llic,slriM't, the b«;\s serfarn after, and follow him. 
and tlie imm ahnsi' him, and call him JJog and infidel. 
''i’!il‘>Kw;:s all the inconxenience 1 cxjicrienecd ; though 1 
muskeonfe; that there was soinei'oiiig so very dilferc/ii 
in the air of these Mahometans,'an(l of those 1 had latelv 
ii\ed amongst, tliat I should not have considered a long 
stay in the town at all desirable. 

The Waiw'ode of Athens had given me two letters, one 


io (he \ izier, liakir Tasha, another to a rich Aga, at 
^,!lose house, though lie himself was not at home, 1 pin 
lip for the short time 1 remained in tlic place, and was 
treated witli every attention by the people of his house 
hold. , 

I had not been more tlian a few minutes in,fhc house, 
before I was visileij, by the (Irc^k Secretary to the Ta 
him, to wJioni 1 delivered my letter, .sa'ing, at the same 
time, that I could not stay to pay his Highness a vi^'it. 
A Greek of the island of Tino, who wore the Frank ha- 
■hil, euvered witli a? long cloak, being physician to the 
I’.' din, piso called to pay his ir.s[)er[s. He liail been a 
m under <lie Imperial proteciioii* hut failed, an*t 



Ulon turned physician, when the Pasha retained him tor 
Jns own use; much ai'ainst the wilj of the iimn, it seem¬ 
ed, as he told me, ‘<I am not a slave—but, thonijli 1 
heen hero eigliteen months, his Highness \iill not Itst me 
gt); Ml lie pays me well; I •lime a jipund and a lialf*oL' 
nu'fit allowed, me daily, and some pi;iHtre.'rat the end of 
tho yi'ar.” With this pi*i*son,*a(’^)inpanied iiy my attend 
ants, 1 toirk a walk about the town. • •. 

7’he hoii»-.‘S are mean and low, the streets narrow, and 
till'bazar of the pooiVst sold. 'l’hei*e are lyif \ery fesv 
Greeks in the town, and*iiu one leiiresentativc of ai^' 
Ghristian power: there wali on(;e an In^perial JUonsul, 
and also a Frenrii resident; but on some snspieion heiti,\ 
>‘n1ei tainfd of one of them with respect to some 'I'liil ;is!t 
ieinales, a body of ‘I'nrks snrronnded his house,inM, af ^ 
ler some jesistaiH'e, cut him to pie<:< s; the other VranlT 
ol ('onrse lied. I'lie} ^ih! nv'. as well as I rerolleet, tli:;!. 
Mie number of houses in Kgripo was aboi^. eight hun¬ 
dred. ♦ 

'I'o the east of the town there is a sort of im losurc or 
defence, of low jiales; on the north is an eniiiuiTce, fron. 
Mliieh M)u have the best ^iew of tlic countj-y, and of tJie 
hi_i;h nionnlain.s at the hai'k of the town, whosj- .sommits 
are covered with perpc'tual snows. From the highest ridge, 
whuh IS called Dapime. .Minns. Megara, ami (he ^iio'r 
ol the South of tireeiV, ^«o a 'i’urk assured m(\ ;.pj»e.ii’ 
if l.iiil oul immediatel} Ifelow. The laud to the noiiliaml 
east of the town is open, but well ( iiitivaled ; that, to the 
enilh (ovoced witli iim; gn)\<\s of o!i\e trees, and irit.v 
spersed with oraiigi* ami Iciinni gardens; the interior »)! 
(he town is not so weU fuiiushed in this respect ;is ino'-.L 
rui’kish cities. The pla< e is considered extiemelv un 
healthv, and during Mie stimnicr the heats are almost in 
.up|)ortahie : at that pei iod the Turks reino\c their fa 
milics to small•lioi.ses in ti e groves laijl.'ier down, to the 
soiitli- • 

As I was walking (liyrngh tlie tivvn nn the side to 
wards the cattle, se\er.d g«a\e Turks, apparently in of 
lice, with the G,reek Sd( retary at their heail, ;ipj)roat4jed 
me, and saici that the Vice-tiovernor of the place desirca 
me to \ i'.it him. 1 excused myscIPfor some time, hn^ 
was at last obliged to roinplv, and actoialin-Jy wetii 
*liroi(gt| the nsqal, f'‘remotP’of f>ifjcs, roff'-c. ctMcra’' 



and sherbet, in a small room with this Turk, who wa^- 
pleasant anu obliging.. 

/Whilst in his chamber, ttie Grammaticos, the Secreta 
ry, crltcred, ard said that the Vizier'himself expected 
sete me, 1 could ngt, 1 wouW not go 5 I was in a travel 
ling dress, and covered with dirt by riding., ^io excuse? 
would do—thv Vieier holding'a Divan on purpose !! 
The Greek begitme pressing and impertinent; and accom 
panied by Demetrius, the Physician and Sea etary, and 
several mep with wliite sticks preceding, 1 pushed'on 
through a crowd to thb door* of the audiencc-chambcr 
Here wjis a frc^sli diflici^lty—Ihe Secretai*y told me I iiinst 
enter without my boots, and kiss his liighiiess’s slijiper. 
Had tlijs ceremony been usual, no one would have been 
more Vend"' to comply than yself; nay, 1 w ould not on 
any accouul ve dispensed with the latter point of re¬ 
spect, but should have iiisistcd upon it as earnestly as 
did Dr. Moip'c’s younpr patron .he Duke of Hamilton, 
npuiicsalutin.g tiie Pope d toe ; hiii b- !g sure that it was 
inerely a malicious piece rd‘ ifdormalion invented hy t*.' 
Greek, to»,veA ;./c i<>r in\ h. « ^ \ ard»nr- in visiting hi- 
laasler, and iliai no 1 raoiw ti.ivelicr t;.td ever done as 
inncli to any J^islia, I demurred, and was trying to re¬ 
tire, ‘vlien the Secretary went ..ilo the audicnce-chainber. 
amk’^cetnrning iiiimeuialciy, aaid that the Pasha wamld 
dispQpse w’,».li the form. I knew' the whole was a pre 
tence, but [ircpared to enter; itiid really not wisiiing t( 
dirty his carpels with my boots, which were plastered 
with mud, jiulled them off, putting on, how«‘ver, not t( 
bate any thing on the important point of dignity, a paii 
of yellow slippers. 

The room where the Pasha received me was very small 
and crowded with liis Tiiiks in olhce, inagriificentiv 
dressed, quite* as well as himself—the certain character¬ 


istic, accordiii.g tq Cervantes, of a great man. The sot;, 
on the left was occupied hy three or four \isi/ors appa 
rcntly ; that to the,ri.glit, except a corner nn wdiicli the 
Vizier sa.t, was vacant. Ilis Highness made a motion for 
moto sit down near him. 'I’lie Tiniot VJiysn ian si iwcd 
as int ‘preter. The l*aslia, taking Ids pipe from his 
Mioulh, said I was welcome—then stopped again—and 
little after said dhc same thing ; which he repeated, aftei 
an iiitciaal, a tided lime. Tins i understood to be bigbly 



< ^ and, inclrcd, (lis attention was^very mark- 

(I, I'ii!' j)ipo“^ and • tjffcc \\i‘re flirice repeated ; slipr- 
'm f-,* ss\. i'iiueats. and, to erown the entertainment* piA’. 

and I'.ise-water uere .sul»joincd*to the former 
,>.u t ol" (he ln-at. *1 

^die I'a di.f was very imjmsirive, as nsual, and wlien I 
■ >)s(* ?(» y;t. awir^, biv'^i^eil in.- down *ai;aiii: it was 

'j('i difli lily I k'\rtnt‘d inysLlf IVnin st.i^in.ij that ni"*ht 
and |)arta.^in,!j «»!’ a feasl to which he invited 
•M- . Ifi ashed, what he Qould do for me, aiftl wheliicivi 
. ni s -t II e\ fhiii,^- in the*plare; he, added, *• You have 
) ' ■ 1 it ihe ( asih- liom without*—therein nothiir^- wortli 
. I'l iI!u ii'sidi- of d.’* 

. iiiie.l t'lkr. hv toe wav. Unit the. 'I'nrlvS !nte cx- 
* • • 

' .i- . 'lv p-al oi-- ol anv one vi^il 11114' tlif* wmks of tlicwfi* 

il .([♦ills. .-I 1 V di viMee no i'r.ink, w ilhont a firman 

!i 'i.- f*o! ir, i.i i .»j. .•( 1hi ill . this I iviiew, and re- 

1 th.il I XN.-," Ilia’ll jili ased witl> ’he o^nle, hi^t did 

• )( \. i-ih to lool' a! i'll iiiti'iioi- of the huimm;;'. lie then 

e! 'll. what I h.-.i 1 i'mi. to a-r i^lln- cm lO’dly *\)l Iravcd- 

f ■ i‘. a loiKsl.ini so iroi' f,i‘ siirpi-iM-, and ot‘ a*liUle con- 

i'l'i' aiiioM”,'? (lie ‘riii'^^s) and w..s iiiiswered. “ Tlio 

'.ii am! M-'-i. ;ti.)i', wimh \’,e!-e n ]!..n'e<| tti he \epy 

i -.utilid; ni l sir,.it, a e;;•' d ii.dijcal curioyty 

•/pml.iN, ''h|i t ' il' ./ i’. oMdi i-stiKMl • and iwTien, 

V an e\ji!.o,. 0 | .- 1 . I O'lVil, 1 l.a! il was tiie htiTani ot’wa- 
e nriil. ;• I iii> ht') fow'nc'i I ailiided, the vi,nu ;;(‘8 of 
.ill in the r loin |)mI on ,.n .ic oi aslonishment, mi\ed with 
a I eciaiii siniie, (hastme.l h, the 141*111 iU oi‘ their looks, 
ailo'a'tli(‘r imh’sriih.dde ; . nl the V i/iee a.sked me, with 
a ivieal deal ol‘ nai'i'ii.. W/'iellier I liad tio water of tlial 
' 0)1 ill iii\ <>w n coiinlo ? ad !in.^, lliat l^'nillaml heini^, as 
he Ik .icd, an islain'. in -’llmid have thoii^‘Iftwe Iiadi 4 reaf 
plentv. I endeavoured to inloini him, that it was not 
the s.iltness ol fin- wali-t to w!u' h 1 <ul?id'.-d. hot the llu\ 
and li-llnx’. 'i ha’ Jil' ilid notsm-M. me in any stead was 
' va.lent Icoin ilie ronliio^' d sm-jn-tsi ^narld-.t in the, (,ices 
'fall |!i-esi.iii : hilt hi" assured III", linft I should 

iiiive the (M'l.jief aileiid.uire (o(onii‘\ me to the bridge, 
■.\heu' I iniglii \ iew tin- oii)('i I of nr>^|onrne\. ^ 

•Sliorllx after tin-, f willidn*w; and ye.lni-ning down 
•lairs, saw ni\ att -mlaiit lii metrins be.sii ged hy all the 
(’■ne dresl m.-u w Ikt laid ollii i.’.te'I in the room, and w! ' . 
oi . |, , V 



the moment he opened hiH purse, to make the customary 
presents for irie, throfii^ed^about him, and so fri,G;litenc(I 
iikn, ,that he parted with c\ery zerjiiiri in liis pocket, 
iiroountinj; to Ijetwecn eii^htoaiid nine (guineas. Their cla- 
inoiir and im[|^>rtutiity was such, that he liad (or,q;ot the 
prudent and usua] plan of ( ullin.t; lor the pipe-bearer,*tlie 
pai;;‘'s cari'yinV; in tjie Police, sweetmeats, sl»/*rbet, aiid 
perfume, and*‘4?i\irit^ to each live piastres: indeed, he 
was alto.^^ether terrified, and ha^ some excuse, lor I.:- 
jdarins. ‘ • 

lint the most ridiculous pnrt of the proceeding was tu 
( onie, arni ono^'wliicli I'aiii rather lotli to detail, as tie 
principal characier in llie fan e was nnwilliiiJi^ly acted hy. 
or railler rorced upon, 

Several «d‘the I’aslia’s soldiers were \>aitinj> \\ ilhouv 
in the yanl, and tliese, preceded h\ (woof thv* nmst le 
vereiid-lookiii/.; person a fd‘ I ho a hole court, L'lii.uises. 

or t^’hanihefiains. with vshile wands, ami their heard:* 
Jiarii^ini; down to their w.iists, ;u ( oinjiaoied me in a sor- 
uf pM.n'i '" n*’* towards llie hiid^a’. e had some di^ 
lance to v-alh ; the i rowd .;j;arhen d as we [iroeeetled, ant? 
in a sluirt time our train lilli^d the street. We walker 
very slow'1_\, the. two inajeslii ( onduclor's beioi:^ saliitet' 
resKyclfolly hy fifty'peojilt; v horn we met, and \eiw lei 
sinVry re.tip-nini^ tlie salam and iisi;al olndsance. 

The pa's.sengcrs and siirroniidiiiL; crowd ])erpetiiallv 
questioned my attendant.s as to the ohject < f the pro(<-, 
sion, and were told that a Frank was i^oiiii^ to look ai 
the water. 1 '’oiild hear the Turkish words siiriiih iiiL' 

O ► «, 

“ Water, Water,” a liiindird times repeateil. 

1 advaneeil to the bridp;e with nil in\ suite, went iialf 
way ai ross it, and iookiiii^ oxer (lie railin,^s lialf a ini- 
imle, turned loiind to one of the qrave chamberlains, aiii* 
said I was satisfied; wIkmi he and his ci^onpanion Imxved 
profoundh, and,'without sax in,:;; a word, lurmul on theii 
heels, am! marshalled and preceded the atleifdaiUs hatk 
to the house wlierf I had left iiiy liorses, a ijreat crowd 
following|i^ before. 

To each of these £j;rc:it courtiei*s, wlujse furred cloaks 
were xvorth more t|,»aii all my travelliiii; wardrobe, and to 
whom, liad I qot known the Turks piuitv well hx that 
time, l«shoid(I liax’e been afraid to liaxe olVered an' j)resent 
of money, I gave a zequiii, a little moit tlian half-a-guinea: 



aiul lt»riltP rof pipf of tliis fliPy bowed as .^eavely aso.\i‘r, 
:un) ratiii'iii'd slowly to tlie palace, walking', as is the 
ra‘'liioii nf the higher orders hi Turkey, with their t^cs 
turned inwards. , / 

Yon iua\ be sure,* that, alVr this ridirulhiis advcntuije, 
t did not stir out of the Aga's house iititil my horses were 
rea*dy to leafe the town, iioa aftcnipt to have any other 
sight of t'je water than that whjHi l^o^^oTiig to and rc- 
Mirning from the island. • 

hat I w’itnessed of the Euripns w'as, that the stream 
Hows with \iolence, liae inill-raee, under4he bridgei, 
tin! tbal a strong eddy is ijbservable on that side from 
wlii('b it is abonl to eiin, about n hundred yard^ above 
Mir bridgi'S ; the (Uirrenl, however, not being at all ajipa- 
rent at a greater ilistaiiee. eitlier to the south or* yorth. 
Yet the ebbing and llow'ing arc saiil to be visible •at, twr* 
>!■ a (loy.ifi leagues distanee, at <*acli side of tlie strait, 

\ marks slinw n of 11'** ris'rtig and falling of the water 
in '>e\eral small ba}s in both roasts, 'riie^leptli oj' the 
iream is \ciy inconsiderable, not mneb more tiian four 
icet. ^ • 

it was with dillii'iilty that I could gid any account of 
^!ii‘' jdienomenon. 'I'lie d'iniot Doctor (old me, lluit, <* per 
he had never heen to look at it; hnt that, if any orx# 
liad told me fha» the i hange took jdace more than l^vicc 
i(< !\\eiil\ finir hour"’, he l.irieied the pi'rsou had ’'i(*(l.’^ 
file S"< IS tar\ Slid it i I'iiiiged se\eii times inNhat S|)acc 
.»( lime ; aiid'Oiie of the 'Tniks guarding tiic tower be- 
.weeii (lie two bridges, and living on the spot, averred it 
altered its eourse live times, favouring me at the same 
lime with the cause of tins miracle. 

Not a great man # vears ago,” said he, « this water 
wa^ like an\ other nart (d‘ the sea, and did not Ilow’ at 
nil ; hnt a Hadji, (tliai i^, a holy Turk, wlm had been to 
Mecca) being a, prisoiiej* in that towel*, when the Infidels 
had the [ilace, ,oi<l conlim'd in a dark eill, where he could 
M'i‘ not!iin*g i)ii> liie w ater Ix'low', llirongli a liolc in his 
iii;iig('on, h'-ggetl ot {ii)d*io 'icnd him ^onie sign by wliieli 
he iniglil kilo \ when to prav. His reipje.'it was’gran^d, 

I)> the ( liangi wNiich iininedialely tookjdacc in the flow¬ 
ing and retlowiiig of (he stream ; aml^since that time, thc^ 

( iJi’ient li.is a!' red it." M)iir',e at each of tjie five seasons 

it jira'er/' • 




The man told this story H:(’ jim oi w iicisoii wlio 
believed it Iwmself; yet it was dear enoii!j;li, lliat, j,houi;li 
haying daily opportunities of so doing, he had iie\ee 
tl^)ugljt about ascertaining* whether the, tiiie did < hunge. 
at,day-brcak,'at mid-day, tjvo lioiiis*^ and a liatr helore 
siin-sof, at sur^set,*aiid aii hour and a halt alh i- liie live 
times ])rescribtMl by the Mi^iojiietan law, d! l!:. I' ifow 
was not langhing, of as he .sptihcilo iiy ‘i-tough 

an interpreter/^ codid not he a veiy apefji. (ini;,i . he 
gave surely as strong an exain[)lefis could iTt v.'-li lu.a 
gi'ned, of the disitulinatjon so a])p'arent in lite loilov.'ei- 
of all ridiculous siiperstitionfj, to eon\ni( e lln insehes of 
the foil^ of tlfeir credulity. He, might any da) have 
found out that the talc was not li-ue, and that tlie iiadj! 
had n/)t obtained permissinn of (iod that the rotirse ol 
45,0 seji. should be altered at the, ti\e j)ci iof!s settled hfr of¬ 
fering np the pr’ayer.s .of the believers. Yei^. with the 
feelings (d‘ a true devotee, he iiref"! red t«) jiropagate, ra- 
tber jhan to (examine, the holy (able; and. in spile of 
evidence forced upon his constant m tice, w onld not trust 
liiinHelf witli a suspicion of its falsil). 

Had A.istolle hit upon so eas) a solnlion id' tins won 
dtV, he Would lia\e atldressed himselr lo a jicoplc as leli- 
^ions, and' rnrise<juently .os credulous, as the 'I'nrks. 

T|^ie account whi( li„SVIieIer l opied from the .lesint I’a 
bill! iunl collec ted on the spot, altlnpigli not Irom his per 
sonal expi-:fien( e, lie not being lyiig enough in the jdaee. 
was, that it was subject to the same laws as the tides of 
the ocean, for eighteen da)s of eiec) moon, and was ir- 
regidar, having twelve, thirteen, or fourteen ilowings and 
cbbiiigs for the otlict’ eleven da)s, that is, that il was re 
gular for the three last da)s of the old moon, and the 
ciglit first of the new, then irregidar for live (Ia)s, regu¬ 
lar again foritlie next seven, and irregular for the other 
six. Tlie water seldom rose to two feet, and iisiialh not 
above one ; and* t ontrar) to the ocean, it llowc ii towards 
the sea, and ehin il towards tlie main land ol' i he. ^al), 
northwards. On the irregular*dais il rose lor half .10 


liour, and fell for three rjuai lers ; jiul whea 
six hours in each direction, losing an horr 
not appear to be inllnenced hv (lie wind. 
J'aiwcver. whirl| 1 conclude to be, on - < I, do. 
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•(,<» ;i( ( oiinl ^1)1’llio ( nor lor llic ditlVr- 

ciK (■ luinibrr in tliose irirmnlai-chaii(^os. . 

I in^hcir quite (ntqualilied'to speak on such a^de- 
haled [xiitil : and sliali« therefore, only add uhat \^'as/)ld* 
nn- h\ a (ircek ol* Athens,ho had resided three \4‘ais 
it Kuripo. lie said, that he’ronsiderecl the rh{ln{i;es to* 
di^jM iid ( hi« 4 I> u|)on the \\iyd,*\Nliich, ovviiii'to the (lijLcIi 
imids ill jhe \«i( intty hf the stiart, is partif ulai-|\ vai'iahle 
in thispl.ne. '|’he (\no .^reat j^ulfs, l«fi*so the> may he 
t ailed. at*flie north ami south of the strait, wiiirh pre:>ent 
a lars^e sm lare tf> e\i*r} storm Ihat blows, iivid I'L'ceixe^lic 
wliolr ioree of tin* Arehipi*la,e;o, coininiinn ate with each 
other at this nai row shallow < itannel ; Ko that the Kuri- 
pus nia\ he a sort oT haromelei*, indicative of ever^y 
ehaiij^i, and of w hatever nsiiii*' and r.illine; ol ’t^e tide, 
not visible in the open ex|)an.se of waliT.s, tln'i'-ttma}»-U'. 
ill files! •a-as. I did not. lio\vev.i,'r, see anv marks of the 
wafer hnn^ j ver liiji;'4er al'ofie time than at another. 

lli* aiidi d, that in- oh^erved. that wheif the wipd was 
1101 ill 01 sotilli, that IS, (‘Miter (i{) or (htwii the sli'ait, the 
ait<'rtttioii to(»k |d<t(e only four times in the tvu'ity-four 
i.oiii.>; hot tliaf wlnn it was from the etist* and hiew 
stioii/^lv ovi-r (In^ hi,e,li nmimtams heliiiid h^;^ripo, tlnjn*- 
fliiMs toil, pkne more lre(|iieiitlv, fen or twt*lv'(* times; • 
and tliai |i,ii'li< iil^.i'lv ininieiiiatel^' hel'ori* tin* fullytf tin' 
iiiuMii, do I HI hiMi'iii and eildii l .is well as the iafMdit\ 
of lill-.-.In an., were vei;\ nn.( li im leased. 'i\ere. vfas ne 
vir, at ao_> .season, e.iiy (snain rnli'. with re.specl. ('ithci 
>0 dll- jiv rioii or till’ )ii!i!'lii‘i’ oi the chanties. 

r'low’ (it lla aiif ieitis who inquired into this phenoine 
non. were aware, that the story of the Kiiripus changiii;.; 
ilseonise alwavs sen 1 unes dnrini; the day, was iin 
tonnded : and the ici oent i^ieen of it hy Livv,^- cori'cs 
ponds, in .‘onie iin aoirt , wdli that of ir.y yVtheniaii in 
i'oriiiant. J’lie brid^f wliiili anciently ninneeted the main 
am! till' island was con.-iiiieraijly loiiji'fr than that which 

at prcseift set' llio sanjt purpose. | 

• • 

' .N on (* \ .-.’i'. nil (ii'^.jiK- tin i- pra alljs inontibns suBitl ac nrocf I 
liiM (!' I If Oillu. 1i (, *1 Ml .psiini Kuripi non «>< pt jcs. die, siciITf.inia 
t'lt.Ui |.' 0 .lii, ■ n:. I .ciprni ai , ■^ed leniere in niodiim V( nti, imiir 
hue ii'ii I ilSii ’.iis'.niii . \ ■ liit TT.oiitc pi'xtipili devolntus lorrens v.i 
pi'.iii’ — I I l.'T 1' ’ wvii, r ip (j j 
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\Vc iu‘c lUiormi'd, tlmt tin* sh’aii nas made njorc fuu - 
row by a <l,»k(‘, wliicli the inhabitants of Clialcis. con- 
stnicted to Icsso!! the passatijc ; and it is by no means im- 
‘ imH^abl/r', tii.it I be whole of the flat on whieh llie fortified 
parf of K.^ripo'now stands, and whiefi is surrounded on 
‘ the larnf side b3^a\^i(le marsh, was formerly (■o\ered by 
tlie wafers of the Kuripiis.' « 

I did not heaV ol anv ffiinains of’the aneientrCludfis, 
in or near tlie rriode.rn town ; the rastlo,rnnd sonn* of the, 
oldest houses, retain sie^ns ai tin' oldf > eneliantmihlintrs; 
ani^> some very lari^e sbnirs in fiie N^orks look as if liiey 
onec belon,i?e(l to more superb ^‘difices. 

This i.^land whs ronsidv-red one of the most iiiipf>i tant 
of the possessions of Ve.nii e, in the [irospenlv^ of that 
powerfnf republir; and one of tl»e nieniorials of former 
jfi'WitncJ.s, ilisplayed at this day at St. Mare’s, is the 
standard of the fCina^ilom of Nei>;ro()on(e. 'I’htr eapilal 
fown, for many 3ears afler ils** rede, *ioii by Malmmet tlie 
8eeon(J, was tftc usual residenee, and under tlie imnn'di- 
ate command, of tlie Capudan Paslia, the lli.^b Admii al 
of flic yhii kisb llcM'ts. 

'riie 'rufks liiive a ff)iislan< apjirelieusioii <biU some rl 
foi't* is iiitenihal ai^ainst fbi' islaytl 113 tb-' f'bi istian Pow¬ 
ers, and art'eonse(|uentl3, as binleil In f.ire, ridii idously 
ranlio^is about tlie lorliVeafions of h)_i;i ii)o. 

My 'Sourj^ey, or posimaii, l(dd im;, ih.it be bad been 
witnerls to a^i inudeasant scene in, this place. \ Frank 
tra\elh*r, havini’’ a firman from (lie Porte, \u.^(cd thecas 
tie, and was about to r(‘(ire. when (In' Caplaio of tin 
'riirkisli guard stept up to him, ami asked him for ids 
Imperial lieciise for seeing the place, 'The Fiaiik ga\e 
him ^^hat he desired; n[)oii whiili Ikv Turk, perusing it 
\ery seriously, asked him if he had 110 other order ; and 
iieiiig answered in the negali\e, es.cl:timcd, ** ( sei' In'rc 
a ])crmissioii for 3on to come into the ca-jile—hut none 
for you to go out!"' and, so sa3 iiig, he shot the g.'ite. and 
confmed the traveller for some da3s, as a waVniiig to 
him for tlic future lo’repress his (hii iosit3. 

I [lave sinre heard of a similar f ansaclion having ta¬ 
ken place in Candia, with the addition, that the Fiank, 
an Knglishman, resisted, and was kill' d. 'I’lu' 'i'ln ksof 
hotli islands heap mm li the same chaeai ter for I'croi ny 
,i*i!l hatred of strangers ; but lht‘ Faniliote is llie more 



;i'vcl\k and spirited of the t\No, and his nation supplies all 
The best sailurs in the Turkish Hect. 

[n addition to their other vile propensities, the Ae/i’o 
ponfines are disfin*s 5 nislied,*anp)njs;sl a luitioii of sensfia!- 
t->Js, by that horrid perversity^of ta.fte, '|hieh an* ancieni 
iostorian hfls superadded ;i« a dis,:;usHn!^ trait to his li- 
iiished jiv'tore of a ^illain, '^ afftl which appears an uii- 
.varrantaMo exotss in the e}es e\en tTf the Orientals 
'tp'iiisels es’. ' 

'i’lie island is no\v,*as i| was formerly, Vidnahlc onfic- 
toimtot the extraordinary fertility of its soil, and (lie 
fHiarility of corn with wlm h it sTipjdies tiV* ad|a(’enteonn- 
trii'.s, ^I’wenty for one is mentioned as the Lominoii re- 
*rirn ol grain.j ' « 

I' roin Kgripo we returned, hy a shorter way than tHat 
\vhi(fi w^‘ had traversial in the morning, to Scimitari, 
cro‘sing a clelt in (In# hills* hefore we ( anie to \ atlii, a 
litlle hey Olid I lie port of Aull.s, most probflhi} in ijie ex- 
at t direction of the nmd wlm h formerly led from Chaicis 
to 'I'liehes. 'I’lie \ery aruieiitc ity of M\(■.iiessii,s,«n()f. fur 
from tli(‘ sea. and snrrouiided with extensive lields, 

. c.... IS the expression of Homer), was in this 

(jiiai'li r of l>(i‘o(ia, ulmli e.lierwaids came* under f/in 
power .It 'ranagiM. a ti'y imlepei»i« lit long alter aii- 
iiioMi\ (it 1 h. (m s !i'^(| t!e< litied. I \ as! niiinJiers of coins 
fiiiM hi'cM toiiiid h\ li.' asaiiK cf this V illaj^ in |»I(mgli- 
oig iij. rh(‘ l■(■ie:!llJOlll•lrK; plain. A large collection was 
presi'iii. (1 to me : one ot tlam wci-^ a topper (oin of I’a 
nagra; it liad In cn foai.d m ar a spot r aJIed (ircmatlia. 
one hour and a h.ilt (■> (he -.oiitli of hi iioitari. 

Itctnrniiig to in . iiii. ';e. and waiting for some refn-sli 
meiit. I aHuided a hiiital. riie dead was a poor woman 
who had Ineii alive when [ i( il ihc pla' ‘ iti tin; irmriimg 

,Slie was l arri^Ml in a i ng into the little clinrch, and laid 

. » 
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down on the iloor> with notiiiii{^ hut a tlnn Blrip of coituii 
tied about her. Two raloyep peifornied the- service over 
1ie9»infa luisty manner, wlien she was carried out, and 
])u# into a trcncli not deej)fj' t-haii two or three feet. Be 
fore juittiiii? I»C| in tl»c (^rave, they tied sandals to hei 
feel, which, when flie was l<i«d in the earth, 'were adjust 
ed by a man jiiimnaFinlo the jnt and |d:icedtljem up 
ri.i^ht, like lljosfi of a recumbent statue on a tomb ; the 
same person, takiiit; a small Hut stone, on one el 

lilt priests Iftid made tbo>sign pf tile cross, laid it upon 
her breast, and immediately after, with the assistant e of 
others, covered *^1110 body with earth. There were six <dd 
women altendin.e: as intnirners, but the>, as nejl as jla- 
rest ol« (jic con.i^res^atioii, seemetl rather merry than sro'- 
ftdTiavifij; with a le\ity v\hich 1 was jiroccedine: to reniar.^ 
upon, wlieri one of lliein said, ** Wliy slioold *wl- wt'»’ 5 ? 
for her, she Was an orphan*; show as sixty \ea!'s (dd ; 
how fiun any but; care Idr sia li a person;" li is !nij>o-> 
sihle It) answer a (juestion, dictaifu li\ senium nts s . hi 
t|uentiy li'll, <hou?.;li s-o vldoin t oidc'sed, h\ (he '.\i( 
ty of inaiikind. 

'The day aflej w ards. Joy p;U'( > pcoi et'ded tni the roa«'' 
toNvards jMe_i;;ara, d«'(cr!oinin;iij so i.oconlrivt* liie joiii nii s. 
tluitjC^miejht slc(“p tlseifirst ni/^ld a( ii mona-%tcr> silnatml 
in the soulbTii detlivities of t’it)i 4 *n»ii, and from thic 
place* visili^iie ruins of i’laln a. , 

'JMie path liiy to the sonlli, for an hour an<I .a half t>vei 
a ])lain w liuse ('oni-Iainis aie attached to t!ie \illa/^e o! 
St imita;; ; it then passed iintlcr a Itiw lull, the s|»o( calh 
ed (iremalhii, round which, particularly t») the south am! 
cast, arc se\ecal pieces of ant ieni w^iils, besides somt‘ re 
mains ol’ a lai-e^e huiidint^' on (he snininit. I(‘ tliis jilat e 
he not too far* from the sea, it answt rs t(dei*ahly to the 
site of 'l’anap:ra, anti the hill above nmy be that one- 
called rerycius. *lt is west from the tower near .Knue- 
and south-south-west from 'i'hobis. ' 

The road from 'ril'na‘.rra to P!a*t;ea,two hundred stadiai 
waaroiififli and momitaiiious. At y little distance heyonil 
Grematha, w e crossed tfie Asopns, anti ca'mc directly into 
l.be mountains, arairxe of h'.hitias. tn* Cithreron, ainl soon 
passed :i riiiiieA chajM'i on a kiioli. In this chajud arc 
parts of*'the shafts of four small marble cfdnmn-', whkii 
have ‘.”i\cn the snot ihe nntn'' of <':isft'(. 'Tin' road tli*’*! 
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MV to the wpst-nortli-wcst. ()m a al)o\o to the 

iii(. fi()uil:-rast, we saw a village, ]NIavr()mati. Still 
as( nuliug, and turning ninre,w e'^lward lor afniutjan liwtir, 
,\(* got into a narro V valley, with rock^ Irills i»i cArli * 
and continued tliroiigili Uiis, in a path which ^as 
ojjly a goat-track, top another^li(mr,*wln|i we eainc upon* 
• lie load we*had liefnre travelled t’roiiv TLebes to Athens, 
liaxin?- 0*1 oiil' left the ruined if?wej;.* ^ 

In sieai^of rei'jiaining in the same direT:tion, westward 
'fvwiiids rlat.ea. and so ti*aveJIin.g through that part of 
IJo'otia which was called, Para'ojjia, we tiifned into ttiis 
road, and crossing tlu' low rocky ridge of Cithieron to 
ilie siMith, went over the wi'steili evlreinity of llie plain 
ol’ Scovy'ta. pas'^ing h\ the village of Spalisc. We then 
weni again to (he westwai'd, and got in half an [nwr into 
he 111.Hii,tains. Ciilneron here is very high, and co\^i« 
I’d wii!) ildi k woods, cliiellv ol' pine, which have given il 
‘lie ino(h r!i nanie id' Ulati.tk. 

'riien w.is no <[ir( ( t p itii i.) tlie nionafflery or^whiclt 
.ve wiTi- in seaei h, ,so that v\e soon li.sl our way, and 
parted, '-.one oT os keeping high up ou the hi;ovts, and 
ih'- others s( I ik i !!g low I r down. diieiii\ ai’ross S'W^ral 
ii;ii I ' ^ V alifv-I and < iuc'jn'., iiwani'. the jjoinf. wliither 
wi our I g.i'-e inv hor^e lo ‘one, ol' flic ' 

ya '-'iui n. an'', ii.-iiig . hudiiiug Miiiiir ahove (lie trn’soii 
iiie ji d.-t i.l .1 anno dis ant e, toadi^ towards if, 

e ■' •I'liiit., ill!" .1 w r.iiv di‘!l, ulure two toh euls * tVoin 
opiiusiu diilK I III" (I I Ik ir '’n aiiis, and iMlIial diivvn a 
^Il'l•p prei ijiiee ir.;" tie’ piii.:i' h. low. I had gone too 
juick i'or l)'’im'li las. v'!.o w.i^ h li hehiod me .nnongst 
•|n woo i^. It vvas a '- ni <•''‘liiiig. and no olln r sound 
was to he heard i/Ut •he gi ’• le da'ilimg ol' (he torrent, 
wM'isc hi'iiik I wee "ojoiig down, when the ei lioi'‘- of 
t'nha'ion were at oik-, a'a.ikened h_> tl/e ‘flioilliiig ot my 
atlendaii!. am*,startnig ti(i. 1 heard mv nan I' jieated as 
.t in tiM/nder, from everv < oi’iier o| f?5c v,.>( ainjiliillira- 
■ reot v.ood} r:!f- as oouf! me. Immediately atlerwards 
'he man himself ajipeai^'d ; and heilig {pie.stioned as to 
‘.he ( aiis ’ ol his alarm,, .said. “ 1 was afraiil, Sir. thatj^*** 
might have been em oiinleied hy some wild beast: the 
tnoiinlains aie full of them.'* , 
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I was not pcrhajis quite so apprclicnsive of the wild 
beasts^ that is* the woh:cs» as DemetriuS) but wishhig to 
reqeh the monastery, proreeded to climb the ascent be¬ 
fore ufil*. We so^n overtook a monk an/J a little boy, driv- 
ing*an ass laden with fag.8;ot§ up a steep zij'-zag path 
tlirniigii the wolds, and taking them for guiijes, airivod, 
after a good deal of fatigj^, ift the end of our day’s jour¬ 
ney. • • • ' 

It was some time before we could gaiiradmittance; and 
had not Denjetrius made himself ki^own to a Monk who 
held parley with us feom'one of the casements, we sliould 
not have«becn si/lfercd to entef. My Athenian, who knew 
this fraternitv pretty well, told them at first that we only 
wanted sec their church, one of the curiosities of mo- 
de^l-n Grecjce, and extolled as such in Meletius* Geogra¬ 
phy. \Vhilst, however, we were surveying tlie^ interioi 
of that building, they were tj^ild vve iiitciidcd to puss the 
night with t|iem ; when they iu4kcd who were com¬ 
ing bdiind of the party, und weiv answered an Albanian, 
a Christian. Vasili^' at this inotnent entered the churt h, 
and confh'iued the I'eport, by crossing liiinself very de¬ 
voutly. They then frankly roni'essed, that had they be-. 
held this p/:rson before we had'been let in, they would 
certainly not have opened their gates, especially as, see¬ 
ing that we were nothin the high-way, rr^atTat^, 

they had sq^ie suspicions of ns, and* were afraid of being 
entrapped, as they had been a wdek before, to be the un¬ 
willing hosts of a very large party for many days : as it 
was, however, they accommodated us with a room in onc 
of the. corners of their quadrangular building, and were 
attentive and hospitable. 

Agios Meletius, fop'so it is called* is placed on a green 
area half wav up the sides of Cithaeron, the only flat 
spot to be found in the mountain, w hich, both above and 
below the monastery, is a mass of vast precipices, shad¬ 
ed with dark forests of pine. A green vale of, some ex 
tent, at the foot of tjie mountain,^,covered w ith flocks and 
herds belonging to the Monks, and the road to Megara, 
winding over the opposite hills <;o the ,south, are seen 
from this spot, but the surrounding woods shut out the 
view on every other*^ide. 

The building is larger than that on Mount Pcndole, or 
any other monastery w’bicli we visited^ but is of the samo 
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1 ‘ude and massy construction, with only one iron door of 
entra'ncc, and several casements, .or rather luop-hulos, in 
the upper parts of the wall,*which serve the pur^>s^ of* 
windows for the cells, and also of loop-holes, whence 
musketry may be ^successfully used on an emerg:ency. • 
Diic Monks, are supplied \^it}r guns and^ther arms, and 
unless taken ])y surprise, could.never*be ftirced to admit 
any body of men, however large. * The^experiment has 
frequently been tried by parties of Albanians, travelling 
fi'bin Thebes through the Megaris into the«Morea, \i^o 
have always been repulsefl. 

These stout saints should be. in number fifty, but at 
present there are only ten resident caloyers, and five 
more slTperintcnding distant metochis. For thev Recruit¬ 
ing of their order, they have established a smAll schnol 
in the mpiiastcry, and ten or t\\elve boys are instructed 
in all the accomplishments .which are necessary for their 
intended profession, tiTat is, to read the ritual of the Greek 
church in a quick sing-song tone. These lads aA) well 
fed, clothed, and lodged by the Monks; and thpir pa¬ 
rents have ail the care and expense of their ohlldren ta- 
. ken at once off their hands, besides being sure that they 
will he comfortably established in this life, and secure.of . 
a briglit reversion in the next world. ^ 

Tiic church of St. Metetiiis has a dome, supportdd by 
pillars of red marble^ generally supposed po^hyry* Be¬ 
fore the sanctuary are* two octagonal pilasters, of the 
same material, and four smaller pillars of marble sup¬ 
port the dome of the holy recess. The Monks, who be¬ 
fore had had some dealings with Demetrias as a painter, 
consulted him, in m.^ presence, about a scheme they had 
in view, of taking down these marble pillars, and sup¬ 
plying their place with four of wood. TJicse, they ob¬ 
served, would better bear and display the gilding, with 
with which th/^y intended to adorn thit whole interior of 
the building!!! The pillars are of a size that shows 
they must have been t^rn from some remains near the 
spot; and in a grove a little below the monastery there 
is a grotto and. a bath; apparently ancient and perhaps 
belonging to some chapel sacred to one of the deities of 
Citheerori, from which the marbles* may have been re¬ 
moved to the church of Meletius. Then? is a sepulchral 
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inscription on a stone inserted in the wall on one side 
the.ciiuirli door. ' 

ft ^ccins that the ancient, as well as the modern 
GiieekSy were ftmd of fixiiij'j:lieir hahHations in the hii^h' 
' cst accessible snotSHiri the sides ot' tl‘eir mountains, con¬ 
sulting at the rame time tliey* healtH and their security. 
The latter obj^'et fias beiir particularly aftwiided to hv the 
Monks, who, a»:*thp dame time that thc^ liavc selected al¬ 
most every beaiitilid spot, either in the vallies,* or on the 
shapes of woody hills, fqr the 6itc<of their uniitiinhered 
monasteries, have also fixed some of these holj retreats 
on the Very pt^Aks of tfie liig’liest rocks, whither it docs 
not appear how it was possible to convey materials for 
erecting their cells. 

t «Tliei?e is amongst the ranges of Mezzovo, or Pindns, 
at no great distance from a han, r ailed Kokmiliotiko, the 
supposed site of Goinpiii,^ Or high i‘o(k with nine sum¬ 
mits, called Meteora, and on each of thesr pe.iks, which 
are in a cluster together, is a small iuonastn >. Melcora 
being «Mi the road leading from loanniiia t(» Tina ala and 
Larissa, the Monks of these aerial liabitalions hav*' ton- 
triVed to sernre tliomsrdves froiii all sorpi ises, or uiiwel- 
ceme visitants, by cutting down tliose ririges of their 
I’ockn by which tliey^. first ascended them, ami all the 
moiflasteries are now perfectly inaccessible. The Monks 
whoicav««<^ie society for the sake'of jnircliasing provi¬ 
sions, or on other necessary occasions, are- let down from 
the summits of the mountain in baskets, to the highest 
landing-place, perhaps a hundred feet below, ami, on 
their return, are drawn up into the monasteries by the 
same contrivance. ^ , 

One may surely be at a loss to guess what charms life 
can have for. a caloycr of Meteora, a prisoner on the 
ridge of a bare rock. Security is not acceptable on such 
conditions. Yet,pfroni amongst the varibties of human 
conduct, we may collect other instances of volucitary pri¬ 
vations equally unaccountable, tand produced, indepen¬ 
dent of habit or constraint, by original eccentricity of 
miiTd. A Monk of St. Meletius, kitting }\ith one or two 
others of his order in my cell, and taking a glass or two 
bf rossoglio, which ^e usually carried with us in ourcaii- 

* Letter VL p. 64. , 



treii, coDtesscd to me, that he never had in his life felt an 
to change his plat?Cyand having from his 
ihildhood belonged to the motiastery, had seldom want^iv 
ctl beyond its preckicts : ** lAir four years,” said lie,^« I 
have not gone farticr from*th6 gate, than the grotto in « 
tilt* grove, ajid pcrh\ps ano^licl* four ycafs may pass be¬ 
fore 1 go dowp into tiie plain. • I am liot^ond of travel¬ 
ling, yet some of us prefer being alA’oad? sind Uadji there 
has been tc, Jerusalem ; for myself, 1 do not wish to re¬ 
move from tliis spot,«tid vvould^not go cvenjto one of ^le 
farms of our monastery.” 

I’lie Monk who spoke *was onc-and-4\venty years of 
age, in the bloom of health. Jiadji, or f^ie saint who had 
made llTe pilgrimage, assured me, that the youngn^n had 
spoken tlie truth, ami added besides, that he was'iks jgfio« 
rani as ap infant, wliisjiering sopiething in my ear, which 
was a decisive proof of his innocence. TJie same pil¬ 
grim, a shrewd yoiin,^ fellow, seeing my surprise, conti¬ 
nued to declare, that the ])ropensity of this young ^onk 
to remain forever on tiie mountain, was singular,^ut not 
so singular as the bent and disposition of sviftie others 
*wliom he liad known. ** There is,” lie added, ** a^a- 
loyer of our monastery, ^ho seldom speaks tcv any of us, 
and is never in his cell, exc ept during a few hours in the 
night. The whole of his time is passed with our Acen, 
wiiich he tends, and^o which he has taken ^sh a ftincy, 
that, he will suffer neith^r beast nor man, not even one of 
us, to approach their pasture, but drives aw'uy the in¬ 
truder with stones. He will not let any other herdsman 
assist him in attending the cattle, and our abbot humours 
his inclination, which every day grows more violent.” 

We have read of the lioskoi, or grazing saints, who 
once swarmed over the plains of Mesopotamia: but it 
does nut appear that those fanatics lived with the herds 
like my monk St. Meletius, or affortted quite so strange 
an exam]ilc of the follies and madnesses liable to arise 
amongst members of a gommunity, s»sociated on princi¬ 
ples contrary to common sense, and regulated according 
to a sysrem in direct dppositiun to the general liabits^and 
nature of man. 
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• EARLY in the moi*nin! 2 ^ of the I Ith of February. 

Monk«^, as they \vej*o rofj’iiested, roiiset] my party, 
presefitin.s; me at the same time with a small piece of enn- 
secftAtcd bread, the n'mainder of what had been used fur 
the mass ^lich they had celebrated at the dav^n of day. 
The bage;age was left at the monastery, and the surgee 
and Vasiliy accompanied me on a visit to the ruins of 
Platiea, close to a village whose name is Cockli, on the 
other side, the north, of Cithreron. 

Having with some difficulty descended theills, we got 
into a long valley» called the pl*ain of tin; Calivia of 
Koundouri, the name of a large village in the vicinity. 
This plain, which is partly a green pasture, and partly 
cultivated and div^jilcd into corn-fields and vineyards, ex¬ 
tends westwards for perhaps eight or nine miles; and 
near the extremityit, under ^ amphitheatre of woody 
hills, is a village called Villa. It corresponds in every 
respect with the small territory wliich belonged anciently 
to Elenthere, and was attached first to Boeotia, but after¬ 
wards to Attica. * 

Travelling ^n in this valley to the west for two hours, 
wc turned off into a pass between tli^ hills, on the right. 
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in order to cross the mountain Citliieron, and thus got in; 
to tlic'linc of road which was.ancicntiy (he only route 
from Thebes to Megara. A •path across tlic hills nt^ir 
Villa, to the south-|West» was that leading dii’ccti^ from 
tlic isthmus, and thV one by Vlrich th^ Lacedemouian sir- 
m> marche(4 from Vhe Peloponnesus, #nd penetrated 
through the Eleiisiniaii tcrrftorj' into Atti»a. 

Immcdratelj on entering-thc passf we«(^w, on a rocky 
brow to tiui rigiflt, the remains of an ancient fortress, 
consisting of five low.towcrs, ami a strong yjill running 
a (]narter of a mile, pechaps, roiAid nearly the whole sum¬ 
mit of the rock. • , • • 

I cannot but suppose these to be tlic remains of (Enoe, 
the slrtmg frontier town between Attica and Pmotia, 
which was besieged hy the Spartan Gi neral in <|je 
year of the Pelopuniusian war.* There \^crc two towns 
of this name in Attica ; one^ belonging to the district Tc- 
trapolis. near Maratln%n, of tlie tribe A^^anJ^s ; the other, 
that which we saw, near Pdeutherie, andoftlie ti ih»*Uip- 
pothoontis. ^ 

'Phe ruins, I know' not why, .arc now'called Giflo-Cas- 
Jro, or the (iipsies* Tower. J’here are no traces of amy 
houses within the circuit* of the fortificaliuiiH; but ti)e 
lowers and walls are remaikably entire, and convey a 
very coma t nation of what, according to the system of 
(jri'eek warlarc, was ftic most effiM tnal iiiethoKpf foutify- 
ing a town. A wail liftilt round the summit of a rock, 
would, it must seem, ho the fii-st kind of strong place in¬ 
vented, and the adtlition of tiiwers would be the next im¬ 
provement, and one with which the engineers of antiqui¬ 
ty would he likely to he satisfied, as entirely sufficient for 
all the purposes of delence. The Spartans were consi¬ 
dered as the most inexpert of all tiie Greeks, in the be¬ 
sieging of towns; and the army of Archidaintis, thoiigli 
furnished with Engines and other meatjS of attack, failed 
to reduce, this place; which, however, was no great 
proof of their want of shjlJ j for (En<i|^ was by no means, 
as a late writer,! before referred to, asserts, .a trifling 


•. aura, ly tdc aai Bsieariac triru^lr 

re, 5tc. —Thuevd Hist. lib. ii. cap. 18. * 

f Dc Pauw, sec. 8 tom. i. A circum.slancc which occui;fC(l aftej- 
♦he battle of JPlatza, is a much stronger proof of the incapacity of the 




fort, but one as well quAlificfl to resist attack as conlii 
well be constructed. .Frpm the towers wliirb remain, 
aiqi which are square, it appeai\s tliat these parts of the 
wnVk <Vcre not ji*aised at equal distances from each other, 
biif at every point where 4h<, nature/of the ground re¬ 
quired an angl^ in t*he waits. 'J’liey/ire noWnurli higticr 
than a man, a^d \till not cuiflain uiorc than'iwo persons 
standing uprigljt « * ' • 

A little farther up the pass, beyond (ke ruiqsof dhnu . 
is a fountain erected bv some benevolent Turk, w ho, ar 
cording to usual praetir<5, has t ( r/rded Ins generosity i*; 
golden letters qn the st()ne above the spring : it is railed 
Pctroyrackr. In twenty minutes after this, we left tie' 
road Icpdiiig to Thebes towards the nortli-noith-casf., 
whose'highest point was (oo c ( ailed Tpy? the Tlirc;.- 

Heads, and struck into a lough nniiintain track, conti¬ 
nually ascending, to the north-west. We were, lialf an 
hour in this ^direction before vvc> got to tlie lop of this 
ridge*of Citharon, vslien we had at once a vievN of the 
plains of Bieolia. 'i'lie. minaret of one of the mosrks ot 
Thebes wys xisihle, peeping abo *• tie* low iiioumls to tin 
south of that ciu : Zagari. or Helicon was to the west- 
hprth-wesj, and Lia/vura, or Ihirnassns, w'as just appa¬ 
rent, rising into the sky at the iiorLlierii extremities of lie 
licots'; Cithseron, railged onwards as far.as the eye could 
reach totlj^vvcst; the green plain?* of Platrea, the scene 
of the great battle that e.stablishe.i <^110 liberties of Greece, 
were lying directly below, rather to the left, and a fine 
open country, the ancient Parasopia. and the distric t be 
longing to the city Erythra*., extended under the foot of 
the hills to the right. The river Asopus divided into two 
branches, vvliieh, uniting, form a lAng island, once called 
Oeroe, op])osiieto Piat^ea, not half a ni'h- in hreadtii, was 
seen winding through the whole ot this large flat. 

I shall endeavqpr to give you an ac .iitiit of tlie posi¬ 
tions, with a reference to the battle.=^ Di si ending the hili 
for ten minutes, yop liave on your rigid a s Mall village, 

Spaf'tan in this respect, sv])ir,‘i, indeed, v^"s a pait of Uicr discipline. 
They weft uiv.bU* to force the woodc. niin 'n linii nt of rlie Persian 
camp,unti' lie Athenians came up lo then- .^s.-.iunce 

• Mr Haii'>i4 du Jtocca^v’s plan, lo Vn.chosis, of these positions, 
seems enjireiy wibm*;. He l>:*s pin Mic pass of i lo the 

west, instead of to the east, of Platsa. 
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rali\ if At the foot of the hills. This was the second po¬ 
sition of tin* Giveks, who, mavching from Erj'thrje along 
the roots of Citha'ron^ and*i>assing fijraiae, into thefla-, 
tsean territorv,* wlaced tlieniselves on that spot^o pre- 
vciil the IVrsions from penetrating into Attica or th#Pc- 
IftjxnineMis, hy fheWreat roaiVfrom Thij^es through the* 
pass of r^ijc Vliirh,* jij^t beydnd •Calivi, is seen, 

lookitiif*like (he bed of a toiTciit, rNi^ning through a 
rha‘-n! iir •tlie hifts. 

1 alivi is one hom; and a half from PJaUea. Not far 
Mom (he village, liaU a Inile b'elow in the plain, neA* a 
^oiitai-/ lioiise, is a 8]iriTig, wjtii grea^ probability the 
’laiiK'. \s iiich sijp|)lied the j’oontain Gargaphia, the very spot 
wher(^tlic (ireeks were eiieumped. About a njile to the 
norih-vvest of (lie fountain, the two branches of^e Aso- 
f»es rciiyite. Sloping to the westward dow'n the sides if 
file nioiiutaiii, a little niure^than a mile beyond Calivi,you 
eoinc to a riMilet Ihi^ing down a ravin ; jjnd on a hillock 
above, you see some large sumes disposed into aftqiiare. 
Jt is ini]iossibic to donlM, init That the i‘ivnlet is the Mo- 
iois, to vvliieli the LaredeiiKinirins rt'lited, tTie same 
*iine that the Athenians piissi'il into the plain towards the 
island Iferoc, ainl ‘he IfioirMlciales to (lie qails of Pla- 
tiea, neae the Temple of Juno: the stones on thehilfock* 
may he the reni 'ins of flie clliipel of the Elehsinian 
Ceres. 'This position is half a mile up tl?»;^sides.uf Ci- 
ihjerou. on'ver\ uneven iiiaeshy ground. The whole 
force of the I’erslaes ei'Mssiug tlie Asopus and the plain 
near Gargapiiia. asc ended the roots of the mountain, and 
brought the Larerlemonians to action on the banks of the 
Molo\s. The Gret'J^ allies of the Persians went into the 
plain, and were there routed by the Athenians. 

Continuing for another mile, still alon^ the sides of the 
mountain, yon arrive at a small remain, similar to that 
above the ri'^det. and which may b^tiie vestiges, cither 
of the T‘J™plc of Juno Citha'.ronia, or the heroic monu- 
ineiit of the Platieans^wlio were slain in the battle. 

In less than half a mile beyond, but dov^'nwards to- ' 
wards the plain, yommeet with the first remains, on this 
side, of the walls of Flatiea. The path leads under these, 
and, passing a fountain, takes yem round a kind of ter> 

' Herod. Calliope, cap, 23 • 
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v&Cet surrounded in many^parts with the walls of the an^ 
cient city. The size of .PUtaea may be computed exact¬ 
ly 1^ what is left of these wulls« whose circuit seems to 
have; bebn aboutta mile. Very large stunesy apparently 
parfo.f the foundatiops of houses^ are'icattered upon the 
area of titc terr(\ce> but there arc nf marble remains. 
This terrace is direkly under^hc hipest summits of Ci- 
thseront which iprthist spoi impend in woody precipices 
over the site of the city. The ground al/ove the ruins is 
veiT rugged ^and steep, and the pine-forests advanc6 
witliin a short distance ot the plair*. When we visited 
the placet the siirnmits of the mountain were capped with 
clouds of snow, which formed a fine contrast with the 
dark woods beneath. 

la a-mche of the hills, to the west of the site of Pla- 
t^a^ is the village of Cockli, containing a few ^yi'ctclied 
huts. Beyond is a small plain,- running west-south-west, 
bounded to the^south by the range <if Githseron, and to 
the north by some low hills, separating it from the plain 
of Thesjpise.’tt This I should suppose to be the pass an¬ 
ciently called the Straits of Platica, through which lay 
the Boad to Leuctra. Nearly opposite Cockli, there is a 
sm^ll bridge over one of the hrmichcs of the Asopus, a 
very insignificant stream. The land in the island Oeroe, 
near t^is bridge, is high and rugged, and the point where 
the ri\er divides itself into two bran^ihcs is not visible 
from Gorki iT 

Notwithstanding the circumstantial account, and the 
particular enumeration of the forces of the two nations 
engaged in the battle, given by Herodotus, no traveller 
who has seen the scene of action, which is to tliis day re¬ 
cognisable, by most undoubted signs,' can fail to suspect 
the Grecian historian of some exaggeration. The whole 
conflict must have taken place on a triangular space, 
bounded by the roB([from Thebes into the psiss of Githse- 
ron, five miles, the base of Cithaeron, three miles,,and the 
road from Platsea to Thebes, si^ miles. The Greeks 
were one.hundred am) ton thousand ; the Persians, with 
their confederates, three, hundred and fifty thousand. But 
the most severe part of the action, and in winch, reel n- 
ing both Lacedemonians and Persians, nearly thr; nun- 
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dred and fifty thousand troops were engagped, fought 
on the ravin, in marshy steep ground amongst the hiils» 
where, notwithstanding the •account informs us thaf,the 
cavalry of Mardonius were the most active, it sefims* dif¬ 
ficult to believe Oiat a sfiigle s^uadi^on of horse xhuld, 
have manoguvretlA • * § 

From Gar^aphia\o the Molois is lut little more than 
a mite, hnd, according to the nistorianr (he whole of this 
immensfb body ihuglit in (ess than that space, for Mardo- 
nius advanced into t|ic hills to encounter fausanias. 1 
should fsncy that sHch *an eiftent of ground would not 
contain such numbers, although rang^ in the deepest 
order of vvliich the ancient tactics allowed; and the Per- 
sians^id not advance in any order at all, but Ciinfu8edly.*= 
The fifty thousand allies of Mardonius and tkif A(he- 
niftns nii^ht have fought in the plain between the Asopuft 
and thft loot of the hill, whi(;h, however, according to mo¬ 
dern tactics, would tsot admit of even ^hat number of 
troopi to engage. • 

ltdocs not appear that any part of the action, except 
tlie forcing the Persian camp, took place beyond tlie 
As^us, so that not half of the space above mentioned 
wai occupied by the troops of either party du^ipg the fc- 
ti<n. In short, it is impossible to reconcile the positions 
wth the detailed account transmitled to us by the Greeks 
0 this immortal victory: yet an ingenious antiquarian 
'^ould do much towards such an object, and volumes of 
controversy might be produced on both sides of the ques¬ 
tion. 

Lest it may appear sacrilege to entertain doubts which 
must diminish the lustre of Grecian heroism, I beg yon 
to recollect, that evefi the more sober page of Latin his¬ 
tory has been occasionally viewed witii the eye of scepti¬ 
cism, particularly in Italy, on the scene of some of the 
exploits of the earlier Romans. T^e after tome has 
been uslyptred into the world on suai disputed points, 
and one large quarto, the work of a learned antiquary, 
is occupied solely in treating of the Caudine Fprks. The 
daring mendacity of the Grecian annals, became pr<»ver- 
bial ampngst the Romans, who supposeil that this inge¬ 
nious people owed much of their nuartial fame to their 

» 
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poetS) rhetoricians* and iiistoriansi whose eulogies, and 
'whose records, first of all, perhaps, im\y flattered tiiek* va- 
, but by degrees appear^l wcy-roiindcd, and obtained 
every eredit any)ngst a people who were interested in bc- 
lie^pg them to be just aiwl Knpartiair The warriors of 
^Italy, after sotpe actfuaiQtance wily the merits of the 
Greeks, w'ere pilUng to payroll revert to tlieir artists, 
and to their writers j„theJ were content tb'‘bec«nic their 
pupils; but having found their soldiers/iinabi^.to clicrk 
them for a moment in the career of victory ; and,, indeed, 
liaVing behelVl their most faraeus ^states previously en¬ 
slaved by foreigp tyrants, and* the suppliants, raUier than 
the antagonists of Rome) they could w itli difiicidty enter¬ 
tain any exalted notion of their military prowess,. The 
examples which the Roman youth were directed to study, 
by'day and by night, were the writings, not the actions 
of the Greeks: yet, to tfic latest ages, the nativTsof I'nis 
illustrious country considered theiv.aiicestors as aft')rdiiig 
modeh of the liigln-st extrllence, not, only in the irts of 
peace, but of war, and as worthy of being raiikrawith 
those doH^uerors who had subdued the world. ith vhat 
triumph does the great author of the Parallels atlrinitc 
the glory of Athens to the expbdts of her heroes, raher 
than to the genius of her writers, « This it was,” x- 
claip^s the exulting CV^eroneari, « that raised the statclo 
it glory, thio raised lier to greatri.“ss ; for this, Pind^* 
« calls AtTicns the prop of Greece ; not that she roustt 
** the Greeks by the tragedies of her Phry nicus and lie 
« Thespis, but tliat the sons of the Athenians first at Ar- 
«temisium, (such is his expression), laid the splendid 
foundation of liberty; and at Salaiiiis, at Mycale, at 
« Flatsea, having established in aditinantine security the 
freedom of Greece, transmitted it to the rest of man- 
«kind.”* ‘ 


^ Tetvrei t»(V ^roAiv U( ^raura. tic fAtyt^ot, tv ^cv^roic Tliif 

i'dfot tfUVfAA 'Tut ’E^AfcJoc 'vfofrtiirt rreic cu^ on •i'etic 
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The author of this panegyric^ is, however, obliged tt) 
confess, in another plhce,^ th^t ip his time,^thi^ whole oT 
Greece could hardly furnish Ihree thousand figiiting men; 
a number that, according to ancient history, was once sup¬ 
plied by Meg^ra a one. • • • 

,1’here seems iro \ 'ay <if accojintin^for Jhe large arijaies' 
brought into the hHd by the Greeks diy'ing their civil 
wars, exi:ept*by supposing tlfat ^vory^ man ^capable pf 
bearing JO'jns was occasionally a soldier. * By’what other 
iiwans could the Thebans arm seventy,thousand troops to 
light the Lacedemonians i Wil^n Justinf l&ys down the 
number of soldiers which eould he array|d in tl^e time of 
rhilip of Maecdon, by the wh(»le Grecian confederacy, 
withoert reckoning Laconia, at two hundred thousand in¬ 
fantry and fifteen thousand cavalry, he must,* dti Mr. 
Hume, ill the essay before quoted, has observed, *be* tiit^ 
dci'vStood^to allude to all those w^io could bear arms. In 
truth, the heavy arnii^ were, properly speaking, tliconly 
regular soldiers, and the light troops, as fl appear# from 
the most ancient details of battles, were considered as at¬ 
tendants upon the great effective force. , • * 

, III the battle of Plat«a there were seven helots, with 
the requisite accoutreiiients, attached to every Spartan,:^ 
and about one light-aihiod .soldier to each iiidividuardf 
liie other troops, mabiiig in the. Miole sixty-iiiiio*|hou- 
.sand live hundred of«this kind of force ; inafiy more than 
iiulf of the whole confedvrale army. Thus wc iiiay feelin¬ 
clined to credit the statement of the numbers of the Greek 
forces said to he engaged in their famous battles, but must 
be aliow'ed to doubt a little with re.spect to the myriads of 
the Barbarians, w hich, on the evidence of their own wri¬ 
ters, they are generally believed to have overthrown. 

‘The different amounts of the Persian army who fought 
at Marathon, as transmitted to us by various authorities, 
arc of therasekes suflicient to justify such an incredulity. 
But 1 will conclude these hints, whiefiTwerc suggestedby 
a view of the Plataeati plains, and return to the monaste¬ 
ry of St. Meletius. * * ^ 

The day after my visit to the ruins of Flatsea, v/c set 
out for Mcgara, going first down the mountain, through 
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tliick wpQfls of cvcrgi'ccfis into the plain. Crossing 
\tre got/ Into the public < road leading from Tlnlbes to 
AMens, Megara* and the Morear and in an hour came to 
t^oertfa path ^ranched off’to the left, towards the first of 
ihA^e pjaresy through Eleusils. In ha/f an hour from this 
point, going o^er h)W, bare hills, ^ passed Koundouri, 
a considerable^ village oi]^ thi tup amd sides of a hillock 
under a mountaki to the south-west, and not shkdcd by a 
single tree. Whence we begap to asc(?nd, and travelled 
through pine-forests for an hour and a half, until we Irad 
glHned the lA’ow of the diountain./ 

Looting baqji from this spvit^ we had a view of the mo¬ 
nastery of St. Melctius, and found we had gone in a 
south-south-westerlv direction. Here the road ‘'divides, 
one hfaiich of it to the right, towards the Isthmus, across 
''tlih high mountains called the Dervcni, the other more to 
the south-west, to Meg'ara.^ We descended a winding 
path, and now and then, through ripenings in the woods, 
caught a view'of the Athenian plain and Mount Pcntcli- 
ciis to the left in the distance, and tiie country about 
Elcusfb wQ^aivT to us in the same quarter. 

In a little time we passed one of the stations of the, 
guard whirh is kept thrnuglioirt the mountains bordering 
t>n the Isthmus. Eight or tenitetoiit young men were 
smqjiting in a hut made of green branches ; one of them 
brought us a Jug of water, the usual present, and ano¬ 
ther, slinging his gun across his<.shouldcr, was preparing 
to attend us, but was dismissed with a small piece of mo¬ 
ney by Vasiliy, who declared we had no occasion for his 
services, there being no robbers in all the district. 

This guard was Just at the mouth of a very narrow 
pass between two perpendicular rodks, otic of which, on 
the right hand, displayed a huge rent, like a long cavern, 
in its side. When we entered tlie pass, we had travelled 
four hours from the rnniuistery, and we tlicri went direct¬ 
ly south-west, stilt amongst woods of evergreei^s and fra¬ 
grant sliriihs, wilii occasional glimpses of the sea and the 
castle of Mcgara. ^Issuing in alloiit an hour more from 
the«fiilis and forests, we came at last upon an open culti¬ 
vated plain, and turning westward, arrived in another 
hour town of <Megara, where we took up our lodg¬ 
ing for the nigtt. 



Megara contains a thousand houses* only six hundrjMl' 
of which are inhabited* rather‘^of*a mean constructian* 
many, of them being built of mvd* and all of them lia?irtg 
low flat roofs. It in situated oq two nacrdw ridges o$ a 
low eminence; oi^ the top of that to the west* on‘’ which 
th(f principahnumber^f houses'stand* 5 s ii large square 
tower* and on 4he other* a wiiyXmill. '[|^he surrounding 
plain is extensive^ twenty miles pe 1 %ap^in circumfer¬ 
ence, being bounded to the south by the line of coast run¬ 
ning west from the port once natpc’d Nissea* now Dodeea 
Ec^lesiais* (which is smali*.and of the shape of a horse¬ 
shoe* two miles from the city)*^ to the ifurth hf a long 
chain qf circling mountains* now the Long Mountains* 
Macriplayi* branching off north-westward from ttia hills 
of Kerata towards the western extremities of Cithserc^n*: 
and the bay of Livadostro* and on the south-west by a 
very high range of hills, rcstring on the extremities of the 
northern mountains, tormerly Gcrania, avtd now cpllcd 
Derveni Vouni, or the Mountain of the Guard. The de¬ 
clivities of the hills named Rcrata* or the Horns* are 
the north-eastern and eastern boundary of die plain 
Near the port is a hillock* with a tower on the top of it* 
the site of the citadel of j^isma ; and there is* a smaH 
green island at the mouth of the harbour* the Miiioa of 
the ancients. , 

The whole of the Megaris is now frequently called 
Derveni* from a singular policy of the Turks, who have 
constituted all the population of this mountainous dis¬ 
trict, inhabiting seven towns, called Derveni Choria* of 
which Megara is the largest* and KoUndouri the next in 
size, into an armed g.'jard* to prevent the egress of any 
unpermitted persons from the Morea through the Isth¬ 
mus. Tiicrc is in the road Uirough the mountains a per- 
pctucal guard* but every cottage and all the solitary mo¬ 
nasteries are suf^plied with guns* and ot^the least alarm* 
which iser^sily communicated by smokes and fires on the 
summits of the hills* the ^hole of thc*Megaris* from the 
Isthmus to the passes of Cithseron* is in a stafe of de¬ 
fence. 

About forty years ago* a large body of six or seven, 
thousand Albanians* who had been ca^ed ip to drive the 
Russians from the Morea* endeavoured to retire with 
Uicir plunder* against the orders of the Pasha of Tripo- 
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it 2 ^za. The alarm was given to the Derveniotes, ^ they 
ara called, and every and nutlet being instantly nc- 
Ci4>ied by the Greek peas'«inIs, '»Vhn were happy enmigh 
to be employed ivgainst Albanians and Turks, very few of 
thetugltives escaped ; many were kille^ by the Monks of 
St. Melctiiis, cAdep.vouring fly tl^iigh tht unfrequcfht- 
ed tracks of cUjjxrmi between the uvo roads fr^m Tliebes 
to Athenp. t ^ ^ 

Ten years ago a similar attempt was madb'by a hun- 
dfed and fd^y Albaniav Tiirj^s. y.vho were'dissatis^cd 
with the pay of the Pasha o(^ the'Morea, and not one of 
them escaped, (cn beings killed, and the remainder sent in 
chains to Tripolizza. 

' TiKS'Jn.stitution fias succeeded completely; and such 
ws‘t.be‘vigilance, ronrage, and honesty of these Greeks, 
that a snufl-box lost in their mountains would <be proba¬ 
bly very soon recovered. The Dfrveniotes seem to be a 
supe||Mor racc^io any other of the ^Grcek peasantry; the 
putting arms into their hands, and taking away almost 
all-the !;;ontroul of their masters fi*om before their eyes, 
(f(|r they ^rc under the command of the Capudan Pasha, 
or High Admiral, and have oii[y one Turk amongst them; 
c&IIed the’ Dcrvcri-Aga), have given them the erect gait 
an(^‘ air of freemenj, Tlic greater part of tlicm are 
sprung froin Albanian settlers, b^^it all are acquainted 
wiilf the flomaic Ianguage>t and by a long establishment 
in the country, have adopted all the feelings and preju 
dices «»f the Greeks. The decided superiority which their 
knowledge of the country must always, and has given 
them over any opponents, has naturally raised their no¬ 
tions of their owri^prowess to a giveat height, and they 
speak of the ferocious Turk and the martial Albanian 
with contem{)<;. Altlioiigli at present in the service of the 
Porte, and exempted from part of tlie burdens to which 
the Greeks are shbjcct, paying only one fiundred paras a 
man for haratcU, or capitatidn tax, yet they complain of 
being obliged to give quarters to the people in the ser¬ 
vice of the Pashas of the Morca, when passing through 
their country; and it is easy to See that the Derveniotes 
^wouid a most fprmidabic instrument in the hands of 
any power wip might attempt to revolutionise European 
Turkey. Their whole number, that is, all (hose amongst 
them capable of carrying arms, was ftated tome, though 



1 believe somewhat loosefy^ atithroe thousand ; a body 
certufniy sufficient to prevent ^he Mbrea from affordip^* 
or receiving, any suppljes, io case of a general insurrec¬ 
tion of the Greeks. Besides,‘the Derveiii Choria^twdor 
three of the villages of Atttca*are coiisidei^ed as^foroMog 
part of tiie^guard } this is the^case ^itli.Casha,*antl the' 
Albanian peasantryvif thJt district fire'^eckoned more 
cuurageijus and spirited than dios^of <tther parts of the 
country.*. % • 

* Megara retains no vesliges of its ancient impo^nce# 
except some pieces o\ wall, just visible abofe the surfece 
of the earth at the back oi»the hills ^ yet jnany sepulchral 
and other inscriptions, and some fragmento of carved 
niai'bh^s, arc to be seen in the wall&^uf the church and of 
some of the houses. All the inscriptions have*b«en co¬ 
pied, and four of them taken down, by Wlieler ftrOlIsr^ 
given iii*Meietius, and a collatlbn of the two authorities 
shows the incorrecfi^ss df the Romaic geographer.’*^ 
Three headless statueS of females arc in^ossessit^ of a 
priest, who uemoved them from a ruin on the road be¬ 
tween tl»e town and the port, where they were ^con by an 
f*^nglish traveller in 1738. Pieces of marble are found 
ill such quantity amongatthc rubbish, particularly on the 
hill of tbe tower, that the women of Megai'U, many'of’ 
iiiem, grind tlicir corn on a flat s]|pb of it, making^se of 
a large roller of same material to crash the grains 
and reduce them to flour. • ^ 

In the flat below the eminence on the north side of it, 
is a fountain, with some fragments of marble near it, 
half buried in the earth. This spring is conjectured to 
have been within the circuit of the ancient city, and sa¬ 
cred to the iiympiis*cailed Sithnides. The modern well 
has lately been filled up by the male inhabitants, who ac¬ 
cuse the water of iiaving some propertied productive of 
an inclinatioa to incontinence in their wives and daugh¬ 
ters, ’^'hc females of Megara seeifl* therejfore to be ra¬ 
ther ol‘ a mixed reputation, which was, if I recollect 
rig!it, the character of the ancicnf Greek ladies of this 
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This place, formerly almost deserted on acconnt of the 
frcQuent incursions of pirates, and burnt bythe*Vene- 
tiana In 1687, appears for srvers^ years to have been in> 
erdbsing in size. In irss there were only a hundred 
bouses, and Ciiandler talks Of it as a miserable village. 
The'riciiness of the%oil in the surroundnig p|ain abound¬ 
ing in vincyarps Itnd cottorf groiijiAls, but chiefly with 
large tracts of c«rn lsind,^as, however, drawn' together 
an increase of (jopulation ; and the vacant houses at Me- 
gara will, it is probable, be gradually occupied by fresh 
inlfabitants. “ ‘ ^ / 

We staid but^one night at Mcgara, and then left it to 
return by Eleusis to Atlions; a short ride of a few hours 
if performed without baggage-horses, and, according to 
the longest computation, only twenty-seven miles in 
leii|;d;h : 1 was only five hours on the journey, leaving the 
attendants behind as so6n as we passed Eleus*is.--The 
Athenian generals, wdio were sworfr to invade the territO' 
rics of. Megar^^ twice a year, bound themselves to no very 
arduous or prniractcd enterprise, but one which, it seems, 
might beppformed any day betwixt the hour of break- 
fast,and dinner. 

The extreme diminutiveness ftf Greece, a fact so often 
ainided to,'may make some readers suspect that they, 
and yie rest of the wprld, have fixed their admiration 
upon a series^of petty and insigniflernt actions, scarcely 
woiPiny of ft detail, or of finding a place amongst the histo-? 
ries of empires ; but others will only feci an increase of 
esteem and respect for a people, wliosc transcendent ge¬ 
nius and virtue could give an interest and importance to 
events transacted upon so inconsiderable a spot of earth. 
Greece Proper scarcely contained iliorc space than the 
kingdom of Naples occupied formerly on the continent of 
Italy, and Sicily is considered as large as Peloponnesus.* 
Alcibiades might well be at a loss to find, <iot only Atti¬ 
ca, but even Grecce*'itst'lf« in a map of the wq^rld ; yet 
the history Of mankind refers for many ages to little 
else than the affairs bf tiiis indiscti^ruiblc portion of the 
globe^ and 'what is said of the Barbarians, is generally 
Introduced only to complete and illustrate the Grecian an- 
n{\lB. Tbus^ in the orarly Greek writers, wo lind not n 
« 
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!>ingle mention of the Romans^ a sUenpe that has ftid 
the eflfect with many young stu^ei^tey of inducing them to 
believe, that the history^ofth^form^ nation begins about 
where the most important pai^t of that of the latter ter¬ 
minates ; it does not at fii^t eater into 4heir liea^s, that 
ai\y of the mat4Den of the tyo codntrtes were colem- ' 
poraries, the exploits of Camillusiaim Epaminondas 
are not eupphsed to have be(4i p^rfomned in the same 
age. Tiu^y are,^o.be sure, at once set i^ght by a view 
of* the Chronological Chart; but old impressions are on¬ 
ly corrected, not altoj^ethsr cfTaeed, and arcfapt, in^^te 
of conviction, to regain at 4iines their for|ner in^uence. 

The exclusive attention of the*more ancient Greek au¬ 
thors to the antiquities of their own 4 ;)ation, and their ge¬ 
neral inattention to and ignorance of every thui^ rela¬ 
tive to other countries not immediately conncctea Wltlf 
themselves, afforded the antagonist of ^pion a good deal 
uf room to display h^| ingfhnious acrimony. It is not 
without some triumph that Josephus cite!? the hislorian 
Kphorus, as having supposed Spain to be a single city.* 
Even after the Romans had forced this pC(y;ile*to ac- 
,knowIcdge that they were not the only warriors in*the 
world, and had performed exploits which they might con¬ 
descend to record with an Hellenic pen, they s^ill app^r 
to have tliougiinhat they had a Ju{{t claim to a monopoly 
of all the wit and legming of mankind. The influence 
their arras had been unable to obtain, was estafilishedTby 
their language, « whose empire was spread from the 
Adriatic to the Euphrates.*’ They seem to pay no at** 
tention to the daily incense ofiered them by their conquer¬ 
ors and pupils. « There is not, 1 believe,” says the au¬ 
thor whose words I liave quoted above, « fi'om Diony¬ 
sius to Libanius, a single Greek critic who mentions Vir¬ 
gil or Horace ; they seem ignorant that ttfc Romans had 
any good writ%rs.”t ^ 

1 will now give our route front Megara towards 
Athens, as far as Eleusis. The road was, for the first 
hour and a half, towards the soutii last, inclining to the 
shore, chiefly througii Jlow woods of evergreens^ it4hen 
took us more to the eastward, and wound under hills 

* Josephus, book i. in answer to Apion. • 

t Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 48. 
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to the watcr^ still heading through green torests. 
The hills arc ranges of the mountain Rerata, aAd the 
twjr tops are visible at a distance to the north-east. In 
anbtheS* hour and a half the path passes round a bay> 
v^hdfe there is a Solitary cotfage and a boat-shed. From 
this place the fower above 'Eicusis is ^n sight, and Uie 
tongue .of land" fdlrming^the^ southAvestern extremity of 
the bay of Eleuscs, is< seen stretching beforo you into the 
sea: Salamis appears close to, this point, and.closing up 
the wide mouth of the bay. From this spot travellers 
asCbnd the extremities of the mountain Rerata, and 
passing^nt the .back (the west) olf the tower of Eleusis, 
come, in an hour, into part of the plain of Eleusis, at the 
foot of the mountairv* 

Frdmrthe back of the tower the path leads tbrougli a 
^rwn valley, on a slope between low hills, until it arrives 
in the open country. A spring is still to be seen in tiiis 
valley ; this is the Flowery Well where Ceres reposed, 
and thevalley^s the Rharian plain. The path to Athens 
then strikes otf over the Thriasian plain, leaving the vil¬ 
lage of F^eusis to the right, and passing through the 
ruins of the aqueduct. 

_Wcrc it not for the conjectures of former travellers, 
and the power put into every onc*s hand& who is in pos¬ 
session of a Fausanias, of indulging in fne same pleasing 
speculations/travelling in modcrn'^Grecce would be an 
irlcsomc and unsatisfactory labour. 

The weather, from my departure on the 8 th to my re¬ 
turn on the 13tli of f'ebruary, had been very favourable ; 
though, according-to report, there had been a \iolent 
storm of rain at Athens on the 10 th. The 14th was 
very hot, and the sk/quite clear; the 15th seemed into¬ 
lerably sultry, and a few dark vapours were seen collect¬ 
ing round the "brows of the oioiintains ; the next day was 
equally hot, and ^le tops of Parncs weiv. enveloped in 
heavy motionless clouds. At half after eleven, at night, 
as 1 was writing the substance of this letter in our little 
sitting-rropm at Athens, and my* fellow-traveller, better 
employed, mms sitting opposite to me, a noise like the 
rushing of a torrent, suddenly roused our attention ; the 
dead sttSncss of the night rendered every sound more 
unexpected and more distinct; the branches of the lemon- 
trees, in the court-yard shook « without a windand 
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instantly afterwards the dSor of pur chamber swung open, 
and the whole building began to totter. At this moment 
one of the servants, rushed ii^ti? the room, and exclaimfcd, 
that the house was falling! The shaking, howevfr. Was * 
but gentle, and did not lastHnqre than twb seconds, hav- 
ii^g been more aiarming in its approach than ddhgdrous • 
ill its consequences ^ Wei afterwari|s learnt that this 
earthquake hkd thrown down Several (^undrad bfouaea at 
Canea iti ,Candi§, .and wc ourselves sawosome efiTects of 
its violence amongst the r^iins of Alexandria Troas. 

I have now done n^v best to make you acquainted with 
modern Attica, as wml as«with the country immediately 
aiyacent; and in this review 1 Ifhvc maifc mentibn of all 
tho small towns, together with tlje number of houses 
they are supposed to contain, in order to fiirifisdi some 
clue towards computing the present population* q^«ttv 
country.* • 

Besides the village| bcfdre enumerated, the number of 
wiiose habitations, taken altogether, do mt quite i^muunt 
to two thousand, it should be understood, that there are, 
perhaps, as many as fifty hamlets of ten, twpnty, and 
thirty cottages, which, together with the idonastqries, 
may add between seven^iid eight hundred houses to the 
former number. According to tiiis computation, AtHTtisr' 
and modern Attica may be siip|mscd to contain'about 
twenty-five thousaiej five hiindrcu inhabitaiits of alT ages 
and sexes. « • 

The ancient territory consisted of two hundred and 
fifty square miles ; but tiic district now belonging to the 
city is somewhat smaller, as it is bounded to the north 
by Brilessus, and not b) the Asopus, and as the valley 
before described, on^e attached to Eleutherse, is now part 
of the Derveui-Choria. Yet this deduction from the ex¬ 
tent is not considerable enough to be cvem mentioned in 
comparing thg present and ancient imputation, which, ac¬ 
cording to the most Moderate reckoriffig, was at least two 
hundretf and eighty-four thousand: Atbenseus, indeed, 
in Ills Deipnosophist,lias put dowti the slaves alone a‘i 
four hundred thousapd a number which, it may be 
supposed to include all those who were found in Attica, 
and who worked the triremes and merchant vessels^of 
the republic, may not appear such an epurmnus exagge¬ 
ration, as it has been alleged to be by our phUosophical 
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iiistonan.^ When Mr. ^iLuine toiyeclured that a cyplicr 
had beea accidentally added to the original sum, he<must« 
if he spoke literally^ hdyePnot reflected at the moment 
' th^ modern representations of numbers are not found 
in^^e text of Grpek bool(^.fi It is not impossible, how< 
t'everf* that forty may have been writteiv instead of four 
myriads. t t ‘ ^ 

Nearly all th\e villages €f Attica are under the subjec¬ 
tion of, the Waiivode of Athens, and coi^ribute |o his re¬ 
venue. The only exceptions ai'e Menitlii, half of wliidi 
fiiripislies a tax for the meinten^nce^of a certain number 
of spaUs^ or cavalry soldiers,, for the service of the Im> 
perial armies; CHiarootika, which belongs to a mosck at 
Constantinople ; and Spatha, which is part of the pfirtion 
of one pfthe Sultana^. 

^Thc peasants living in each of these small towns, arc, 
as l^brc mentioned, a distinct race from the Greeks, 
being all occupied in cultivating thg ground, tending the 
flocks, collecting’ the gallnut, and^ felling the timber in 
the motintains. They are of a hardy constitution, and u 
robust make, and patient both of liunger and fatigue ; 
thoir^manners are extremely simple^ and being content 
with their own cottages, like Virgil’s shepherd, they con- 
id^r the city of the Faithful itself by no means superior 
to their own country town. 

A pleasant vf Casha” returning fr,om Constantinople, 
wasps’*crlicard to complain to a fi;|lend—« What a place 
is that city! 1 wanted to get some of our sandals and 
ijjoe-thoTigs there, and they had none; and as for faggots, 
charcoal, and pitch, our town has ten times as much !*’— 
There is in some parts of their behaviour a singularity 
quite ludicrous in the pyes of a stranger. You shall have 
one scene from the life, although the humour is lost with¬ 
out printing th4$ manner as well as the conversation of 
the party. A Greek on his way to Athens,, overtakes a 
])casant driving his kittle horse loadid with fire-wood.— 

How much, do you ask for those faggots?” bays he. 

• y 

’ Es|ay on vhe Populousness of Ancient Nations. 

i* Nate E. e. to vol. ii. of Brougham’s Colonial Policy, where 
1 his observation is made, in a comment on Hume, the general argu¬ 
ment of which 1 have bech unable entirely to understand—but, in 
such c4tes, the fauh may be on the side of the writer or of the 
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Twenty paras.”—FU give ^on fifteen.” The man 
never looks up» bnt, addressing himself to his beast, says, 
««It won’t do, it won’t do ; go on.”—Seventeen^pabas, 
then.” « Heigh! Heigh!” says the other to hi8*honc, 
« get on, get on.”—** Elghtwn'para^”*** Turn round!” 
exclaims the felihw, still speaking to tip beast,^« they 
shall go for nineteen.^’ Tne (ireek nodtf, and the other 
drives hi^ poney along with him to his hbi 4 se. 

Their (^Mumon'mfess isiof white woollen, like that of 
thb labouring Greeks, but they^have babits/or their fes¬ 
tivals of extreme magnificence* and of a fashion .alto¬ 
gether antique in many rc8*pects,*cven mere so than 'that 
of the Albanians. The upper part of their dress exactly 
reseml^les a breast-plate, not being buttoned before, but 
fastened with strings behind. The shawl, whtoii the^ 
twist rouqd their heads, is always variegated, and cfiTtlic 
brightest hues, and the pre^iling colour of their jackets 
is a dark red. The chAliing of the womc^ who general¬ 
ly arc barefoot, and are as enured to labour as tlid men, 
is very homely and grotesque ; consisting of a long shift, 
a thick gitdle wrapped several times round tlfe*wai8t, :i 
nhort straight-cut woollen jacket, and a coarse white shawl, 
like a towcl, with the coilicrs hanging down before imd. 
behind, on tlid head. They are qarried to be married 
on horseback, covered with a long*veil, ani^with a^hild 
placed astride before, them.—The whole nation,are (if4hc 
Greek Church, and many of them enter into the rcligiou*: 
houses, and become caloyers. ^ 

The language of these peasants is a dialect of that spo. 
ken by the Albanians of Epirus; and as I was not 
aware, during my st!^ in Attica, of the fact mentioned 
by Wilder, that they call themselves Ylachi, I saw no 
reason for supposing them emigrated WaJIachians, and 
descendants of those Roman coloni.sts of Dacia, abandon¬ 
ed by Aurelianf who being swept avva>4nto Scythia by the 
rctreatinjj^ ho||6 of either Huns, Avares, l^iigiars, or 
Bulgarians, were carri^ back, after the revolution of 
centuries, by the returning wave of Barbarian iniqiida- 
tion, into their own country. It does not seem a conse¬ 
quence, that the name Ylachi should decide them to be 
Wallachians; for Yalachi, or Ylachi, is a denomination 
applied by the Greeks to the other Scytfiian seftlers,— 
Thus the people inhabiting the mountains between the 
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Dravc and the Save are^called Morlachi^ op Mauro-Vla- 
ctn ; aifd yet their la^ij^vage partakes in nothiifg with 
• tMt of the Wallachians. • » 

^ Sin^e the last aflosionVhich is to be found in these 
ct Leltera to the dtsp^iited point concerning the real origin 
of the peasant^ of !4ttiC£^ 1 have had the opportunity of 
consulting that themoir^^in'the tliirtieth^volume of the 
Academy of jbi&criptionS) and the Essay of Mr. D’An* 
vine’s (Etats mrmes apres la chute d^ ITEfnpk’t Romain)» 
w^ich Mr. De Pauw recommends as decisive of the igho- 
ran’ep of those who ha^^e callbd tins people Albanians,' 
yet in’neither «f these jvorkjj'is there a word respecting 
the peasantry of this part of Gf^ce, except this single 
quotation from Wlisier—« Wheler, dans la scconde partie 
d^ sop •'voyage dit avoir rencontre sur Ic chemin de 
''riflbes h Athenrh et vers le Mont Parnes quj, separe la 
Beotie dc i’Attiqub^ Phabitatioh d’un peiiple qui se donne 
le nom de Vlqjti.”* r 

Wilder’s wtirds arc as follows: « After this we began 
again"to ascend 5 and at last went up a rocky hill, by a 
very'bad t-way, until about noon we got to titt top of it. 
tolJ village called Vlarhi, 7ohkh is the. name the Mhanescik 
. themselves by in their own tanguageJ^f If the Ilnglish 
travpller be correct, not these villagers oily ncai* Mount 
Fatv.es, as Mr. D’Anville has it, but alt the Albanians, 
call/tlicin^clvcs yiachi ; and the qu'>tatinn proves nothing 
at all, except, indeed, that WhcIcr himself evidently 
supposed, the people in question to be Albanese. The 
* mountaineers of Epirus do, indeed, consider these pea¬ 
sants as by no means of the same race with themselves, 
although they call them Albanians, and converse witii 
them with facility ?n their own language. Had we pene¬ 
trated high epougli, wc might have determined whether 
they actually belong to the people dispersed over the 
northern bo«ndaia(ijs of Greece. « 

The Gentry inhabited by the souther^ Vabebi? pro 
perly so bmled, is fomposed of the confines of Macedo¬ 
nia, Thessaly, and Epirus; comprehendingEdessa, Cas- 
torlb, as well as Larissa, Pharsalia, Demetrias, in the 
low gmiinds of Thessaly,. and tho eastern declivities of 

n *■ 

* VolVxxx. p. 251, Acad. lascrip. 
f Wheler, book iv, p. 333. 



Findus, wheiM! the people are b>|the Greeks named CuZ' 
zo Vlachi, or Lame Vlachi. ^ ^ ^ ’ 

Tlie Scythian nation»^to w()om they were attached, and 
by whose name they were a long time know ii, were flie 
Fatzinaces or Patzinacite.s,*most probably alluded tn*by 
Styabo as the Pewini, who, inl^abitin^ the mouths of the 
Danube in Aie roig^n^f Auji;ustu.s, wel^e fyund in that of 
Constant»ne Fbrphyrogonitus th^ banks of the*Volga« 
whence beipgdri'^eq.by the Uzes, they displaced the Ma- 
giars, or Oriental Turks,*from the vicinity of the Etel- 
Cusu, or lesser Volga? and afterwards spread tliemsel^s 
along the north side of tiieDanube. In reign^of Goii' 
stantine Monomachus, about the*middle of the eleventh 
century, they passed this river, and penetrated into Bul¬ 
garia and Thrace; where, in H23, tliey were rpiMed in 
a great battle by John, son of Alexius ComnciiU8,*aiidr tP 
multitude* of them were forcibly settled in the western 
province of the empire^befol’c described, which, a short 
time afterwards, was known by the nanfV of Mngloena, 
and Megalo-Vlachi. They differ in no point from the 
other Scythian settlers, and these shepherds, emilgrated 
.from the plains of Tartary, are discovered by their lan¬ 
guage alone to be of Roman origin, and descended from 
ancestors, who may be traced through a successionTJT 
adventures as singular as any to hp found in the hi^ory 
of mankind.* 

♦ " Nos sutnus de sanguine Romano,” is, in tlic language of VU- 
kia, '* nui sentem de sangue Rumena.” loannitius, wlio reigned, 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century, and is calledby Villehar- 
donin, Imperator Bulgarorum ctBIacorum, is reminded, in a letter to 
him by Pope Innocent HI. of his Roman origin ; and it appears, that 
the tran.splanted Romans of Dacia were distinguished at first amongst 
the Scythians, by the name of Vlakes, which may have referred to 
their language, as, by a curious coincidence, the Hynganans, Polan- 
ders, Croatians, and Servians, give, at this time, the Romans and the 
Italians, whose direct is thought by them to be yearly approaching 
to the Latin, the denomination of Vlakes. •• 

There is % country, to the north of the Caspian Sea, in Tartary, 
called by the Tartars llak, tyiich is the san^ as Blac, (for that peo* 
pie cannot pronounce the letter B), and is named by Roger Bacon, 
Great Blacia. Doth Wallachia and Moldavia, as well* as pvt of 
Transylvania, are inliabtted oy the same people. Moldavio is known 
to the Turks by the appellation of Kara Iflak, and to tlie Greeks as 
Mavra-Vlachia; signifying in bo'h tongues Iflack Vlachia. Mr. D'A»- 
ville has thought that he can discover sometliingalike the name of 
:he Scythian Patzinaces, or Pyeezinigi, as they are called by Liut- 

VoL. I. • 3 E 
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prandt in rixa-j/xvav, t^e presint title of the Metropolitan of 

Wallachia. See *' Sur les Pedples qui habitent aujourd’hui Ja Daqe 
de <rrajan/’ in the thirtieth Toaume of the Academy of Inscription^ 
p. §87. 


The following' l^ot^refers to tha words^ ** Athenseus, in his Deip* 
nosophists,” in pagp 397. of tAis Letter, and was oBiittec^by mistake 
ill putting to the press. 

KT»^i*xi»f f' €» rptrn ;^;^ovot»v ('ri> arevn) ifA SIkiltm Vfs( rtut laatTov, 
aoo'iv, O’Kuy.vtd.fi Ad-|)V«(riv «^(Ta7/uov ^fyt9-d-«i utro AnjiAnrptou rrou 

retv KairoiKfuvreev rnv ’ArreKHV xeit iupe^ivett AB’Uvatiout /uiv J'ia-/uupieu( 
<raic ;t^Xioic,/ufToijMut J't fJtvptouSf MtKtrdtv St fji,vptaSttt rtTretpuKovrA. 
—OeipnoB. lib. vi.Cap. 103, edit. Scnweighaeusari p. 543, vol. ii. 

In a subsequent sentence, Athenseus proceeds to inform us, that 
Aristotle, in his Polityyif the .Sginsans, says the slaves 6i' thoso 
islandors'amounted to mur hundred and seventy thousand. 



LETTER XXXI 

• j • • • 

Shape and Make of the Modern Greeks.—The Women ,— 
J 9 teir want of Beauty. — Painting.—Dfess of the Men 
—and of the Women,—Their Manners.—A Betrothing ,— 
A Marriage—their Dance. — Songs^ ^c.--—Qenius.g-.^Io- 
rats. — Superstitions.—The Evil Eye. — Coffo^mitu* 
Practice between Greeks and CPiirks.—Manners ythe 
Men.—.InfiuerKe of Money,—Behaviour to Inferiors,-^ 
Ostentation.-^Prince^ of the FanaL — W^wodes of Mol^ 
davia and WaUachia, — Codja-bashees, 

« 

• » 

, TRAVEL-Writers are in one respect the verji^re¬ 
verse of Prophets^ for whatever honour they ^(^ain is in 
their own country. In the regions, and amongst the peo^ 
pie whom they profess to describe,*not only their cj^Tors, 
but their partialities*and the cause of theih, their want 
of attention and assiduity, their blind credulity, anlTthe 
weakness of the authorities on which they have confided^ 
are too well known to allow them the enjoyment of anj^ 
great reputation. Whilst they are satisfied with tracing 
their routes, and narrating their adventures, they may 
write without fear of contradiction; but when they quit 
that safe track, to launch into general description or dis¬ 
quisition, they must prepare to be repeatedly accused^ 
and, indeed, not unfrequcntly convicted, of error, and 
more csQpcially by those who have ihade the same jour¬ 
ney with themselves. Notwithstanding, however, this 
discernment of difficultHs, which 1 m*ay not be at all qua¬ 
lified to encounter, and although 1 shall, by such a filan, 
be obliged to make use of some observations suggested 
in other parts of the Levant, both before and after our vi¬ 
sit to Athens, it is my intention to choose this place for 
saying as much of the general character and castoms of 



tlie Greeks, as my*short Residence in the country enabled 
meotu collect. * • 

ft cannot appear at all sarprimn,!^, that in their habits 
of life'the modern Greeks tsliuold very miirli resemble the 
, picture .that has bec^rt transmitted to us of the ancient il¬ 
lustrious inhabitants of their country! Lii^inj; on the 
fruits of the same soil, an^. urider the same (,'liinate, appa¬ 
rently not cha^igtid since the earliest ages, it Vould he 
strange if their physical constitution#, <ind in'S'ome mea¬ 
sure their tempers, were not very i^imilar to those of tlic 
great people whom we call theil* ancestors; and, in fact, 
1 take their boilily appraranbe, their dress, their diet, 
and, as I said before, their tempers, to diifer but little 
from those of the aiecient Greeks. 

^^hejfc is a national likeness observable in all the 
trifldks, though, on the whole, the islanders a^c darker, 
and of a slronger make tlujn those on the main-land. 
Their faces ar^ just such as servoJ for models to tlie an¬ 
cient ticulptors," and their young men in particular, are of 
that perfect heuiity, which we shoidd perhaps consider 
too softntpd ( HViuinatc in tiiose of that age in our more 
norVhern climate. Their eyes are large and dark, froin- 
„jg^lich circumstance Mavromatl, or Black-eyes, is a very 
Coraqinn surname: tjieir cyc-brows arc arched; their 
comp'^exions are rather brown, but quite clear; and their 
cheeks an/l lips are tinged with a bright vermilion. The 
oval of their faces is irgiilar, afiul all their features in 
perfect prop<»i*tion, except that their ears are rather 
larger than ordinary: their hair is dark and long, hut 
sometimes quite bushy, and, as they shave off ail the 
hair on the forc-par.t of the crowt^ and the side of ihc 
face, not at all bectiming: some of the better sort cut off 
all their hair,,except a few locks twisted into a knot on 
the top of the head. On their upper lips they wear a 
thin long raustacb,\0) which they are af-some pains to 
keep quite^black. Beards are worn only by t^ie clergy 
and the Archontes ^Presbuteroi, or Codja-bashces, and 
other men of authority. Their necks are long, but broad 
and Virmly set, their chests wide and exparaded, their 
slioidders strong, but round the waist they are rather 
slender. Thc‘ir legs* arc perhaps larger than those of 
people accustofiied to tighter garments, but are strong 
and welTmade. Their stature is abovq the middling size» 
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and their make muscular but ifot brii\vny, round and wall 
fillccf out but not inclined to aorpuienc^. « 

Both the face and the form of the women are vei^ in-* 
fcrior to those of the men. Though thojr have Ate same 
kind of features^ their eyes sCre too languid, ancUtheii; 
oomplexioas too* pale, and, even froi^ t^e age of twelve, 
they have a ^acctdily and^oc^eness of person •which is 
far from agreeable. They are generalfyjbelow the height 
which ufe*are atk ifstomed to think becoming in a female, 
and when a little advanced in life, between twentj^fivc 
and thirty years of age,*are coVimoiily ratTier fat and un¬ 
wieldy. * • • • 

T|iat there are no exceptions to this general character, 

I do not, of course, mean to advanoe ; but that J did not 
myself sec any very pretty Greek woman tkiyin.^ my 
tour, 1 gan safely assert. females of the bettrt^oft, 
however, do not at all neglt^t the care of their charms, but 
make use of washes and paints to im|)y{vc the lustre of 
their complexions : tlicy have even a curious form of 
prayer which deprecates the injurious taiininj^ of the 
Mai'ch suns. Tiiey colour the inside of theia cye-lashcs, 
some with a mixture of antimony and oil, called in Turk¬ 
ish, surmeh ; others with tlie soot made of the 
from the gum of Labd^iium, and^they throw a po^'der in 
the corners of the eye to add <o its bniliancyp The 
white paint used by them is made of .powdci;pd c^vg'ies, 
or small siiells, an<l leAion-jiiice ; the red, from the roots 
of tiic wild lily, washed f4»ur or five times, and then dried, 
and preserved in close pots. The powder is itself whiA?, 
but when rubbed with the hand into the check, gives a 
vermilion tinge why h dues not wash out, and is thought 
not to injure the skin. This must be owned a good ex¬ 
change for the thirk coat of white-lead which covered 
both tiic face and bosom of the Athenian ladies of old. 

The effect^of this painting is no^m as far as I saw, at 
all agrscabie, though Che Greek ladies themselves must 
think it very imposing, for on thc*most impoi tiant cere¬ 
monies, such as betrcKhing, and marrying, ihe bride is * 
daubed with thick cdats of colours, laid on witbotit any 
attempt to resemble nature. Occasionally also, but more 
particularly at Constantinople, they wear patches j accus¬ 
tom, if not derived from ancient authorities, brought, I 
suppose, from Cjiristendom- 
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, Of all the paradoxes of^Mr. de Pauw, that which re^ 
specks the ancient Greek females seems to me the*^ best 
.foui|{f|ed. If the present wonen» particularly of Athens, 
are at aH to be qpnsidcred the representatives of those of 
former tunes, theii*^ appeara&ice will not make any one en¬ 
tertain an exalte^ notion of the beauty 4 f th^ Greek la¬ 
dies of a/itiquit>, 1* am in^linftd with tliat apthor, also to 
attribute the astomshiag influence of the Greek'courte¬ 
zans, and what Re calls depravation oMastinct^ partly to 
the same cause. Had the women generally been beauti¬ 
ful, the whole *bf Greece, 5 ^oiing*- anjl old, soldiers, ora¬ 
tors, and 4)hiIosophers, WQuld nbt have been prostrate at 
the feet of Aspasia or Lai's, Phrync or Fythonice, nor 
have falleji so entirely, perhaps, into the other more'pre¬ 
vailing *pHormity, Such of the women as I have seen 
frblDiP&c islands of the Archipelago, with the e;|;ceptinn 
of the Sciotes, are more plaiq. than those on the main¬ 
land. t 

An ai«thor=^ ot^bservations on the Levant, thinks that 
the Venetians and Turks have adulterated the Grecian 
blood: b'ufr if that were the case, tlie degeneracy would 
be se^n in the males, as well as in the females ; whirl) is 
from being the case. After sdl, the point is a matter 
of tastp, and you perhaps might find tiioso sufficiently 
hands(^c, whom 1 hav^bcen unable to admire. I beg to 
xnenUop, thpt in this part of my dctaK I have in my con- 
tem^tion the Greeks of the main<land, and particularly 
the Athenians, in whose town we resided longer than in 
ady other part of Turkey. 

The dress of the Greeks is not at the first sight to be 
much distinguished from that of the Turks, nor is there 
any difference in the hSiit of those in 'power, except tliat, 
instead of the Durban, the head is covered with an im¬ 
mense calpac. A cotton shirt, made like a woman’s che¬ 
mise, cotton drawers,,,a vest and jacket of sKk or stuff, a 
pair of large loose brogues, or trowsers, drawn up a lit¬ 
tle above the ancle, an^ a short sock, make the inner part 
of the dress,: the part of the garAient next added is a 
long bfoad slawl, often highly worked, and very expen- 

* ll parolt que les VInitiens et les Tares ont d^natur^ ce beau 
sangf par toute la Gr^ce.—Reidesel, Voyage au Lerant, chap. iii. p. 

^ 50 . * 
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aive, wrapped in wide foTds roi^nd th^ loins. In one cor* 
ner of this girdle the poorer people, especially in travel¬ 
ling, both Turks and Greeks, conceal tlieir moneys and 
then wind the shawl round \lieni. A common frlio^ in* 
Turkey, might as properly as the soldjef in Horace# talk 
of the loss of bis zone as of that of his mone/; ffut th<fi 
iSetter sort of people lia^ adopted tHe use of purses, 
which, together with their hdndh^erclyets, watCbes, and 
snuff-boj^es, they ^arry in the bosom, between tbe folds 
of their vests. It is a sign of importance much affected 
by them, to have this pap’t of tfieir garments distended to 
a great size, so as to appear full, not only of trinkets, 
but papers. The gown with* loose steeves Covers the 
other part of the dress, and this, when in the presence of 
a Pasha, or other great man, they*wrap modestly about 
them, concealing their bands, joined b^w the 
the siectes, and resting their ^ins on their bosoms. The 
rich have many changes of gowns, some of stuff and sa¬ 
tin for tlic summer, and others of cMi for the ^winter, 
both trimmed and partially lined with ermine or furs, of 
which the dark arc the most precious. The Cojiljii-bashee 
of Vostizza, who affected magnificence, changed his pe¬ 
lisse when he went out; to ride. Tlie privileged Greeks 
may put on robes of any dye except green, the favlWlitCb 
colour of Maiioinet, and that now worn by his smiposed 
descendants, the Ejpirs. They have liberty, as bct<)rc re¬ 
lated, to wear slippe|;s or quarter-boots of*yrlL^»v* mo¬ 
rocco. 

The common people have their brogues descending but 
a little below their knees, with bare legs, and a slipper 
pointed and turned up at*the toe. If they have a gown, 
they seldom use it jp the sailors have nothing but a short 
jacket. On their heads they wear in the summer the little 
red skull-cap of the Albanians, to which, in the winter, 
some of them add a coarse white, or dark-striped shawl, 
tied round like a small turban. •* 

Of Aie dress of the females there is an annexed speci¬ 
men. It varies not^materially from the Turkish, of 
whirh there is so exact an account in my Lady,M. W. 
Montagne's Letters* The annexed drawing represents 
a Cnnstantinopolitan lady, and wjll appear to approach 
very nearly to the Frank dress, whicli^is very much the 
case, not only at the capital, but in every tit)wii where 



any strangers have^ fixed |their'Vesidence. The vest fits 
quite close to the bosom» but becomes larger and ividcr 
a litVe below the waist. The gown, which is sometimes 
”made oS fine flowered silk,,flows olfT loosely behind, and 
the iileeves of it, •which widen and are slit towards the 
•waist* ai^ made much longer than the arjm, and are turn* 
ed back. Thercf is(snmetimcSf,a riband, or other girdle, 
under thi bosom, ^ut (he ione, a rich shawl, embroider¬ 
ed with gold and flowers, is nevertheless wornt. loosely 
resting oh the hips, and either Itied in a spreading knoft, 
or fiastened berfore with a largQ plate ornamented with 
false or real jewels. c 

The fdhiale zdhes do hot, tike those of the men, wrap 
many times round the body, but only once, and are put 
for ornevrbent, not use, as they do not bind or support 
aay^rt of thc'dress. On account of this particularity 
it may be observed, that when Diana is called Ifis cincta, 
she is meant to be represented'not ^as some have render¬ 
ed the yordvs) wi<fiiL^two zones, but with a iwice^wrapped 
girdle, which was a very unusual precaution.* The 
double oiQptiii’c is found in figures of Amazons, and in 
other^anciefit statues where the lower one is omitted, the 
fold and compression of the gaiiments still remain : but 
ihettand or the breast (Sophocles calls it /u<irT«v «■•§«»/«) 
is not to be confounded with the low zone, which, from 
the days of Homer, was always the characteristic of the 
Grepia.'i fehiale.f The modern Qi^stus, exactly similar, 
if wc may trust descriptions, statues, and medals, to the 
azeient, is not, in my mind, an agreeable ornament ; it 
gives an appearance, with tiic band under the bosom, of 
a double waist. 

The whole dress oPthe richer femaSes is swoln out and 
ornamented with gold and silver trimmings to a very 
disagreeable exl css. They W'ear bracelets of precious 
stones, and strings of gold coins, round tiv?ir arms and 
necks. The head-di*\ ss of the younger girls is tasty ; 
their hair falls down their backs in profusion, generally 

' I 

* Neot6*« cincta Diana placet, nec nuda C^there, 
lUe Toliiptatis ml habet hzc nimium. 

Auson. Epig. 39. See De Cuys. lett. ix. 

■{•‘Mr. Forsyth, in page 321 of Iiis Remarks on Antiquities, &c. in 
Italy, has restored tite epithet IScL^u^tumot to its proper meaning', but 
he seems to Vne to have mistaken the point of the double Oincture. 
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fltraijsjht, but soinotinies pfatted /or th^ sake of adding 
false (I'Tssesy and is combed straight over their foreheads' 
and tlie sides of the cheeks : <| ftttl’e red cap with a gcjpd 
tassel, studded with zequins, fixed on one side yf the 
crown, and adorned, by the girls with.llhwcrs, by yte 
matrons witli heroni’s feathers, or a bouquet of jexfels? 

It is at Atliens, aiul I b^Jieve elsewrfiete, a very pre¬ 
vailing faslnonj for the young vloimyi to djre the Hair of 
an auburiwqolonr jvi|h the plant called Ileva. The ma- 
irtflis, by another process,* give a dark black tinge to 
their tresses. When Ubrqad, the Greek ladies are muf- 
tled lip in a wrapping-floal*, much like the Turkish, ex¬ 
cept that they have not a square linerlin bringing t)ehind, 
and, irlsteail of a hood over the face, generally wear a 
long veil, wiiicli, however, they frequently tiiroWtaside 
when not in the presence of any Turks. ^ 

In the hiland towns, and evej> at Athens, the Gre^s 
seldom admit a male stranger t«> a sight of the leinalcs 
of tlieir families, who li^e in a separate iiart of the house, 
and in some cases are as cl<»sely confined as the TuT'kish 
women, llcfore marriage, they are rarely, sor^times 
nC/Ver, seen h}'^ any male exc ept of their own lifinily, J3ut 
afterwards enjoy (he privilege of being introduced to 
pco()le of their own nation, and to travellers. • A yomt^^ 
lady, tlie sister of Signor JSic»do, ;kt loannina, to whom 
wc had made a pi esei^l of some Ve»*u(ian siliis, sent^ord 
to us, that she n greUi^d, that not being married^ fiic 
could not kiss <iiir hands in person, hnt begged tliat'it 
might he done by proxy hy our dragoman, who brought^ 
the message. We had not a sight of her during our 
stay in the house. Wlieii fti the interior apartments, a 
voting woman divest.*# herself of her outer robes, and, in 
the summer season, may somcliines be surprised reclined 
on a rich carpet or sofa, with her feet bare,»and her whole 
form rather slyided than concealed by trowsers of gauze. 


and a thin niu.‘<]in ryiiiarr. •• 

A few* friends, and jitM'liaps a Frank stranger, arc 
sometimes invited to tii^ lii’sl public ceremony in which a 
^ouiig girl is concerned, that is, her betrothing to her 
future husband, who generally has never seen her; and 
we ourselves were once asked to supper where there 
W’iis music and dancing on an occasion <*f kind, life 
girl, (called was sitting in tlie middle oF,tiic sofa, 
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rovcied with payit aii(^ patcAes, having' a sort of'crown 
on her head, an<l stuck round with jewels and gold chains 
ojjj every jmrt of her drAss. We were regularly led up 
omd presented to her, as.were "tlie other guests, and she 
kissed »)iir ha'iicls. Her^iwn female relations, and those 
of‘Iiei* future laislxind, were sitting oij the other parts of 
the sofa. The n»other of ^he young nian,*\vho w'as not 
preserit hiinsHj!, put a iVng on tile finge^’ of,the maid¬ 
en, and, as hcir son’s proxy, kissed h^r check, a ceremony 
by which the betrothing takeS place. ‘^I’he marriage,*.w e 
v^re told, would not be^perfor.med" perhaps for more than 
a year, as the youth was etvgaged in trade at some dis- 
lance/until hd could amass a competent fortune to main* 
tain his wife. ^ 

Tbc'nuptial cerbmony, notwithstanding the undoubted 
^Ja4^tic^uity of &<ine of its usages, is, like most of the rites 
•ITfhc Greek church, exceedingly mean, and, to a person 
unaccustomed to the sight,*’ ridiculous. The bride and 
bridegroom stord near the altar,' holding a lighted candle, 
in their hands. The priest, who stands facing them, 
rcads^ and sings a service, and then taking two rings, 
an|[^ two* garlands of flowers sprinkled with gedd leaf, 
puts them on the lingers and tlj^e heads of the couple, then 
•4<epeats and chaunts, and clianges both the one and the 
other. This intercliAnge is repeated several times, with 
grefit rapidity, and accompanied by gabbling and sing- 
ingj^^until at last the rings are Icff on the fingers wdiich 
they arc intended to fit, and the*^garlands are finally laid 
^ aside, without being suffered to adorn the head cither of 
tl)c man or the W'oman. Some bread, which has been 
blessed and marked witii the sign of the cross, is broken 
and eaten by the bride and bridegroom, and a cup of w ine 
is presented first tb one and then to the other, after whicii 
the girl hands round some of the same cake, together with 
rossoglio, or rakce, to the persons present, and if she is 
not of higli condition, receives a piece of money from 
each of the visitors, fur which she kisses th^ir hands. 
This is the last pant of the wei^ling, and the carrying 
awa^ of the bride to her husband’s house happens the 
same, or the next day, when ther^* is a processhm, much 
like that which we witnessed at loannina. The r\ruing 
is concluded with music, dancing, and a fcas- , i. . h 
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A'uitSf and especially nuts (an aifcient ifuptial delicacy), 
/ I'orm tlife chief part of the repas^. • , 


At Athens we saw a i)ride« accompanied home by 
least fifty young girls, in pairs, tlrcssed in wjiite, aiifftheir 
heads crowned with flowers, preteded by*musician8, 
guitars, rebeoks, ahd fiddles: sIm; was'^oing to the house 
of some female friend, 4vhere*she was to re\nain uiitil the 
processionlof her husband arrived to attend her to bis own 
home. • . , • , • 

The preceding usages we witnessed ourselves ; there 
are others attached to {he same flnportant cd^emony, 
which we could only hear of readi^ such as«the bathing of 
the bride in triumph on the night before the wedding, and 
the walking at the threshold of the hiisband’s chamber, 
over the covered sieve, which, if it does ^t crarlvl*b be¬ 
neath the fpot of the bride, renders lier clia^tity suapa:^ 
t'd. This second custom is mentid^ied by several writers, 
and may really obtain, ||iit l*did not hear of it, nor of 
tlie forbearance of the bridegroom on Tfft night oS liis 
nuptials, alluded to by*Mons. dc Guys, in his sixteenth 
letter. , »• 

I Tliere arc very few instances of second marriages 
amongst the Grc(‘ks, nor aC any man, except a priest, re¬ 
maining single for life. 

The women ran seldom rcarl or \frite, but arc aj of 
tlrcm able to crnbroidci very tastefully, and Cifn j^encrall^ 
play on tlic Greek lute, ar rebeck. Tlicir dancing fliey 
learn without a master, from tlicir companions. The 
dance, called xc^sc, and for distinction, Romaira, consists 
generally in slow movements, the young women liuldiiig 
by each otiici ’s bandkei’chiefs, and the leader setting tire 
step and time, in the ^ame manner as in the Albanian 
dance. The dancers themselves do not sing; but the 
music is a guitar, or lute, and sometimes a fiddle, accom¬ 
panied by the v«icc of the players. W hen, however, men 
are of the^pai iy, there is a male ancf female alternate¬ 
ly linked, and the performance is mure animated, the 
party holding their handkerciiiefs hig/li over their iteads, 
and the leader dancing tiirdugh them, in a manner vvliicli, 
although at the time it reminded me only of our game of 
thread-the-needle, has been likened bj* some, observers to 
the old Cretan labyrintii dance, called GiTaiios, or the 
Crane. When fhc amusement is to be continued tlirough- 
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out a nighty whi<fe is often the case, (lie ligures arc va 
ripiis ; and f have seen % young girl, at tiir conclhsKJji of 
dance described, jump* into# tiie middle ol the room, 
with *{1 tambourine in hel* hand, and iiiniiediaU ly rom- 
mt)pce.a pas setil, someTavourite young man whom she 
had warned her intention, striking the $tring.s of,the 
giiitai^at the«same tinie| aiid re:rdating^(hc dance and 
music of his mtatrecs. We once provailcrl on*a spright¬ 
ly girl of fiftd<?n to try the AlliaiiiaiKti/yiire, ami hei-com¬ 
plete success on the first attempt^ showed the (|ni< lvtJ(ss 
and versatility of her tlSilents'for^this accomi>lishment. 

Notyvi^hstarding tligwant^bf education amongst the fe¬ 
males, most of them are acquainted with a great number 
of songs, or recitatives, accompanied wilh tides, which 
are dpinbinci|^ometliing in the manner of Sir IMiiiip Sid- 
Arcadia, and apjiear to have no end, l;( ing taken 
up by different individuals of the party for hours toge¬ 
ther. The author of the roinpar»ison hetween the ancient 
andemodern CTr'ceks, tells his friend, that when heaidiig 
these alternate story-tellers, he ^'oidd fiin< > himself in 
com,j'lSKy with the Miriyeiades, hegoiliog with \.\i ied dis- 
cotirse the useful labour of their h.:n<ls.* .V jx'rson w'liu 
l^j^d nevcji’ hoard of the daiigliters of the Iving of Orcho- 
nictios, w’ouJd think himself entertained witii a string of 
baU'juis, all repeatetCin the same tone, and interrupted 
only by a rceitation of their longhand melancholy titles, 
"fhat such a thing may nc\er Uo w anted more, I shall in¬ 
sert a few specimens of smigs and tales when [ come to 
speak of the modern Greek language. 

Whenever the Greek woijien have the advantages of 
acquiring any inuisual attainments, they evince great 
quickness of underfitandiug. At l^'myrna and Constanti¬ 
nople, where there are gi'cat numbers of them in the fa¬ 
milies of the Dragomans, and others connected with the 
Consuls, Ambassadors, and foreign missiMis, they speedi¬ 
ly acquire the modern languages, and sometimes a par¬ 
tial knowledge of the literature and accoinplishmenls 
which distinguish the females ofieixilised fOurope. 

V/ith respect to theii* moral character, it is w'hat may 
be railed amiable, and w ould appear very strikingly so to 
Ihose of our sex who admire a woman lor her weaknesses. 


t’t'.It' rpiis maiuiiim vario bLiiiiuiir, ike —Oi kl 
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^aiiillove licr the more in proportion as's||^ seems to call up¬ 
on (hefti for support and protcc^ioii. They are assitliiotis' 
house\\iveS) and tender^motliers, suckling their inhuits 
themselves; and* notwithstanding the boastings vf tfa- 
velhrsy I must believe them generally cka§te. That 1 (¥jsc 
feaiales mav; be fsund amongst,them *is not, of coursT', to 
be denied; but, if nut theivown incliAat!^)n, the institu¬ 
tions of their country, similar tS thoj^c vviiich liave*ahvays 
prevailed* in Greqp^ have a strong teiideitcy to preserve 
tl/eir virtue. They have no other scope for the exercise 
of the good qualities either In^d or lieart^than thcAr- 
cle of their family, anil, whatever secret |>ower they may 
possess, are never heard of as influencing any public 
transaction. A man may travel tl^-ough Greece, and, 
unless at bis particular desire, not see a singly •Greek 

Like their sex in all other parts of the world, they 
cany their devotion ti^ thtf highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
and more readily, if possible, than tlnmien, believe all 
the absurd dogmas and fables ol' their church. Ominous 
dreams and celestial revelations, as miglit be g^ggpcctcd, 
more frequently visit the women than their*husbMids, 
though tiuy are by no nti'ans iincumnion even with both 
sexes. Some of their superstitious ohai|||^aii('es saro'in 
exceedingly <»f puguniMii, as niigh^be pr(^d, were/itnot 
tedious to set in ai r >^ those passages of aiPcient aiTthors 
which record am! allud^j to similar customs, • 0 * 

The ceremonies at cliihi-birth, w here tiie attendant is 
always a woman, are vciy mystical. Tlie lamp burns 
before the picture of the Virgin during the labour; and 
the cradle is adonml witfi embroidered handkerchiefs, 
jewels, and coins, as'pi’eseMts to the four fairies who pre¬ 
side over the infant. W hen tlie child is born, he is im¬ 
mediately laid in the cradle, and loaded with amulets; 
and a small bit of soft mud, well steeped in a jar of w'a- 
ter properly jn-epared by previous cdltrins, is stuck iqwn 
its forehead, to obviate Hie effects of the Evil P]ye; a 
noxious laseiiiation. pyiceeding froffi the as[iect of a pei - 
soni/ied, although invisiffie demon, and conse^uen^iipon 
the admiration of an incautions spectator. The Evil Eye 
is feared at all times, and supposed to affect people of all 
ages, who by their prosperity may be th^objccts of envy. 
Not only a Greek, but a Turkish woman, on, seeing a 



stranger look eat^rly at^ her child, will spit in its face, ^ 
and sometimes, if at hersplf, in her own bosom ; hut the 
usftof garlic, or even of the wo;*d which signihes that 
hef’b (cKopJov'^f is cnnsidercfVa sovereign preventive. New 
buiit houses, and ^he ornamented sterns of the Greek ves¬ 
sels,' have long bunches pf it depending frQ,m them, ,to 
intercept the fajal bnvy of any ill-d/sposed beholder: the 
sliijis oT the Turks hjivc the same appenda'g' S.' In fact, 
tlicre is a grcaC: conformity of ^rartif(f*,in inaMy> particu¬ 
lars, observable between the tw(» nations. 

5’hc ancicKrt Greeks itiH'oductMl their arts amongst their 
Latin conqueroj^s; llie modern have given their masters, 
the 'rurks, a taste for their follies. There is, as was al¬ 
ways the case, a st^png attachment in this people to their 
own lu^aj^es, and an unabating alacrity and vigour in the 
preservation of them, which gives an appear¬ 
ance of sincerity to thcil* professions, and consequently 
of credibility to their faith, and which, although it pre¬ 
vents ^hem froiiTlearning any thing from the commerce 
of more enlightened nations, renders them very capable 
of bein<;^ instructors of a pc,j>jde as ignorant as them- 
selvc:.. Tims the Turks, who ilcspisi* ihe pjjwe.r, have 
imperceptibly iinhibed the habits of their subjects ; and 
if they have (^||||i;ht from them nothing but some of their 
customs and snperstitrous rites, it is, I suppose, because 
tliereAvas tifit'Iiiiig else for them to Ipjiirn. 

^jl-’Ii'ose vtho coni])lain that the Turks did not become 
the pupils of theii* captives, and derive from them the 
^i ime advantages as were obtained for the Romans by the 
foi'turiale possesshm of Greece, must surely have, by 
S(»me strange infatuation, persuaded themselves that the 
(ireeks of the age of the last Constrlntine were the same 
as those of the days of Aratus. But, for my own part, 

I see much greater parity between the Romans who 
served with Miiminiiis, an 1 the Ottomans Ird by Maho¬ 
met, than between the Greeks vvlio witnessed the burn¬ 
ing of Corinth, and those who survived the last conquest 
of Constantinople. Let me add, {yith Mr. Thornton,* 
that v^hateter was worthy imitaitioii, was imitated by the 
Turks. They saw and admired the structure of Santa 
Sophia, and built tiie. future inosiks, with which they 
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ytdorned titc Imperial city; on t|^e sam/ magniricent nia- 
'del.* • jHfek 

Tlic mannen^NKhe Qrcek^ would be very fngaginw, 
were it not that they bavcf an «ii' ot‘ obse^uiuusnefis and 
insincerity, particularly striking to the«eye of an Eag- 
iisjiinan, but peNiaps not so pflTcnsKe to the natives of 
those other countries, jn which civilities d^e carried to a 
greater CKcess* than amongst oflrscJ|yes.« They arc assi¬ 
duously atlentivci §nd perform the rites* of hospitality 
wXh good liiimour and poAteness : at the same time, it 
must be confessed, thftt iv> person can bc^ure, thaf a 
speech of one of this people, however inciting in its be¬ 
ginning and progress, will nut conclude with thc^iurrors 
of a petition. To have an adequate gotion of the mean¬ 
ness and impudence to which man may^ impelled by 
the love of money, one should travel in tn^Lcvan|^ 
There nothing wliich is iiot*venal with the Turks, 
and there is nothing possessed by the Greeks which they 
will not sell. That the master should beWger to int^caso 
his wealth, in a country wlierc wealth alone is power, is 
not to be wondered at; but that the slave, whoj^aiinut 
buy either authority, freedom, or protection, sliouliNcci 
the same passion, must sgein extraordinary, and only to 
he accounted for by the circumstance of the Greeks b^ilg 
all ti'iiders, and consequently goveined by the sordid'ava- 
i'ieious habits and principles generally to be found iiTthat 
class of men. , • / t 

The first, and oftctitimcs the only commendation be¬ 
stowed by a Greek u])on a neighbour, or otlier person, i.s,» 
that he is rich, and bus man^, many, aspers ( TtKcuviat 
f^e sroAAai, TrtKfiOL, airTrpit'^ • and, without any exaggeration, 
poverty and folly are»really convertible terms. Talking 
one day about a young man, whom we liad known at lo- 
aniiina, a person present exclaimed, that he was a dull 
fellow ! “ On,lhe contrary,** said I, “ he seemed to me 

to be excessively agreeable and w^Tl-informed.**—« I 

• It seems siraiifje that Eton, in his* Survey of the Ottomaa 
Empire, shoulil copy the accoiftit of Mahomet the Seedhd ti^fnin^ 
Santa Sophia into a stable* and banquetting-room, and cuttini' ttie 
throats of several hundred prisoners in the very church, from such a 
writer as Knolles, when he had before liimUe authorities collected 
by such a writer as Gibbon. 
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know him bctter^han y^u, Si.s;norw^gjhe reply, « four 
ali his talk, lie has not a,farthing injUtf|||||||;ket.” 

fl'he Greeks are. as was saic^, all^RKs in some de¬ 
gree.* In the disfrirt of'Athens, indeed, as well as in 
that of^Livadmj^and marry parts of the Morea, the culti¬ 
vation of the earth* is left to the AlbaiMan c/)lonists, and 
every Greek lj,ks feither a simp, or, is employed in whole¬ 
sale dealings. Evep thd’se who are commonly*called the 
Princes of tlnP Fanal, at Constantinople, tivtl is, tliose 
from whose families the Waiwodes of Wallacliia dnd 
Moldavia lulve been chriSen, awe engaged in merchandise. 
This c^rciimstijtnce, together witli the Turkish oppression, 
and the want of hereditary dignities, occasions a kind of 
equality amongst ^liem, and does away with all those dis- 
tinctRius whi^, are so rigorously observed in England— 
in hlnji^nd, because I believe there is no country 
in the world, where aiPthe gradations of rank'are so uni¬ 
formly observed and kept separaj[e as amongst ourselves. 
It is^triie, there” are various ways by which a man may 
rise, hut until he has risen, he must be content to coii-sort 
with |^)ple only of his own condition. 

I'was one day a litlle astonished at the iioiise of Sig, 
nor Nicolo at loannina, to see <i tailor who had Just been 
nieasuring one of us, come and seat himself in the room 
wh^’e we were all setting, and, by the invitation of out 
host, take d dish of colfec, to which he was helped by 
the^Cignbr’s brother with the ujiiial ceremonies.* There 
is nothing that implies familiarity, and, at least tempora¬ 
ry equality, so much as eating together ; but according 
to the customs of both Greeks and Turks, in many points 
exactly similar, and which may be railed Oriental, the 
very lowest persoR. is often indulged in this liberty by hi.s 
superiors. A great man travelling does not have a table 
spread for himself alone, but some of liis altcndants al¬ 
ways partake with him round the same trjuy. 1 recollect 
tliat one of the yofUig Pashas at loannina, insisted upon 
our servant George sifting down at the foot of the sofa 

opposite to him, anU taking coffey^ and sweetmeats at the 

• € 

•' 

• The followings was the republican formulary on the cards of the 
late Presidentot the Ui^ited States: 

• “ T. Jefferson requests the pleasure of-’s company to dinner,” 

&c. Sic • 



/lame time witli himself an& his guest. Jft mustf however* 
be recollected* that as almost ajl in Turkey receive the' 
same sort of education, ^nd consequently imbibe sonic- 
wiiat the same manners, there «is in that country nenettf 
that awkwardness and confusion in society, which anise 
amongst us when a person of inierinr^iuality is admitted 
by sufferance into betU*r company tliaif has been ac¬ 
customed \o keep. Neither oiir*dragoman nor the tailor 
would IiatN l)cen«(JiBtingiyshed by a stratiger from the 
company about them any want of case, or other defi¬ 
ciency in their manners. • • • • 

There is an air of great*kindness, aiK^ even of cere- 
mouio^is attention, in their treatment of servants and de¬ 
pendants; and when a rich, or, in obiter words, great 
man, meets an inferior in the street, be^t onlytreturns 
his salute^ hut goes throngii the whole n!)und q^li|p» 
coniplinientarv iiirjuiries which fire always usual upon a 
casual rencounter, and^prcfsilory to any other conversa¬ 
tion. Two Greeks will ask one anotlR* how they are, 
with the same inquiries after their wives, daughters, 
sons, family, and affairs, twenty times over, bc4(*e they 
•heg'ii to converse, and often when they intend ti^epa- 
rale instantly. They sttind with their right hands on 
f!>r,ir hearts, bowing gently for five niinutCvS logetliffr*at 
this ceremony, which is n()thing,*mnrc than oiirjllow'- 
dVe-do; and a Incl^ sneeze from either fiarty w'lll in¬ 
terrupt and prolong th® compliments ; for, on*tliab*ot3:a- 
sion, the other bows and begs God's blessing on you, 
winch is returned four-lbld. fti a large company a 
sneeze stops the roiiversatipn, and calls forth the benedic¬ 
tions of all present^ many crossing themselves at the 
same time.* 

Though the Greeks arc avaricious, tljey are not mi¬ 
serly, hut on the contrary, are not only fond of show, 
which is in sftine. characters found to be compatible with 
extreme parsimony, but are profuse* and generous. Their 


• Toutou <f» \ty,oiiref TTs^ruja./ m, aKOVfarrtt /t ei r'tftLTiardit tta*- 
Ttf (xiAoffAn vpoffnuvtia'Av ?i6V Anab. I'll), iii. 'Ibis snee^ug', Xe¬ 

nophon declared to be the sign of Jupiter the Saviour, und it consi¬ 
derably assisted him in persuading the 'I^en Thousand to follow his 
counsels. It is the first and strongest instance I at present recollect, 
of the custom of making an obeisance after r* sneeze, now prctlt 
much diifuscd in manv parts of the world. 
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fear of the Ttii*14l mak^ them generally cautious to CQI^ 
fine, their magnifirenre^within the walls of thVir own 
heU^es; yet a desire of uifpla^^ng their wealth and taste, 
lilis OYercome the prudence of many of their nation. A 
G^eefi, named Stavraki, in the middle of the last century, 
whh possessed the^favour» and in some measure the con¬ 
fident e, of thc^ultan himsoIii> against all advice of friends, 
built a most magnificenf house on the banks Of the Bos¬ 
porus, whose exterior splendour wa#' ,surh aV'to attract 
the attention of the Turks. Stavraki was arrested ami 
dsstroyedi but the en(^of this unfortunate man did not 
detqi^ another,.Greek from immediately occupying the 
same fatal mansion. , 

At jJonstantinople, and in the vicinity, it is the exclu¬ 
sive pr|yilege^;j^ie Mahometans to paint their houses ot 
coloiff^; those of the Jews are black, ^hose of the 
Armenians and Greeks of a brown, or dark rod. A 
Greek physician, who had ‘succj'ssfully attended a late 
Sultan, and waV'^sked to name a reasonable gratuity or 
favour, only requested the. liberty for himself and his sun 
to paiy-t his house in wdiat manner he chose, and like tliat 
of af Turk. "I'Jie mansion was pointed out to me, ami. 
shone conspicuously, of a brig^it red, amongst the sur- 
j'difnding (iusky habitations. It is in one of the villages 
on ihe European sid(f;of the Bosporus. The chief Dra¬ 
goman to tlfc Porte has a large chouse, w hich he has 
ps;jnf^d of three colours, so as tuimake it look like three 
houses, that no passing Turk may be struck w ith the pro- 
^iiimptuous dimensions of his mansion. 

Those, of the Greeks wlio have the privilege of riding 
on horseback in the streets oV Cyonstaiitinople, and their 
number is very few^ arc exceedingly^ proud of that pre¬ 
eminence, and take every opportunity of showing their 
superiority. 

Tlie great men affect an unconcerned liberality. The 
Dragoman to the X^Vte, w ho iscailed Prince,came,on board 
the frigate w hich carried away the late English Ambas¬ 
sador from Constantthople, and af^er a few minutes con¬ 
versation With his Excellency, fetived. As he was step¬ 
ping down the ladder, he put his hand in his bosom, and, 
witliout ceremony, or. looking at his present, returned it 
shut into the haqds of one of the boys at the accommoda¬ 
tion ropes.; who, cxamiiig the gift on deck, found it to be 
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or ten pieces of gold, of t^e sm^ Byzantine se* 
quins, x^orth about three shillings each. I was standing 
near him myself» and coijd scarcely resist tfie impresslun 
which he had meant no doubt to make, namely, that fte 
was accustomed frequently to (>art with liis money «on 
the*same occasions, and tlio like bstentatious uncon¬ 
cern. ^ ^ 

But a short time before, we h*ad seen 4he aame*Pt4me 
interpretin'^ between his J^xrellency and Mie Caimacam, 
or Vice-Vizier of Constantinople, with a liuitfility alto¬ 
gether affecting. fJp*wasK;lothefl in a coarse gown, nfta- 
called a robe of honour, tfnd so much tl|p more^shlibby 
when fontrasted with the splendid garmento of the Turks, 
and the line pelisses distributed to tlig Aitibassad^ and 
some of his suite ; and he performed hi^flice io ft tone 
so low, tl\^t he was with difticulty heai^T^ven 
next to him, introducing some*affected Itesitations, to 
show his awe and tery^ir ot his masters, ft siiould be 
told, however, that this singular ple<^ of adulatjon is 
practised by the Turks themselves when in presence of 
the Sultan, and that a ready and clear clocuyoiii^ould 
4)e thought presumptuous before the Lord of the Empire. 
The Caimacam, in the audience-chamber, wheji rcjdying 
to the Ambassador on behalf of his Imperial master, wTiu 
sat motionless on his throne besidifhim, not only ^loke 
in the loxyest tone, bnS boggled, and stoppccT so lon^ and 
frequently in his speech# holding up his head with tee Sir 
of a boy out in his lesson, that the Sultan prompted him 
audibly twice or thrice. This was not produced bjr an}* 
real forgetfulness, but was^only affected as a mark of 
humble confusion. 

Oi\ the same day, in the Divan, the Greek Prince was 
obliged to stand, from four in the morning until ten, dur¬ 
ing the attendance of the Ambassador upon tlie Caima¬ 
cam ; and when his Excellency andjiis numerous suite 
were sealed round various tables at Tlinner, overcome by 
fatigue, but not permitted to be seen resting iiimseif on a 
sofa in such a place, Ins slipped into a corner of the cham¬ 
ber, and sinking on tjie noor, fell asleep ; wliilsUthroc 
Greeks, his attendants, stood beforcr the spot, that ho 
might not be discovered by the Tu^ks. I saw him by ac¬ 
cident, and pointed him out to ain>tlic'r •person present. 
He was seated on the grofitid, supported by tln^ corner cf 



the wainscot, lii^black ^eard resting on his bosom, hiK 
face pale, and his cyos (^oscd in a deep sleep, but every 
o^^r feature unchanged, and i^ipressed with the traits of 
tirrdf and peypetual confftraint. A mournful picture of 
the wr^tchednesli of dign'ified slavery I 

d^his Prince is dne of«thMlost exulted Greeks in "the 
Turkish empire, and there h} no Ingher djgtiity than that 
which he ehjoysi except the governments of ‘Wallacliia 
or Moldavia. ® Indeed he was, once,e;ibl802,«^)l*onootc(l to 
the latter principality, when the Russians interfered in 
the nomination of the Waiw««jes of the two provinces, 
and tn^y perhaps again be nflsed to tiie same rank. 

Notwithstanding the perpetual humiliation atti^nilant 
npon^ie office o||^4^ragoman to the Porte, and itie very 
iincefta*in tenup8 |y whicli the mimic sceptres of the two 
artr held, there is no effort omitfed by the 
Greeks of the Fanal to arrive at these posts, and they 
are as active in their intrigues tg circumvent each other, 
and obtain tlfd"'acrjuiescence of the Porte, as if the ob> 
jects of their ambition were honourable and )>ermanent, 
instep qf disgraceful and insecure. The Turks, who 
gaifi by the rivalry, encourage the contention, and dis^ 
pose of thj: offices without rcseV'vc, to the highest bidder. 
T'he money expended in the attainment of tJie dignities, 
is sopn supplied by the bribes and extortions of the elect¬ 
ed candidate*! r 

‘Tlie Dragoman of the Porte kas the opportunity of re¬ 
commending to posts of profit and honour, and for his 
'good word, as well as for every interference in coui’t in¬ 
trigues, receives an adequate remiiiiciation. The Wai- 
wodes of Wallacliia and Moldavia jevy vast sums hy ar¬ 
bitrary taxation, v^icli, as they have the power of life 
and death, and enjoy for a time sovereign autliurity, can¬ 
not be resisted by their distressed subjects. 

In no situation ijoes a Greek appear in so unamiahle 
a light as on the throne of Bucharest or Yasry. The 
events of the Russian war may work a considerable 
change in the constitution of theftwo provinces, and the 
entire subjection of one or both of them by the arms of 
the Muscovites, will cut off from the subject Greeks the 
grand obj*rts of theil ambition. The plots and intrigues 
of the Fanal wi*l then be confined to obtaining the office 
of Draghraan. Thp elevation to cither of the three 



'* places, however short a time t^e pei^on may bo in pos¬ 
session of his dignity, confe|;s the title of Prince; an'd 
this lias created the Gircek*nobility, if such it ma;^ be. 
called. The antiquity, however, of these noble families 
is not very great; the first Dragomifti of the^Fu|te of 
Greek extaactioh, was Panayot, physician to Kiuprili* 
who by his ^irtifires pervaded* Moroni to ^rlsiider 
Candia.* Before that period, the postdiad been supplied 
Ijy foreijl^TS and %enega/loes. • 

Nicholas Maurocoji’dato, the first Greek Waiwode of 
Wallachia, chosen by the Poite, was elected abou^ the 
beginning of the last centtiry, after havifig beei| plenipo¬ 
tentiary for the Sultan at Carlovitz. It is true, that 
some families boast a more noble dascent from^lhe sove¬ 
reigns of Constantinople, for the natid^f CataCuzenqs 
lias bcciwonre assumed by two Wallachi^ Gi‘e(Hifr;^t, 
as it appears, without theiy having had any just preten¬ 
sions to that distinctii^. ^ 

The Princes of the Fanal are, whelTabroad, toJic dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of their nation only by their 
beards and yellow slippers,^ and the privileg;e4i|^'iding^ 
on horseback; but wJieii at home, they still contimic to 
enjoy the semblanoe of Authority, by giving.titles of¬ 
fice to their servants, and by beins surrounded by a qrowd 
of flatterers and dependants. 'jAieir wives and^augii- 
ters are fostered iii^every luxury, and all tli^ sofl^pomp 
of the Asiatics; a pri\flege which, unless they haVe (cun 
unfairly charged with calling their servants ** chiennes” 
and « bctes,”f impro\cs neither their tempers nor thdlr 
manners. The little I mijoyed of their society left no 
very agreeable imptjf'ssion on iny mind. 

A love of pomp is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the Greeks, and as the policy of the I'urks has allowed 
them alone, of all tjie rayahs, or subjects not Mahome¬ 
tans, to fill offices of pov\crnnd tri^ they fail not to dis¬ 
play tilts unenviable disliiictiun. 

• 

• One of the first nets late Sultan Selim’s reign, was to cui • 

off the head of a commor^Greek whom he met when incognrto, wear¬ 
ing yellow slippers. He staid to see the execution performed. Vet 
so vain are the Greeks, that they will ru| this fatal risk in order to , 
he taken for their betters. * 

Pouqueville, Voyage enMor^e, p 253. 



The Codja-bash^s, to V'hom the miinicipal controul ol' 
soin§ districts, particularlj^ in the Morra, is entrusted, 
sup^rt an eiiormniis household, whose members are dig¬ 
nified ^^tli titles, not attached to the dependants ol an 
JSngtltSh fluke, The_^ have' their kalo-iatrus, or physi¬ 
cian, their granimi^ticns, or secretary, ith an assistaift 
clerk, thpir tartsrs, or coni’ierfj, and five or six priests, 
as family chaplairfs, besides numerous srrvants In every 
department, amiiunting to forty or fifty-i)ersorfA' in fami¬ 
ly. The title by which they arc usually addressed in 
writing, is, “*Most Horiuurahlc'and most Noble Sir.”* 
These <Codja.-baslice5 havebefcn accused as being mas¬ 
ters more severe than the Turks ; a degenerate i-ace?, in¬ 
solent, ^.’pud, mea^nt'^ith all tlie vices of slaves, and re¬ 
paying yhcmselvea. for the injurious treatment of their 
miI!T^p*;'by becoming monopolists, informers, ard public 
robbers.f Such sweeping censures are always to be sus¬ 
pected as having beep prompted by personal pique, and 
founded upon individual example rather than national 
character; yet I fear that many originals of this iinfa- 
vourabj*^ picture might be found amongst the archons 
and elders of the Greeks. 

Ha^lji Ali the tyrannical Wafwodc of Atliens before- 
inentipned, could find only one person to assist him in 
his ext/^rtiuns,, and this*'man became his counsellor and 
frie)]d, and, discovered to him the real property of some 
of his c?ountryracn who lifftl hitlici^o contrived to conceal 
their uealtli. He was the Archon of Athens, before- 
mentioned, a ruling elder of the church, and who former¬ 
ly called himself l^nglish Vice consul. But the Archon 
Londo, of Yostizz^ is a character altogether as amia¬ 
ble as that of the Athenian is disgusting, and it remains 
to be discovered, which of the two is the exception^ and 
which the general rule. 

c 

• ’EVT//MOTetTOC K^l ’Eu^eVSO-TttTCC Ku^lOf Kvp/tC. 
f Poiiqueviiie, Voyafje en Mor^e, p. 106. 
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IX my former Letter I have endeavoured to let you 
into some particulars of \he Greek charactei^ and jihall 
devote the followiii!? sheets to the ^ame rtmsideratitvi. 

The traveller, especially he that has left behinrf him 
flic enlightened freedom of the English capital, and Ihc 
decent ceremonies of tlte Protestant church, whcnlictie- 
iiolds the religious system of the Greeks, must be prompt 
ed to suppose himself curried back into the darkest ages 
of ignorance and superstiiion. There is something sa¬ 
cred ill every observ,piice attached to any Ciiristiun wor¬ 
ship, which ought to preserve it from contempt and ri- 
diciile, ^et the rights of tliis chiirrh have in them such an 
air of absurdity, aiid'yre performed with what wc should 
consider such fl want of solemnity, tlyyt it is not easy to re¬ 
frain friiii smiling during the celebration of the mass. 
The chief part of the ser i ice seems tp consists of frequent 
crossing, })i‘iToriiic(l wi^li j.hc thumb laid on the two fore¬ 
fingers, and ten thousimd repetitions of o Lord have mer¬ 
cy upon me,” sung through the nose, and, apparently 
kept up as long as the breath of the*chant<T will last. 'It 
is some time before you can make out the? words they are 
repeating, which, ^tliougli you may^iave suppo.scd them 




a continued psalm^or are only ** Lord have nicr- 

cy jjpon me ; Lord hdvc* mercy upon me j Lord Jesus 
' Cliristjiave mercy upon m^, a sn’riner.”— Kvfiti>.i>i<rov,Kvfn 

ShVIVOV, Kvpii ])«rOU Xfiff'T* t\{»(T0V /Ut TOV AfJLetfnXftV. 

« 'inhere is, at the «^nic time, a degree of primitive sim¬ 
plicity ill most^ofithe chifrchcs, which" recafcs our rechl- 
Jection^'to the "earliest ages of Christianity. They are 
very small generallyj^^the floor of mud, the altae of stone, 
the sanctuary separated from* the n^ivle by deal boards, 
and an enclngurc of palc^ at the oth/^r end, for the women. 
It is bat seldom that there ai\ any seats, but in one cor¬ 
ner of the builcftng there is an assortment of crutches, on 


one of which each of the more aged worshippers supports 
bimseCid eaning oifhis arms and chin, in the posture of 
of*tI»c the cartoon of Paul preaching before 

‘ellX. r " 


III the great towns, as you have heard, and in some of 
the in«)nasteries, i'*.. churches are<^better fitted up, though 
in the most paltry style, covered with gilt daubings, and 
ornamented \Nitli pictures of Saints, whose only value 
arisi<i^rohi their supposed miraculous powers. 

It would he dillicuit to mcet^ amongst the laity with a‘ 
sifiglc p(‘rj)on at all sceptical on the article of religion; 
they 'all seem niost attached to the ceremonies, and strict¬ 
ly to’obscrve the ordinances of their church, which are 
vrry* strict and severe. There k're only one-hundred 
and t)»irty-nine days in the yejfr free from all fasts.— 
.The Easter lent lasts two months, the Christmas forty 


days, and there arc two others, the Lent of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and that of ^the Virgin; besides which, 
Wednesdays and Jf'ridays arc fasU throughout the year. 
The caloyers have three other Icnts, which last in the 
whole forty-eight days more. 

The clergy enjoy a most iinb/yiindcd influence with 
their flock, and it i9^ painful to see the sacrifices which the 
meagre, half-starved peasants make to their priests.— 
Ilesidcs many giftsf there are certain days when all the 
attei^dants, men and women, of the poorest class, bring 
loaves, and plates of sweetmeats, called a colyva, and 
\yax tapers, and lay«tliem, during the service, at the foot 
of the altar, wjicnee they arc conveyed into the sanctua¬ 
ry, and *serve as the evening’s feast for the priests. The 
colyva is a quantit/ of boiled wheat, covered w'ith cur- 



rants, .and g^arnished with poAiPgra/ate-seeds, aui^aiv 
comfits, sesamiim, and sweet The Greek girls 

carry presents of these t:oIy\^as, and other sweetmeats, 
on twelfth-day, w’incli they calfto*their friends j 
and in some otherj-espccts, the amus^Mnents and reli(fion 
of this people seem as much* conne(ite.(]^ as in ancient 
times, 'f’hey dance id hojiour of some eff their«Saints, 
and on'*t,hc feast of tiie f. pi pliant, b^aryls of fiddlers 
an*I other niusicifliil pati^de the streets from inoining 
to night. . ^ ^ ‘ 

This feast, hy accident,*pdiilst wc were at Athens, fell 
on the same day as tlir* set >od Bairnm oPtho 'I’in*ks, tlie 
irth of January, and tin* Mahometans were firing can¬ 
non. and discharging sky-rockets, fPom the A«'T^polis, 
with the sound offlrtims and pipes, at tlftv^imc tiuie (jiat 
• he Chris.^aiis were iiiaiiiri'sting«thcir glee to coiffPfleilff- 
rate antither event, mi ever}* street of the city below. 

This oppressed peopk^ would fimDIfi^.oo long and bur- 
thensome, were it not for their religious festivals, atid ac- 
t'ordingly they have retained much of the joyful part of 
die ceremony attached even to the funeral rit«s l^tlieir ■ 
ancestors. On the deallj of aii}' person of dignity, the 
body is dressed in a ricli garment, and laid u|if)n a litter, 
strewed with flowers, and covered,\vith ‘a rich canopy* 
and t!ie corpse, with the face dis[>laycd, is left a^#siior( 
time in the vestibule ^f the house, surroiiiidcd»hy the &- 
mily of die deceased. At the stated time, the procl'sstoii 
sets forward. The servants of the household move tw^ 
and two before the bier, which is home on poles at a 
little height from the groufid. Tlie male relations anJ 
the priests immedialiJy precede the body. On each side 
of the bier, arc two or three old women, lanieiitirig’aloud, 
detailing tlic digniti>:s and virtues of the deceased, and 
intci’rogating Jiim, ^ to his reasons for quitting the 
world—Wliy did you die? YouJaul money, you had 
friends, ^ou had a fair wife, and many children,—W’hy 
did you die?’' These mourners are hired, aiul the com¬ 
mon pay of each is fiv^ loaves, four jars of wine, half a 
clieese, a quarter of diutton, and about fiftcen-pencc in 
money. Their howling ra extremely ludicrous, and has 
not even the semblance of grief. Behiiul the body, iS a 
long train of the female relations and friends, qinffled up 
in inourning habits. If the dead bc/a young woman, sc 
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ycral giiis in wliiV', precede* and follow the bier, and ai 
int^jrvals sraticr real m* aE'tifirial flowers on the body. 

itc. iiistanlitiople, or rather «t Ih ra, the distance to 
the bii1’^iri.if-.j;voniid is coAsidej ahle, aiiri gives time for 
, lari^C bgdies of ftdiowers to collect, and acronipany the 
prid'ssion to ^he^ ^oinh.‘ Arri\e<l at* the •place of ^n- 
tei iiKiita t!iC bper is set ([owft, a .short seuvicc read, and 
tlie I)ody deposiftd vtith its dn s.s, and rolled in ii wiiul- 
‘iig-siieet, ill tife grave, tlie inonrner# eoiitimfT^ng to lio^\l 
inusl ijilcousl^' during ihjs last coretnony. The gaidand.s 
ihat adorned tlie bier aj’«? sonid of, them tiii'own into tin* 
grave, and otifcrs carried home by tlie mourners and 
friends. 

AlW^ ards, and generally on the iilnlh day after the 
Imiyra;,* a (Vast <8’prepared f)\ the nearest relation, ac- 
cl^iiwwled with music a^nl dancing, and every«)tlier spo- 
K ies of nierrinicnt. But thf pi’ie: ts gain the most bv 
these fe.stivedemon®*,rations (if gnu f. 'I'hrv arc supplied 
alway.i on the ninth day. and frequently also during the 
inoiirning, with large col.was, v\hi( h present Is rejiealcd 
also |i>r-lU!fe or four aiiidx ersaries of I he burial. 

Y(m nuiy ha\(‘ before seen it observed, Ibat there is a 
icmiirivahle conformity belwce'n some customs of tlic 
irish.aiid of liie (ireeks. 'I’lie funerals of the two na¬ 
tions ^ear tliv strongest similarity to eacli other, tliougit 
tlij; Knver j.lasses alone of the formcV jieoplc preserve that 
part af the ceremony which, anfongst the latter natiop, 
is peculiarly altarlied to the wealthy and important, for 
Sci'ordiiig to a modern Greek saving, « a rich man is 
wept by hired mourners, a i^ioor man by bis friends.** 
But a more singular resemblance /s that w liicli is to be 
remarked between 9 Maiiometaii and Irish opinion re¬ 
lative to the same ceremony. When a dead Musselman 
is < arried on bis plank towards the^^•emeteIy, the devout 
Turk runs from hitjiouse as the proi c.ssV)n passes lii.s 
door, and, for a short distance, relicve.sonc of tlie bearers 
of the body, and tliey gives up liis plarc to another, who 
hastens to .perform the same cjial'irable and lioly oflicc. 
It is & belief enjoined bj ^Mahomet'liimself, that to carry 
a body for»y pares gives expiation of sin. 

^o one who has been in Ireland, but must have seen 
the peasants leaVc their cottages, or their work, to give 
a temporary assistance to those employed in bearing tlic 



'dcai^ to the grave, an excretion by wl^li they iijiproach 
so many steps nearer to Paiwlfte.* ^ 

The cemeteries of the GreelA arc not in their cluirojies. 
nor in the precincts of*aiiy cjty, but at a little (^stmiec 
from the town, in a space, not enclose^] by a wall, near 
tl)^ high-road. The tomb-stones ari' some raisid, «oine, 
flat, and they are geiyM‘all},in*a thin gn)^c of r\press or 
yew tiHjj**. On certain da\s Hiey areJr?qncntcf! by the 
relations^ tliose^\|lio arc lately deadj wjieii. alter a few 
tifars, and tiic depositing*or a garland and a small lock 
of hair on the grave, •the j)artie» assume llnyr acenstj^ned 
liveliness, and spend fhe veinainder of the \isit fii danc¬ 
ing synl singing. * • 

The clergy arc divided into two classes, the Caloycrs, 
or Monks of the order of Sr. Uasil,*f|^om whmiftall the 
prelates are chosen, and the Papadcs, or #ecular*pi i*\sjs, 
who may*inaiTy, if thoy choose*a virgin, and eiij^gc ue- 


forc ordination. Calovers’nevcr say mass ; if they take 
flic pricstliood. they ^heroine wiiil^Ms called Il»dy 
Monks,” and only olliciatc on high festivals. Adfiiission 
to the brothcrliood is gained by applying to one^jf these 
il«)ly Monks, ainl jjaying sixty or seventy lfiaHt\H5S, nfT 
probation or e\ainiiiatib)ii is requisite, and very young 
children are allowed to put on the cowl, • * • 

Tiiere are manv indnct'ntrnfs ^to bi^ong to thi<f reli- 
gioiis lVat(‘rnity. priests are all-powerful wifh their 
ilock, and enjoy some |e',jicct even from the ^rurks.• 11. 
is better to be a wealthy rnati at large than a Monk, 
blit it is better to be a well-fed rcclnsc than a hungry va¬ 
grant. 

The first solitaries, tlie'voinntary tenants of tlic biirn- 
ing deserts of Nitrl*a, seli'ctcd the most barren spots for 
their retreats; but the monks and Iiennils of (In? Greek, 
church, in the pn\smil age, have not objected to abridge 
themselves of soinc^if their meritorious mortiriration.s,« 


• 


• A person «ht> reiuls M ji's (I iland’s P.'irolos Rcioarqiiablos 
les Orieniaiix,” would bf- 'jUi tinsiii peTl)#ps lu timl, the titmoiis 
btjfl rccortlctl of an Iri-jlilirtq, wlio, lookinff ovc-r a [)^rso!i vvn uijr ^ • 
letter, and sci-nifj that l)i“ pul—“ I would he more p ii't icul»i', hiit a 
t.'dl blackg'iiard of an Inslimm is beliind iny chair, and read.s every 
word I si\,” excla.med, ‘‘ Yt^u lie, vmi pascal,” is an O.ienfal story. 
Die same book mentions two or fhiec other g'ond lliinj^s, which an* 
tjso to be found ia our jesl-bool:s, applied ti>\‘'ry modern etiarar 
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besides oiIick advantages, liavc s<:ute(l tiicmseivrs in 
all tlie most b<’aat^'‘ul spdls to be found in Givocet. The 
oni^ establishment they ^)ossess in Italy, is situated us 
judiciously amongst the >voods*an(l gardens of Monte 
Dracone, near J^'rescati.' The place is i.alled Grotta 
Ferratas and stands on the site of the/rusculan villa, of 

Cicero. 

« 

*ir ** 

The n^rbw porcli, where wisdonj w|ont to 
.■With Socrates or Tiilly, lifcars no more, 

Save the hoarse jai’i'oii of conte;ntious monks .... 

«. ' 

fn tligir own*country, their' monasteries are frequent 
objects in the valleys, the forests, and on the sirtpts and 
summiif^ of almostfevery hill, and arc contrived as well 
forcortifArt as soctlHty; their farms, tenanted by «)ne of 
tlmir aii'der, dv a lay-brother, are scattered <»ovcr the 
whole country. ' ^ 

Notwitlistandinpjthc fasts, whe^i iiieir prescribed diet 
is puls^, roots, anu fdain water, and their rising to pray 
an hour and a half after midnight, they seem almost the 
pnly sUVk,aiid well-fed people amongst the Greeks, and 
convince one how lavishly 

f 

' , 

, ^ Dieu proclipcn^ drs biens 

A ceux qiii font nrccu d’etre sichs. 

I 

The prrest \vinc, the clearest hoiecy, olives, dried fruit, 
whoaten-bread, can always be ])rocured in their habita¬ 
tions, and in theirs alone; nor is it easy to account for 
the plumpness of their appearance, without supposing 
them occasionally to transgress tiic^'ules of tlieir order. 
There arc to he met with some more abstemious ancho¬ 
rets, who live three or four together, and now and then 
an ascetic, wlio passe.s lii.s time in a;ji'.)lilary cell. 

The Monks arc siipj)orted partly »hy the funds attached 
to tlieir monastery, and partly by the voluiitarycontri- 
biitions of their believing flock. On particular days, 
they carry ^hoiit wiliii them little. (irHiires of their saint.s, 
and ajar of holy water, with a hrueli, and entering the 
Christian houses, give their votaries the one to kiss, and 
make a mark of tlie cross on tlieir foreheads with the 
other, reccivitig v. para or two from each person. 



• The most sanctified of the ^aloyahs are those who 
have received their education in the monasteries of 
Atlins» the Holy Mounti^n o*>6 «), which, by ai^in- ^ 

stitution of which there is no parallel in history, fuurms 
with six thousand saints. Tlie theohiji^ical stjidi\^ of 
tlifse reclusfs art* not so sever/; as their bodily labour;* 
for not only do they cultivate tlie i^roun^ and q^temi to 
the vii^^rds*and orchards, btit cA^cnabuild fishiiij'-ves¬ 
sels, aii(r^ercise,n»any mechanical tradea, soiny of them 
uAdertaking to spin anu weave. The monavsteries of 
Patmos are also in great jrepute,* and mendfi'aiit (u'otffers 
from them, as well as* frofti Mount Atlntp, are U> be met 
with lliroiighout Greece, dispensing their sacred favours, 
and, amongst other absurdities, eveu administining by 
anticipation the extreme unction to thei hcaltiiy*yihabit- 
ants of a \vhoIe house. * •» 

The Piipaiies are not held in sdeli estimation as the Ca- 
loyers, and though thej' are certainly more serviceable, 
have every appearance of being morffVretclicd tlmn the 
recluses. A Deacon enters into priest’s orders.by a kind 
of public election, for, being producc*d to thc^ofigrcga-« 
.tion at cliiirrii, the o(Ii( iating Papas asks the audience it 
he IS worthy, on \vhi^l^ if fin* acclamatioii of de¬ 
clares him woi‘tl)>, (aod the cry is always |„. 

IS considered as duly qualified tv commence lii^ holy 
functions. • , ^ 

There is a chapel foivlinost every priest, itlicintjcftn 
sidered a kind of spiritual aiiultery for any man to of}], 
ciate out of his own place of worship. It is this that has 
multiplied the number of cf^urches in Greece. In Athens 
alone there are forty churches, besides a hundred and 
fifty chapels, and tho^e in all Attica amount to foim thou¬ 
sand ; but this includes every consecrated cavern with a 
door to it and a stomu altar. 

Some writem hav e\epresented th<^ monasteries as the 
abodes qf every vice, and, as it appeared to me, with 
great injustice. As to the accomplishments of those ii> 
holy orders, they must^bc (’«)uside rably improv'd during 
the last century, if jt he true, as Tournefort *say.s, 
that,” in his time, “ 'tw^as great merit in the clergy to 
read,” and ** that scarce twelve iflcn in the empire irti- 
flerstood aiu lent Greek.” Belon had b.^ore s;rid, that 
only two or three, of all the thousan;Js on IMount Athos, 

* ' j 
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Iviiew tlicir Icttcrs.jP TI^ only persons of liberal seiili 
inentSy with respect to i^lit^ion, with whom 1 inct iu 
Greece, were a Bishop, ant* two Hadjis, or Priests wli(» 
hau bef-ii to Jerusalem. The more one knows and secs, 
the {|ss one believes and admires. This Bishop liad ini¬ 
tiated himself so deteply into the mysteries ^of liis faith, 
that liejljcgan ifi despise then., and the Hadjis, who had 
seen the' holy city^ declared that it was not going 

to see, nor worth seeing, regretting tl-e.thous^t; piastres 
thev had each spent upon tiieir pil.^rimage. 

The,.genei‘ality of th5 priesthood arc certainly most 
ignorant, stupids and inaefi^e, and, to increase their 
gains, encourage the rest of the people in superstitions so 
absurdfthat it is lUflicult to think that they believe them 
themsc/wes. It is too true, that to them may be, in a 
g^fatoKisasur^, attributed the debasement of t|ie. Greeks, 
or at least the continuation of that people in their pre¬ 
sent state of mcntaj^mpotence. A((M»rding to them, the 
worldvis still full m wonders, anti the Devil possesses an 
active and apparent influence over tiie bodies and souls 
of iucii^ ^’hiiH there arc many or J*ossessed, 

and the exorcising of these uiifoi-ruimte jktsoiis is .a fre-r 
fpU'Jjt and ^u'ofitable employineift for the priesls. 

Tjic Atlieniaus are, of all the Greeks, the most credu¬ 
lous, f}V im lined to iri^^ent ridiculous stories on this sub¬ 
ject. , They all, as was saitl before/-‘f the women, believe 
ill 'thc'ipower of magic, and work up their imaginations 
to such a pitch, as to fancy tie mscives actually the s«rf- 
terers b)f the incantations of some malevolent enemy. It 
a girl has two stiilors, it is |»^ no means uncommon for 
the unsuccessful lover, when his rival’s marriage takes 
|jlace,»-to have recoiprse to charins as a last resource. He 
ties the locks of his hair with a certain form of words,] 
and by every knot <h‘fers the briile^-’oom’s happiness for 
a niglit; the tremepdons operated is made known, and 
the unhappy hiisbancl, tliroiigh <*redulity and sh;;me, bc- 
:omes not inifi'eijuonrly the accomplice in effecting his 
awn misOn-ttiiio, An Archrni atrAthens, whom we wcJ^ 
'vnew' suffered this calamity for Abe first month of his 

I * 

I 

'' Sec Ray’s Collection of curious Vt)yapfes and Travels, tom. xv 
'ap 11 p y, • ‘ ' 

! '"I tie A and I>, ami the Devd in the middle ” 




marria^j^e, and was only releasgd frnii the bonds of th^ 
spell by the repeated prajers, knai^cs^ and holy wat<^ of 
his chaplain. • * • 

Several of the houses at Athens arc •believed to bo 
haunted by a spirit whirh is railed an ^rabin : tbeoi^ans, 
ol'oneof t!)vni were frequently heard/rom the bottom of 
a ^^('ll beluii.e^iut^ to thL*hons^un^er the A^opolis«i which 
Mr. was lodj;ed, and it waS ndt ahvayS easy to 

pgrsiiade serv^ifts of the I'uiiiily to dfaw water from 

the enchanted sjirini^, ^ ^ 

Whether the 'j’nrlv.<i hifvo been infected oy the Hirccks 
witii their superstitions, or broiij^ht their 4 ablcs \wth them 
into Europe, they have belief in these fairies also, and 
flenoniinatc them ** Giiis.^’ We sasnr at Libu^vo, a 
lart^e house belon.&^ing to a Turk* entifclv deserted,^the 
court andat'arden overrun with \|k’eeds> anci were tffat 
no one would live there, as,it was haunted by the Gins. 
'IMic operations of thege bcin/'s arii^pucli the same as 
those of our gliosts ; they create strange noises, af»d dis¬ 
arrange all the hoiisehuhl furniture^ bt^ are seldom seen. 

Panagia, or the all-holy Virgin, is the favoarife of tho 
• Greeks j the Minerva of the modern Athenians. There 
is scarcely a cottage in tvhich her picture, wvtii a Jiuiip 
burning before it. is not seen in a yiclic ef the wall, <>1* in 
a wooden case. 'IMie making and ornamenting (Ji these 
images is a gainful tftule : and sometimes you*meet with 
one of tliem very neatly execnteil. A lavish Kngli^iiiflaii 
offered fifty zeqiiins fora Saint, I think Demetrius, to^i 
painter at Athens, and was refused. 

A peasant w lio lived at Athens told me a strange st^i’v. 
I w as riding in the •island of Salaniis, and observed a 
strong young man running by the side of my attendants 
horse, with a little box in his hand in w hich he had ap¬ 
parently collected clNrity. Enquiring the nature of his 
petition, he told me with tears in eyes, and with tin* 
most sok'mn a sseverations of the truth of his story, that, 
for some offence of which he was r|pt aware, the X'irgin, 


w'ifh the infant in tier^ruis, and otherwise soi accoutred 
as not to be mistaken 4 )y him, appeared before him every 


nigiit, and jumping on hi% bed, nearly tiirottlcd him. lie 
had been to the priest, who could di(> nothing for him, but 
oljser\iiig that the picture of his Panagfa*vippeared ra- 
tlicr sliaMjy luid worn, suggcstetl tl^at tlic tcni1 )!e \ i‘;i» i- 
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tion not be ic?ncwcd if the im<')ge was adornpil with 
frej^i gliding. « ] haVe money myself,” rontinueil 
theAthenian, « but am goilig tcKAmpelaki and Colouri, 
to beg a few piastres, to pay the painU r for his gold.” I 
, gavdcihim a trifle/' and my attendant, ^ gnod-huinoured 
fellow, and a smntcmaker*by trade at Ath^is, told (lie 
man tinet he wAiild gild 1 ms )hclure for liihi at ^ cheaper 
rate thart he had bve^’done for any body befon^^ 

In the.reign *\)f Theodosius the S^bdtid, G^aliel a;i- 
pea;;ed to Liirian, a pri'shyter of Jerusalem, and told him 
that hifiiscdf and St. Stephen y^Ksli-’d tc> be released from 
the obscure grdve in which they had been buriet^ in a 
neighbouring flcld.^ 

SiiMf '^that time,revelations of tin's sort have been fre¬ 
quent ;.‘,fnd Nicholas delivered a similar message to a 
wiTman^wbilst we were at Athens. The holy Apparition 
told the lady, that he was reaming about in a rlmrch, 
whirli hud fallen, «9<d )*’as buried under ground, from 
whicli*'(ie desired to be delivered, and pointed out the spot 
where tliey were to dig» and effect liis release. Accord- 
■^I'ligly, t^icmext day, the lady, who was at once regarded 
as a saint, for having been thought worthy of such a com- ‘ 
muciw ation^ accompanied by a Ijirge party, consisting of 
the If lost rcspcctbble Archons and Priests, waiketkin pro- 
ce.ssioiv* to the place described, and pitched upon a part 
of« the road west of that going to the Pirsciis, and leading 
to the gardens, about half a mild from the town. After 
(jigging a short time in two places, they came to some 
bits.of painted tile, which may be found almost any 
whpre near Athens, and especially in this quarter, the 
old site of the Ceramiciis without tb.^ city. Immediately 
there <t’as a cry of flic Church ! the Church ! (Ekicsia ! 
Eklesia!)—all the crowd began crossing themselves— 
candles were burnt before the lu^cs—aijjd an opulent 
Greek, possessed cKr.the land immediately close to the 
road-side, made a present of it to the Saint, tA be dug 
away, in order to giw? him a freer egress, and lay open 
the‘whole chiircb. 

Tlicre was a commotion at At!iC*ns on account of this 
discovery, and tlic ro^d woulddiavc been entirely cut up 
in'tlie course of this religious search, had not the Turk.-- 

* nccllnc and I’w’d. v^l , 



prudently interfered) and predated tail farther excava¬ 
tions. * As it waS) however, the spot was for many ^ays 
watched by crowds of pious*worshippers, and, yhikt !• 
was present, a sort of controversy took ^ace as to the 
respective merits of the two apertures, *oue of wjiick*was« 
at^last deserted, and all the tapers wWe burnt out before 
the otjmr opening in tTieg^rdhndL An old \romati most ear¬ 
nestly a^i|^led to me to tell her whidh wks the real church; 
when, as^avely %s was in my power,^l tolibher that 
they were under a sa4 mistake, ^nd that th^ cavity whicli 
they had deserted was, inTf^act, the true church orat. Ni¬ 
cholas. The intelligence was immediatcl^^spreadhamongs^ 
the ci^wd, that the Frank had decided in favour of the 
other spot; and immediately the tapers were cal^ied off 
to the deserted place, and all the crossfbgj^ bowing, .aiid 
praying, were directed to the h^Ie in the grouiltt whTch 
had been before neglected. » The Greeks had listened to 
my decision; for Franks are thoug}!<^y.them to possess 
a preternatural, but by no means an enviable, decree of 
knowledge, communicated to them by,|he Evil Fginciple, 
their master and guide. The children in the streetsf 
*w'licn one of them is passing, call out, « Franco di Dio! 
Franco di Dio!” bj whkc’h, though 1 know not how4;ho 
sentence is supplied, they mean « podlcfts Frank! 6od> 
less Frank!” • • # 

The abhorrence of*the Franks, which the division«of 
the churches, and the csnduct of the Latins, created* in 
the bosoms of the Greeks, is still in some measure pr(^ 
served by the spirit of bigotry; and the mass of tliepeo- 
ple do not fancy that there arc in the w'orld any tl‘uc 
Christians except themselves and the Russians. As for 
the English, they contend they are not Ciiristians*at all. 
If asked of what religion we are, they say, « We do not 
know ; perhaps of n^c ; some call you Lutherans; It is 
certain you a#e not Christians ; yoa do' not cross your¬ 
selves,”* (<<'*»' TO A respectable pci'son ad¬ 

dressed tins argument to mystdf. The Turks have pretty 
much the same opinioi#o£ us; and, seeing that w^sliow 
none of the external signs of reverence for Panagia, or 
other pictures, conclude u# to be a|^togethcr such iirfidels 
as themselves. * 

A party of us w'crc standing at the back^ar^ of a Ro¬ 
man Catholic cliapel at Fera, whilst the service was go- 
VoL. r. * T I 



inp; on at the othcit end. | Just as tlio host was elevated*' 
a i^irk looked in at tiro door* and seeing the coiigrega- 
paying their revciTncc^ to tfie wafer, threw up his 
head with a l^ok of infipfte pity and contempt, at the 
sam^ tiq^e smilii%, and giving a shrug at us, who were 
standing, as if lie^hid, «^What must you and 1 think'of 
these pcior foolsJ^?*' , * ' « ^ ^ 

The English hhvc'iio place for public worshii^ arPera, 
and mayo tlierefore, be thoughtf.nevei*^G>pray'>at ail; sgr- 
vic^, however, has been ,pnce or twjcc performed in the 
AmbaMador’^ palace. But the ministers of Catholic na¬ 
tions sometimes* go in procession to mass. 

Notwithstanding the ilisdain entertained by the Turks 
for th^^^hrintian religion, they grant their protection to 
the jGtSPek clergy, and find it their interest to ratify the 
etdinatiin ot^ the great dignitaries of the chuveh. Ma¬ 
homet the Great presented tp the first Patriarch chosen, 
in his reign, the gifts as the Emperors of the Greeks 
had formerly given; and, to this day, that sovereign 
Priest is.invested^in a triumphant manner by a minister 
ibf the Porte, who assists him in taking possession of the 
patriarchal church in tJiat quarter of Constantinople rail¬ 
ed, Balat. • His influence with *tlie Porte is very great, 
and^is applications to the Sultan arc generally efiectiial: 
he ca«^^ punislf with death. 

„Tfcc dignity is now exposed to srte, costingabout sixty 
thousiKnd crowns, and the Patri^.rch indemnifies himself 
by selling every lucrative place, the patriarchates of Je- 
i^us^lem, Antioch, and Alexandria, and all the arch¬ 
bishoprics within his jurisdiction. The Greeks them¬ 
selves were the beginners of this practice, and the first 
Patriarch so ele^ed ejected the incumbent by force; a 
custom of which there are now frequent examples.^ 

• An Archbishojj or jBisliop is styled , Your ah-Pricslhood, your 
Beatitude— na.viipt'rn ffs, Met»a^/5T» c* —Priests, “ Your Holiness—- 
AyiiTK'TdL ffH.” 

The last edition but rnc of the Bibliotheca Grxca, contains, in 
vol/vi. p. 74,3, a list of the Patriarch^ si.ice the last conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople. The history of Cyrillus Lmaris, is the lii.story of the 
Patriarchate. “ A. D 1600, Cyrdlus Lncaris Pro-Patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria: A. D. 1621, CyriM. Lucarisf*Patriarch (having’ been before 
Pro Patriarcli) for one year ; A 1) 1624. Cy rill. Lncaris restored, for 
eight years; "D. 16:>2, the same person a third time re-elected for 
one year and two months ; A. D 1633, the same a fourth time re-cho. 



Although the wliulc of the Patriai^'liSt usual revenue 
docs nht amount to more thi^ three thousand poiindsj 
yet he has occasionally, bji fines and extortions,Vlio 
means of increasing his iiicoiue. The nehest Bi.slTops 
have not more than three hundred pounds*! year.—ifind 
by the registry of a parish in yorksiiire, that Siibsrrip- 
tions were ninide in the beginning of tholes thy; FirsCs 
reign^Wj^he relief of the GrcT'k ctiui'sh. • 

.The sjhpd ofdQDnstai\tinn|)lc, compofed of the three 
Patriarchs and twelve Archbishops, meets every month 
for the management of clwirch affairs, the only alT^rstiow 
left at the absolute dis*posin of the Greel^. , 

TIth state of the arts in Greece is, ns migiit be expect* 
ed, most deplorable. It would be dii^cult to fiin^an ar< 
chitect, a sculptor, or painter, equal to blie comiiuiTl work¬ 
men in tl^ towns of Christendom. In b(nidin.q^*th6 in¬ 
land towns, they make use of :i*saw of a simple kind, ,a 
hatchet, and a hatume^: tii*e gauge.^d chisel arc used 
on the sea-coasts, and in larger citii^ Tiie cells gf their 
churches arc constructed by a sort of quadraqt,’* which 
they apply to no other use. At sculfiturc «nakc n^ 
attempt, and their paintings arc ciriefly gildcu saints. 

Tiic best pictures air to he been at Scip, from the 
hands of Greek artists of an age or twg past. Tlfcrc is 
a composition, containing scveraUlQgurcs, the onlly?>ne 1 
ever saw in the coiiittry, in a church at Cnnstanunuplc, 
which represents the la#t day. The sheep arc on ll^* riglit 
hand, and the devils arc driving the goats into the flames 
on the left: the sinners are drest like Jews, Turks, aifll, 
what is something odd, ^rchbishnps and Monks. *TJic 
picture is very larg^ and is admired as a master-pfbee, 
but is in reality a tawdry daub. The representa^ons of 
costume contained in this collection, are from drawings 
made by a Greek aA Constantinople, wliicii, :is fur its a 
painter can sittcccd'^th no otlier excellence than iniuute 
and exact imitation, arc well exccifted. 

sen, for one year ; A. D. 3^57^ a fifth time, but after one >car, 
jW.” ' * • 

* Under the head of modem architecttire, Ixitler xxxv. vol. iu 
Mons. de Guys talks of Santa •Soph la, aii^ the aqueducts built in the 
time of the Greek Emperors, near Con slant luoijlc. All his detail 
about the orr.v in modern Greece tells notliinjr 
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Physic is practi^d in the Levant^ partly by Greeks 
\vho have received some. e((pcation in It^y, and fre((uent- 
ly continue on their return ta we^ the Frank habits and 
partly by Italians. Tiiere«i# one, at leMt, of these per¬ 
sons jn every considerable town in ETiirnpean Turkey, 
Vho is pbid a thousand, pr fifteen hundred piastres per 
annum, for takiijtj^ rare of the* health of tli^ wlfole of the 
inhabitants, and make^ besides the most of strans: 2 l’‘S aifd 
casualties. They are extremely ignonant, and/iUll of ol^ 
prejudices, yet they arc personages of some importance, 
as y^u^ill collect by thii dircction'of a letter 1 carried 
to one of, them~T« A1 Nobile Signor, Signor, Speridion 
€azza'iti. Medico.” Many of these physicians hav^e rc- 
'ceived pr cducatioiV(at all, but, having failed in trade, put 
on the fiafc and Fmnk habit, and commence practitioners. 
Tiie* Ttiriks, $nd lower class of people amr^gst the 
Qyecks, commonly presdme every one so dressed to be a 
Doctor, and ti'avcllei;^ are frequeptly accosted as such 
in the ftrccts. * 

The only exception to the general incapacity of these 
.^ofessors }vhich fell under my observation was at Athens, 
and, by the way, in the person of the noble physician 
mentiyned above. Signor Cazzn'iti has tried some cou¬ 
rageous innovatieiis, and has even attempted the intro¬ 
duction of the co\v-po' 4 ;, and with partial success. He 
told me that he lind inoculated abouS three hundred. 

The general practice is, to administer jalap, manna, 
Glauber salts, in quantities too small to be serviceable, 
aftd bark drauglits in almost every complaint, swilling 
tlie ffatient at the same time yi’ith fat broths and slops. 
Phlebotomy is also frequently practised, but with topical 
bleedings they seem unacquainted, aithough the Turkish 
and Greek peasants jBcarily themselves on the hands and 
feet, as a cure for rheumatic pains, y If the disease does 
not speedily give, way, and particif arly if^thcre is the 
least deliriiini, the patient is concluded to be possessed, 
the Kalo-iatros is dismissed, and the Papas, the most no¬ 
torious ill the place for casting qjit devils, is instantly 
sent foif-to exorcise the tormcntmg.spirit, and either the 
recovery is attr^bute(^to the priest, or the death of the 
diseased to the prcvaill'iig power of the evil principle. 

It thus apiv'jiij, tliat maladies are considered by this 
ignorant ami superstitions people rather as judgments and 



viBitations^ or the immeSiate operation of the Demeo* 
than m the simple effects of a,<AMordA^ system. Pesti¬ 
lential fevers» to which^the ^hole of Greece is muchisub- 
ject, and cases ^f eleph*antiaais and leprosy, areecafceiy 
attempted to be i^isted. Tfa'e plague, h^bose prqpence 
yms announced to the terrifiei^ imaginations of the fbrme# 
Greeks by armed spectre% dealing d^atl^and destroction 
on side,* is now also pbrsooifisd, and tlib appari. 

tion is sois^etime%Ewen in the form of a l)pg, lame and wi- 
tliered. " * 

When in the months pf a bdrning autumn nature 
begins to droop, and 'every herb and s^rub di^ beneath 
the s-sckly gale, the Greeks retire within their houses, thf) 
doors and casements are carefully qlused, andU^he bold 
youth and heedless maiden are cautioned to stir 
abroad, i^or even to look into the street. * If ii^thcf dead 
of night a rap is heard at your tvindow, rise not, nor o[MBn 
the casement, it is the deeVepid hag that knocks—it is 
the Plague.” ^ ^ 

I cannot help supposing that the use of the hot-bath, 
which, together with the loose robe,* seems to«have ^ 
ways belonged to the people of this country, &ust be pr^ 
judicial to licaith, froni*the excessive relax^ion, and in¬ 
deed exhaustion, which it produces. A person Aol ac¬ 
customed to the heat of the inneg*chamber of the I/hth, is 
unable to support h^self a moment in tlfe warift sh am, 
in which a Greek or |Purk will remain, iinddr tip) iij^ids 
of tlie bathers, for half an hour. 

The appearance of the bathers, white as wax, and shri¬ 
velled to the bone, is disgusting, and it retfhires 
some practice to bear patiently the kneading ofy^our 
limbs and cracking*nf your joints, with which tl^ey con¬ 
clude their functions. Yet all the people of the Levant 
resort frequently lo these public baths, and in crowds', 
the men at oi*e time |r the day, the women at another, ancT 
not so^much for the purposes of cfeanlincss as of luxury, 

f 

* Such IS the account givqn by Procopius of the plague atConstan.' 
tinopic, m 747. The sanje author records, that in the winter of 565, 
in Italy, its approach was signihod by tremendous noises in the hca- 
vons, like those of mighty atmies marching to the sound of trum¬ 
pets. This authority is quoted by Dr. Pouquenlle, in his Voyage 
en Mor^e, p. 404, chap, sxxvii. de la Peste—-thS r'^ater-piece of the 
volume. 
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lor I am sure thsCt tliej’ find sort of iensual g^ratifica- 
tidn in that state of sle^j languor to which, 'When 
stret^ed upon the couches, they a^e reduced by the ope* 
rations the bathers, and^4he beat or^e surrounding 
vapoufc There'^are good grounds at'ieast to suppose, 
that tne ahcients kn|pw they suffered soifie coiq;ioreal eis* 
ervation indulging frequently in <this enjoyffient, for 
they ranked it with^he pleasures of Venus and E^jMtUus, 
and looked upont\it no less perniciouso ht carried to ex* 
cess, than the joys of love and wine.’^ 

AlFtli^^WoVnOn bathe at least once a month, but some 
much oftener; the men in general once a week. The 
bath is the coffee-house of the Levant, and, for thef* fe* 
inales, i^/t!ie scene of. various diversions and ceremonies, 
4is you ihay have collected from the luxurious, but, as 
1 havlf heVd, nht exaggerated, descriptions, of my Lady 
M^W. Montague. Aftei^ all, this species of gymnastic 
lias ill it something r^|her revolting to our notions of de¬ 
licacy, and is, pr:rii!(]|jd, not free from rational objection. 
There are ipany stories, both ancient and modern, which 
dl^nutrcficct any ciWit upon the institution. Busbek 
tlic advantage of a learned language, to tell a most 
*singula;c tale jn his second epistle." The manners of the 
barbarous people of the West and North, seem less ex¬ 
ceptionable in most poin.ts than those of the Uricntals; 
amongstSvhich the Greeks, and in yome measure even 
the Uomans, may be classed, and tlip modern Franks may 
reckon themselves to be better, if nut wiser men, than the 
bottned nations of antiquity. 

Aii'^xact plan of a bath at ^^hetis, which is here an¬ 
nexed, may assist you in fully understanding the descrip¬ 
tions of this contrivance contained in' so many books on 
the Levant. 

Dual vina, wiffuenta, puella|(^ w 
Carpitnus, obref^it non intellecta senectus, 
arc the words of Juvenal, and I presume the ointments to alftde to 
the bath a Greek epigram is more explicit and decisive— 

^ 4 “ 'OlVQV Katt rat KetrpAKAi H tirtpi tpm>t 

v.*‘ O^urapHV trtfJtJrti rnr cJ'ey ut 
which is as much as to say, ^ 

Drink mucit, bathe often, Ipve a woman well— 

» " ’Twill send you^ust the shortest way to hell *' 
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